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The collective significance of the themes that are explored in Slavery in the 
Global Diaspora of Africa bridge the Atlantic and thereby provide insights 
into historical debates that address the ways in which parts of Africa fitted 
into the modern world that emerged in the Atlantic basin. 

The study explores the conceptual problems of studying slavery in Africa 
and the broader Atlantic world from a perspective that focuses on Africa and 
the historical context that accounts for this influence. Paul Lovejoy focuses 
on the parameters of the enforced migration of enslaved Africans, including 
the impact on civilian populations in Africa, constraints on migration and 
the importance of women and children in the movement of people who were 
enslaved. The prevalence of slavery in Africa and the transformations of 
social and political formations of societies and political structures during 
the era of trans-Atlantic migration inform the book’s research. The analysis 
places Africa, specifically Western Africa, at the center of historical change, 
not on the frontier or periphery of Western Europe or the Americas, and 
provides a global perspective that reconsiders historical reconstruction of 
the Atlantic world that challenges the distortions of Eurocentrism and na- 
tional histories. 

Slavery in the Global Diaspora of Africa will be of interest to scholars 
and students of colonial history, African history, Diaspora Studies, the 
Black Atlantic and the history of slavery. 


Paul E. Lovejoy is Distinguished Research Professor at the Harriet Tub- 
man Institute for Research on Africa and Its Diasporas at York University, 
Canada. 
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Preface 


When I was originally approached about republishing some of my papers on 
slavery, I thought that I would select some of the ones that I consider most 
important and revise them slightly so that they fit into a logical volume. Upon 
reflection, however, I realized that this simplistic approach was impossible 
and unwise, in part because to my own amazement I have actually published 
extensively on the subject, with some degree of repetition and occasionally 
with contradictory trajectories. Instead, I decided to review what I have writ- 
ten and somehow provide a structured overview of some of the principal ideas 
that have informed my research that hopefully capture my contributions to 
the study of slavery. There are indeed sections of this book that have appeared 
elsewhere, for which I give due acknowledgment and for which I am grateful 
for permission to reproduce here. Nonetheless, my intention has been to pres- 
ent a coherent argument and approach to how I envision the study of slavery 
in global Africa. I have consciously restricted my focus to specific themes and 
issues and hence do not address many aspects of the problem of slavery in the 
history of Africa and the Americas. I have tried to capture how my thinking 
has matured during my career and have concentrated on topics that seem to 
me particularly important in the presentation of what I would refer to as an 
“Africanist” approach to Global Africa and the history of slavery. 

By “Africanist” I mean a focus that is centered on Africa, and which might 
be called “Afrocentric” except that that term has come to be identified with 
a particular ideological framework to which I do not describe because Afro- 
centrism as it is often articulated does not always subscribe to the historical 
methodology and rigorous discipline of factual verification that are essential 
in the reconstruction of the slavery past. I do not want to examine the his- 
tory of slavery without a primary concern with chronology, the specificities 
of context and an interpretive framework that looks for exceptions, differ- 
ences and change over time as well as similarities and continuities. 

Moreover, I fully understand that slavery is a crime against humanity — all 
forms of slavery, wherever and whenever. The Durban declaration to that ef- 
fect fulfills the mandate of the UNESCO Slave Route Project, on whose Inter- 
national Scientific Committee I served from 1996 to 2012, and it was the reason 
that I helped develop the Harriet Tubman Institute for Research on Africa and 
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its Diasporas at York University as a center for research, digital archival pres- 
ervation, graduate student training and public outreach. My tenure as the 
Canada Research Chair for African Diaspora History (2000-2015) was ded- 
icated to the pursuit of knowledge that could inform the debate on how to 
overcome the legacy of slavery and the related scourge of racism and discrim- 
ination. My own personal history propelled me in this direction; abolitionist 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy was killed in Alton, Illinois in 1837 because his outspo- 
ken opposition to enslavement in the United States from the pulpit and in his 
newspaper. I have always believed that it is a responsibility to find a way to 
combat the evils of history, and surely slavery is one such evil. Moreover, I am 
fully supportive of efforts to negotiate reparations as one means to achieve 
social justice. 

The study of slavery in schools and universities requires disclosure of past 
complicity and discovery of human dignity that survived efforts at anni- 
hilation through access to documentation, examination of evidence, inter- 
pretation and aesthetic expression of African diaspora. This book targets 
advanced students and the informed public and only reflects one of many 
ways that knowledge is made accessible and prompts reflection and rigorous 
study. It is my summary of my own evolution as an academic activist. 

A brief intellectual autobiography would emphasize my early involvement 
in the Civil Rights movement as a student and then as an anti-war activist 
that propelled me toward the study of history, initially of the historical and 
contemporary imperialism of the United States but then in the reconstruc- 
tion of African history. An interest in slavery was not intrinsically part of 
my early development, but slavery seemed to emerge in everything that I 
examined, no matter my intended focus. When I conducted research on the 
internal trade of West Africa in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
I tried to steer clear of trans-Atlantic slavery, but instead my research re- 
vealed the complex interconnections between the trade in slaves and the 
trade in commodities from kola nuts to desert salt. Many of the merchants 
whose biographies informed my research were themselves of slave descent 
and had profited from the investment of their parents and relatives in slave- 
based agricultural production. An inspiring program of intensive study of 
Marxism and slavery in the Annex living room of Martin Klein in the 1970s 
with a cohort of like-minded intellectuals who met on a regular basis trans- 
formed the direction of my inquiry. Thereafter, my intellectual trajectory is 
revealed in my extensive record of publications, the conferences that I have 
organized, the students that I have taught and the recognition that I have 
received. The establishment of the Harriet Tubman Institute for Research 
on African and its Diasporas and my editorship of the Harriet Tubman Se- 
ries on the African Diaspora for Africa World Press demonstrate my com- 
mitment to the subject of this book. These essays represent my development 
as a scholar and hence constitute a legacy, but in no way has my inquisition 
ceased. The biographical focus is producing unimaginable results, as I have 
long hoped would be possible, while the links between the past and the pres- 
ent as represented in the Boko Haram movement infuse urgency in coming 
to terms with slavery and the scourge of its legacy. 
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Conceptualizing slavery in 
Global Africa 


Slavery is intricately associated with the African diaspora. The collective 
significance of the themes that are explored in this volume bridge the At- 
lantic and thereby provide insights into historical debates that address the 
ways in which parts of Africa, at least, fitted into the development of the 
modern world. Africa is often, sometimes inadvertently, left out of histor- 
ical discussion or treated as if Africans were on the frontiers or fringes of 
transformations that were centered in Western Europe or the Americas. Yet 
the modern world emerged in the Atlantic basin, in the rivalries that ini- 
tially characterized the interaction between the Islamic lands of the Medi- 
terranean and Middle East, on the one hand, and the Christian domains of 
Europe and with the opening of the Atlantic and then the Indian Ocean to 
seaborne navigation and military conquest. Geographically, Africa was piv- 
otal in this progression, even if Europeans were slow to acquire knowledge 
of the interior of the continent. The monumental changes that witnessed the 
catastrophic demographic decline of indigenous populations in the Amer- 
icas and the resulting migration of enslaved Africans and European colo- 
nialists across the Atlantic defined an Atlantic world that tied the various 
parts of the Americas to specific European countries. The impact of African 
migration, virtually entirely coerced, accounted for the overwhelming de- 
mographic infusion that countered the indigenous decline, accounting for 
approximately 12.8 million people who left Africa and 10.7 million who ac- 
tually survived the Atlantic crossing. By comparison, perhaps 2 million Eu- 
ropeans settled in the Americas in the same period as the slave trade. That 
is, Africans accounted for approximately 80 percent of the trans-Atlantic 
migration, and proportionately, African women far outnumbered European 
women in that movement, both proportionately and in terms of absolute 
numbers. Despite the obvious significance of this demography, which af- 
fected all parts of the Americas but especially the Caribbean and Brazil, an 
analysis of those parts of Africa, especially Western Africa, has too often 
lagged behind the historical reconstruction of economic, political and so- 
cial changes in Western Europe and the Americas. Even the focus on slavery 
has tended to privilege where Africans went, what they did and how they 
resisted and adjusted, not where they came from and the consequences of 
enslavement in specific African contexts. 
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This study explores the conceptual problems of studying slavery in Africa 
and the broader Atlantic world from a perspective that can be labeled an “Af- 
ricanist” perception of the topic. I adopt a global approach, although my focus 
is specifically on Western Africa and the Americas, which inevitably avoids 
Western Europe, the Indian Ocean and indeed large parts of Africa and the 
Islamic world. Nonetheless, such an approach positions those who were en- 
slaved at the center of the discourse on slavery, not those who did the enslaving, 
traded in human beings, or profited from the labor of the enslaved popula- 
tion. Hence, my concern is with the parameters of the enforced migration of 
enslaved Africans, including the impact on civilian populations in Africa, 
constraints on migration and the importance of women and children in the 
movement of people who were enslaved. In the course of studying slavery and 
societies in Africa over a period of several decades, I have come to appreciate 
the complexities of examining questions of identity in determining who were 
enslaved and why. The prevalence of slavery in Africa and the transformations 
of social and political formations of societies and political structures during 
the era that corresponds with trans-Atlantic migration and indeed the traf- 
fic across the Sahara and the Indian Ocean have informed my research. The 
analysis that follows places Africa, specifically Western Africa, at the center 
of historical change, not on the frontier or periphery of Western Europe or the 
Americas. Thus, this analysis provides a global perspective that requires a re- 
consideration of historical reconstruction of the Atlantic world along lines that 
have finally challenged the distortions of Eurocentrism and national histories. 

This book examines the context of enslavement in Africa and the impact 
of identifiable groups of people on the development of diaspora in both Af- 
rica and the Americas. Such a focus concentrates on economy, culture and 
society and on the transformations that people experienced in the course 
of enforced migration. Conceptually, I try to discuss slavery through the 
perceptions of individuals and therefore reevaluate approaches that are so- 
ciological and structural. I recount biographies as a way of revealing the life 
stories of individuals caught up in the slave trade and thereby personalize 
the study of slavery, which often has been examined institutionally and ab- 
stractly at the expense of seeing that the historic crime against humanity that 
we refer to as slavery actually involved people. The term “slave” as it is often 
used depersonalizes the individual and is avoided except as an adjective. 
Too often the perception of someone as a slave reveals the perspective of the 
master, not the person, and sometimes telescopes life stories, collapsing ex- 
periences from birth to death into one stage of a person’s life when he or she 
was held in slavery, despite being born free. While many of those who were 
enslaved died in slavery because of disease, brutality and willful neglect, 
many people actually were able to regain their freedom, however defined. 
Hence, to label all those who suffered slavery as “slaves” not only represents 
the perspective of masters but also conflates the whole life of many people 
into an identity that was time and place specific. I hasten to add that avoid- 
ance of the term “slave” has emerged in my consciousness and hence now 
affects my analysis in ways that have evolved over the past several decades. 
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I consider that Africa has been mostly left out of wider debates on the Age 
of Revolutions from the 1770s through the middle of the nineteenth century, 
as Africa has been overlooked or omitted in the previous century when the 
development of the plantation complex in Brazil, the Caribbean and North 
America largely occurred. Africans have been essentially ignored except as 
the victims of slavery in the Americas. It is difficult to understand why Af- 
ricans have not been central to historical writing from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards. They were the labor force that built the Americas and laid 
the foundations for progressive aggrandizement in Britain, France, Spain, 
Portugal and elsewhere. The people from Africa were virtually segregated 
within the European possessed lands of the Americas, relegated to the 
tropics and beyond sight and sound from Western Europe. As illustrated 
in Clarkson’s map from 1808 that displays a genealogical tree of perceived 
antecedents and supporters of abolition, the image reflects a racist white 
monopoly, ignoring the resistance of Africans and their descendants. A 
similarly racialized strain runs through the legacy of abolitionist writing 
about Africa; the reliance was on European knowledge of discovery and 
observation, although occasionally laced with fictional cases of Africans to 
bolster arguments.! For a long time, the study of slavery was dominated by 
a perspective that ignored Africanity, just as Clarkson’s map. 

If I were to characterize my development in the study of slavery, I would 
say that every topic that I touched in African history had a relationship to 
slavery. There was no trade route or market absent of slaves for sale. The 
enslaved were everywhere, in all walks of life and in all places with which I 
came in contact in my research. The kola merchants whom I initially studied 
for my Ph.D. thesis turned out to be descendants of slaves who had become 
very prosperous through trade and, in turn, invested profits into the ru- 
ral sector, buying enslaved war prisoners of the Caliphate for settlement on 
land, often held under a tenure from a local official that reduced taxation 
and gave virtual ownership to the assigned land. When they could afford it, 
these same merchants, despite their publically recognized servile ancestry 
came to own large numbers of slaves, upwards to 100-200 and occasionally 
as many as 1,000, who were commonly organized into work gangs farming 
grain, cotton and other crops. Initially, these observations of the planta- 
tion economies of West Africa raised eyebrows among some historians, at 
least those specializing in Africa, but otherwise were largely overlooked. 
An important contribution of my scholarship, I believe, is the emphasis on 
the history of slavery in Africa, the periods and patterns of change, and the 
relationship of slavery within Africa in dynamic interaction with slavery 
elsewhere, including the Americas and the central Islamic world of the Ot- 
toman Empire and Morocco. It has taken time to convince academia that 
the scale of slavery and the economic implications thereof in West Africa 
was comparable to that of the Americas. Like a hammer, this revelation 
should have an impact that pounds traditional interpretations and accepted 
paradigms. The way in which my work is distinctive from earlier patterns of 
historiographical debate is that it is based on an alternate perspective that 
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is best expressed by trying to consider how different individuals who expe- 
rienced enslavement, the slave trade and slavery might have expressed their 
reactions and memories, although in the telling and reflection individuals 
intractably altered memory and thereby perceptions of historical context. 

My study of slavery over 50 years has exposed me to numerous trends, be- 
ginning with the “new” field of African history of the 1960s. The excitement of 
African history was getting inside Africa, learning languages, going to loca- 
tions, and collecting documents and oral accounts in widely scattered places. 
Slavery was not a focus; rather, the enthusiasm directed scholars into subjects 
that were perceived as essentially beyond or outside the view of Europeans 
and not compatible with dominant themes in history, although this dramati- 
cally changed. The Marxist study groups of the 1970s focused on slavery and 
modes of production that offered a dynamic view of historical change. Under 
pressure from anthropological and sociological theory, Marxism directly 
challenged what might be labeled the “Master’s approach” to slavery studies, 
which entirely ignored the brutality of slavery on human beings and was more 
concerned about how things were run, who ran them and then who was in- 
volved in ending slavery. With important exceptions, the study of slavery has 
been largely through the eyes and projections of the masters. 

Kopytoff and Miers offered an interpretation of slavery in Africa that 
wanted to avoid translating terms of slavery into English and insisting that 
notions of property and freedom were not indigenous but somehow were 
“European” or at least foreign impositions. They asked for the treatment 
of the topic through indigenous ideas and realities in terms of “belonging” 
to kin groups and social society. Recent studies (e.g. Bellagamba et al.) may 
seem to suggest that this approach to the study of slavery has merit, ignoring 
the stark differences between the conditions of enslavement in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries from the colonial and postcolonial era, when en- 
slavement and slave trading both became illegal and the colonial and post- 
colonial state was often, but not always, willing to enforce. Perhaps under 
colonialism and as seen in the interpretations of anthropologists who ignore 
the situation of ethnographic subjects in a colonial setting, slavery looked as 
if it had something to do with belonging. The negotiations between “mas- 
ters” and “slaves” and then “former slaves” seem to revolve around issues 
of mutual acceptance in belonging to a single entity, but to telescope the 
present and recent situation into the precolonial past seems unwarranted. 

Historically, slavery was closely tied to production, which was recognized 
in the study of African history once it was accepted that the historical re- 
cord documented the prevalence of slavery. Inevitably, the progress made 
in calculating the direction and flow of the trans-Atlantic slave trade led 
to questions of production. In my work, this interest in production and the 
possible relationship to slavery led me to study wealthy kola merchants who 
were of slave descent and subsequently owned large numbers of slaves to 
work plantations. I then focused on the production and distribution of var- 
ious salts that were processed in the Sahara, Sahel and Savanna from the 
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middle Niger valley to Lake Chad and extending southward to the Benue 
River valley. Whether slaves were important in production or not depended 
on the quality of the salt and the process of production. The most phenom- 
enal exposure of slaves in the economy related to agricultural production, 
particularly various millets and cotton. Under Islamic law and local custom, 
concubinage and murgu stand out as characteristics of society. Concubines 
were a clearly recognized category of enslaved women under Islamic law, 
whose children by the master were born free and in theory at least had to be 
treated the same as the children of wives, who had to be free. The system of 
murgu enabled those enslaved who were deemed trustworthy and who were 
fully acculturated to work on their own account during the dry season in 
lieu of regular, monetary payments to their masters, often on a biweekly or 
monthly basis, for the right to live apart from their master’s household and 
pursue a craft or some other remunerative occupation.” It was understood 
that murgu payments had nothing to do with the cost of self-redemption, 
which was determined separately according to market prices for slaves. 
The biographical turn which underlies many of the chapters that follow 
is somewhat deceptive as a marker of change in the study of slavery, at least 
in my own case. My study of the kola and salt trades was based, in part, on 
biographical information gleaned from interviews undertaken in Nigeria and 
Niger in the course of field work. Subsequently, however, I only returned to 
the study of biography in the mid-1990s, when it became apparent that bio- 
graphical information was extensive and warranted the construction of an 
archival database.’ In the meantime, I began to focus on specific individuals, 
which led to a project with Robin Law and the publication of The Biography of 
Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua: His Passage from Slavery to Freedom in Africa 
and America.4 Subsequently, I turned my attention to Olaudah Equiano, or 
more accurately, Gustavus Vassa, because I wanted to balance my work that 
focused on Muslims with someone who was not Muslim.’ The confusion over 
his name and where he was born made for an interesting exchange with other 
scholars who insist on using his Igbo birth name against his own wishes when 
he was alive and to make curious claims about whether he was born where he 
said he was born or in South Carolina, where if he had been he would never 
had been given an Igbo birth name.°® This interest in biography led to other 
projects on Venture Smith, Ali Eisami, Muhammad Ali (Nicholas) Sa’id and 
Catherine Mulgrave Zimmermann (which is included in this volume).’ In ad- 
dition, the focus on biography led to the development of several websites, one 
on Baquaqua (www.baquaqua.org) and another on what I have called “Equi- 
ano’s World” of Gustavus Vassa (www.equianosworld.org). A third database 
and website focuses on testimonies of enslavement and freedom of individuals 
born in West Africa during the era of slavery (www.freedomnarratives.org).® 
While initially it was thought that there might be a few hundred biographical 
accounts of people born in West Africa who were exposed to slavery, the pro- 
ject has mushroomed as more and more information has become accessible. It 
is envisioned that enough biographical information can be documented that 
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the database will included tens of thousands of people, not a few hundred. 
The digital manipulation of data inevitably will result in major revisions in 
the study of slavery. In the meantime, the use of biographical testimony has 
continued to have an impact on how I do history and how I interpret primary 
sources, as in my study of the jihad movement in West Africa during the age 
of revolutions in Europe and the Americas.’ Hopefully, this overview demon- 
strates how my own scholarship and ideas about history have changed and 
evolved over a number of decades. The key influences on my scholarship have 
emerged through collaboration with other researchers, whose contributions 
to my work are here fully acknowledged. 

The book is divided into four sections, the first being a discussion of the 
conceptual issues that are important in understanding slavery as an histor- 
ical phenomenon that relates to the dispersal of Africans within Western 
Africa and across the Atlantic. A study of ethnicity, culture and religion 
in Global Africa requires an Africanist perspective of how those who were 
forced to leave Africa related to their homelands and background. I explore 
the experiences of the enslaved in Africa and suggest that enslavement can 
be understood as civilian casualties in time of war. Such an approach im- 
plicitly asks how enslavement, slavery and the slave trade were regulated and 
how patterns in collaboration between merchants in Europe, the Americas 
and Africa facilitated the slave trade. The first section presents what I have 
called revisionist interpretations of ethnicity, culture and religion under slav- 
ery that diverge from approaches that focus on creolization and the agency 
of enslaved populations after their arrival in their final destinations. The 
section thereby emphasizes the continuities and disjuncture that affected the 
enforced migration itself. The intention is to examine how the Black Atlantic 
contributed to the construction of the “western world” and thereby focuses 
on the “Middle Passage” as the formative influence on African responses to 
slavery in the Americas. I contend that the overwhelming preponderance 
of Africans in the peopling of the Americas in the wake of the catastrophic 
decline in Amerindian populations had a far stronger influence on shaping 
the modern world than often has been accepted in the historical analysis of 
the Americas, Europe, the Atlantic world and even Africa. I argue that an 
understanding of the adjustments to slavery in the Americas has to take into 
consideration the previous experiences of those who were enslaved when 
they lived in Africa. Such an approach requires a consideration of what daily 
life was like in various parts of Africa, in this case focusing on West Africa, 
and how slavery in and of itself did not shape the expectations of those who 
were enslaved. It is often overlooked that much of West Africa was within 
an Islamic World that differed significantly from most parts of coastal West 
Africa and the Bantu-speaking regions of west central and southeastern 
Africa from where half of all Africans who were enslaved came. I argue that 
Islamic West Africa has to be analyzed separately and cannot be subsumed 
into an ahistorical conception of “Africa” that did not exist during the pe- 
riod of slavery. The fundamental differences between areas where Islam was 
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a major component of social organization, intellectual discourse, and polit- 
ical change and areas near the coast of West Africa where Islamic influence 
was marginal or nonexistent highlight the need to examine historical con- 
text with specific reference to local and regional factors. 

The second section focuses on the enforced migration itself, including 
limitations on slavery that were explicit in the legal and customary inter- 
pretations and practice of pawnship and how concubinage, polygyny and 
the status of women affected the slave trade. The term is polygyny and not 
polygamy because it was only men who had more than one spouse, whether 
a wife or a concubine. The vulnerability of children is apparent in recogniz- 
ing the number of children who comprised the enslaved population sent to 
the Americas. Once again, the important role of Islam in shaping slavery in 
Africa stands out, at least in those parts of West Africa where there were 
Muslims, which determined the migration because most of those enslaved 
in Muslim areas remained in Africa. Without the activities of merchants 
in Africa, the slave trade could not have taken place. As agents of trade, 
merchants were responsible for the distribution of the enslaved population 
that was produced by a political and legal structure that was responsible for 
enslavement. There is no question that the agency of people in Africa was an 
essential component of the trans-Atlantic trade. The involvement of govern- 
ments and commercial networks inevitably meant that the slave trade was 
regulated through political intervention and commercial organization. This 
section examines the civilian casualties that resulted in enforced population 
displacement of the slave trade of West Africa. I consider the context of the 
slave trade and its trans-Atlantic extension. The concept “civilian” had a 
special meaning in the operation of the slave trade because the entrapment 
of people was tied to an international system of slavery. It might be argued 
that all victims of enslavement were the result of a system of slavery that had 
to find mechanisms of procurement. This has been characterized as a mode 
of production, in which the Marxist paradigm explains the interconnections 
among enslavement, slave trading and slave use in Africa, on the one hand, 
and the distinctions between the African experience and the trans-Atlantic, 
and indeed trans-Saharan, experiences, on the other. The slave trade was 
a specific mechanism of enforced migration. Although the slave trade has 
sometimes been likened to the Holocaust, a more appropriate analogy would 
be to the uncertainties and terror of refugees who have to move. In the case of 
the slave trade, the process of enslavement created conditions that produced 
refugees, as well as the enslaved victims who were forcibly removed. As a 
specific example, I concentrate on the practice of concubinage as a means of 
underlining the importance of gender and sexual exploitation in the slavery 
of women, as reflected in the Sokoto Caliphate (1804—1903), in contrast with 
polygyny and the status of women in slavery elsewhere. Enslavement was 
a mechanism for recruiting women, and because of the numbers involved, 
concubinage and polygyny had a strong impact on shaping societies, not 
just Muslim societies such as modern Hausa (sometimes Hausa/Fulani) 
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culture but many non-Muslim societies. Once, concubinage was virtually 
ignored in the literature on slavery, yet it was the central mechanism for the 
sexual exploitation of women in Islamic societies, including the Sokoto Ca- 
liphate, just as polygamy, or more accurately polygyny was in areas where 
Islam was not important. Then, I look at children. The proportions of chil- 
dren in the trans-Atlantic slave trade varied over time and by region of the 
African coast. For a long time, children were perceived as a liability for the 
trans-Atlantic and indeed trans-Saharan traffic because they could not work 
at the same levels of intensity as young adults and therefore were avoided, 
at least until the end of the eighteenth century, and this was particularly so 
in West Africa. For example, children constituted only a small portion of 
the enslaved from the Bight of Benin, at least before the nineteenth century, 
which reflected the overall pattern of avoiding children. This pattern stands 
in sharp contrast to west central Africa, which sent more children into the 
trade earlier than other parts of Africa and increasingly so in the nineteenth 
century. Given the preference for adults, the question is why any children 
were transported across the Atlantic given the economics of slavery and the 
preference for young adult males, at least before c. 1807 when British efforts 
to suppress the trade altered the economics of transport? 

In the third section, I use life stories of those who were enslaved as a means 
of bringing individuals to the forefront in the study of the crime of slavery, 
which is already evident in the discussion of civilian casualties, the expe- 
riences of the enslaved in West Africa and the significance of enslavement 
in Muslim areas in the interior of West Africa. For readers not necessarily 
familiar with these debates, it is important to note that this approach coun- 
terbalances historiographical studies which have focused on the number of 
displaced people who crossed the Atlantic without much consideration of 
the impact of the forced migration on Africa itself. I distinguish between bi- 
ographical and autobiographical accounts of individuals who experienced 
the “middle passage” across the Atlantic and those who were born under 
slavery in the Americas. Those who actually experienced the prison condi- 
tions of the slave ship had to endure the often recent tragedy of enslavement, 
the march to the coast and the confinement at the coast while waiting for 
deportation. For those born in the Americas, the Middle Passage was part 
of the collective memory that slavery reinforced and was filtered through 
the accounts of their parents and new arrivals from Africa, but they did not 
personally experience the suffering and horrors of the trade. It is argued 
that what have usually been called “slave narratives” sometimes more accu- 
rately describe “freedom narratives,” especially when individuals who had 
regained their freedom wrote or dictated such accounts. 

Most stories that are associated with slavery often focus on the quest for and 
achievement of freedom through escape, self-purchase or other means. Spe- 
cifically, it is argued that there is a distinction between narratives composed 
by individuals who had once been free in Africa and those who were born 
into slavery in the Americas. Of course, the trans-Atlantic “Middle Passage” 
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was only one passage that stretched from the place of enslavement to the final 
destination of slavery, whether or not individuals remained in Africa or in- 
deed were forcibly moved from one part of the Americas to another, as in the 
southern United States in the decades before the American Civil War. I ex- 
plore the life of Gustavus Vassa, often referred to by his birth name, Olaudah 
Equiano, as an example. Whether the author of The Interesting Narrative of 
the Life of Olaudah Equiano; or, Gustavus Vassa the African (London, 1789) 
should be referred to as Equiano or Vassa in part relates to where he was 
born and how he related to his place of birth. The choice of name also relates 
to how scholars want to perceive of the author, on the one hand, and how 
the man himself presented himself at the time, on the other. I argue that the 
author of The Interesting Narrative used his birth name, Olaudah Equiano, 
as proof of his African background, not as a name by which he wanted to be 
known. The name he was given as a slave, Gustavus Vassa, had meanings, 
both legal and spiritual, that reflect his own volition. Hence, the dilemma 
is why scholars have usually referred to him by his African name, when he 
chose not to do so. It is suggested that use of the name has more to do with 
the politics of representation and political correctness of recent scholarship, 
not with the intentions of the man. I also explore the biographies of enslaved 
Muslims from the central Bilad al-Sudan to reveal how the biographies of 
those who had been enslaved are an important source of information for the 
reconstruction of the history of social relationships in the Sokoto Caliphate. 
Because of the risks of enslavement in the nineteenth century, almost any- 
one might end up in slavery, and hence to some extent biographical accounts 
provide an important window into the functioning of society and economy. I 
show how the life of Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua demonstrates a journey 
in the Atlantic world that reveals patterns of identity politics and a mirage 
of ethnicity as a distinguishing characteristic of identity formation and re- 
formulation. Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua’s account is one of the longest 
and most detailed accounts of someone enslaved in West Africa and trans- 
ported to the Americas under slavery. The account, first published in 1854 
in Detroit, runs to 65 printed pages. A poem “Prayer of the Oppressed” by 
James Whitfield, the black abolitionist poet from Buffalo, on the shores of 
Lake Erie, across from the “promised land” of Canada was appended almost 
certainly because it captured Baquaqua’s thoughts that “when the bright sun 
of liberty/shall shine o’er each despotic land, And all mankind from bondage 
free, adore the wonders of thy hand.” Baquaqua’s quest for “freedom,” the 
first word that he says that he learned in English, takes us along a road of 
multiple identities in which ethnicity informs the discussion of Baquaqua’s 
situation but nonetheless does not explain the increasing individualization 
of his identity and the corresponding alienation that this implies. Ethnicity 
turns out to be a series of hats that he is assigned to wear or which he manip- 
ulated for his personal aims. As a mechanism of self-identification, ethnic- 
ity appears as a mirage that disguises the individual under the hats. Finally, 
I look at the origins of Catherine Mulgrave Zimmermann to discuss issues 
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of methodology in using biography as a means of understanding slavery. Bi- 
ographical accounts of women taken into the slave trade across the Atlantic 
are relatively rare. Catherine’s life is unusual for many reasons, which helps 
to combat stereotypes of the enslaved. First, she was a student when she was 
kidnapped on the beach in Luanda, and hence had some education that she 
took into slavery. Her parents were respectable members of society in Portu- 
guese Angola, her father being a local official and her mother being of mixed 
Portuguese and African descent. Second, she was adopted into the family of 
the governor of Jamaica and sent to teach school at the Moravian Mission 
at Fairfield, Manchester Parish, and third, she returned to West Africa be- 
coming a teacher at the Basel Mission in Accra. Her “freedom narrative,” 
recorded by her husband, therefore followed an unusual trajectory but one 
that is nonetheless revealing of the pattern of trans-Atlantic slavery. When an 
individual life is centered, then the uniqueness of experience is highlighted. 
Patterns and overall trends break down when it is possible to reconstruct life 
stories. 

The fourth section examines identity and diaspora, specifically situat- 
ing identities in the global diaspora by highlighting Islam and the result- 
ing shape of slavery in the Americas. Considering enslaved Africans in the 
Americas as immigrants, albeit immigrants who had been forced to mi- 
grate, suggests a paradigm for studying the enslaved that situates individ- 
uals in historical context. This methodology through the ethnic lens, if my 
proposition has any validity, becomes essential to understanding the histor- 
ical background of the enslaved in Africa. By uncovering the hidden and 
obscure backgrounds of each, individual person, we do not see sociological 
ethnic categories but how known details of origin and relationships estab- 
lish each person as an individual and unique being. The struggle for survival 
under slavery required adjustment and radical change, but enslaved also 
sought connections with the past through language, religion, cultural prac- 
tices and proximity while being transported. This search for community is 
no better represented than in the quest of Muslims to identify each other 
and on that basis to sustain a sense of jama’a (community). Despite tenuous 
links with Africa and within the diaspora, religious and other mechanisms 
of self and group identity were nurtured. Linkages between the diaspora 
and the homeland enabled Muslims to withstand the conditions of slavery 
in the Americas. The trans-Atlantic transformations that reveal origins and 
reformulated identifications under slavery demonstrate that language, eth- 
nic bonds and religious affiliation provided essential tools in the identifica- 
tion of the enslaved, as they were for all sections of society in both Africa 
and the Americas. In the context of slavery, ethnicity and religion are often 
thought to have overlapped to a considerable extent. In some creole socie- 
ties that emerged in the Americas, it is sometimes difficult to disentangle 
the African roots of particular religious practices and beliefs, even if ethnic 
origins and religious observance are considered to be intrinsically linked. 
This section attempts to distinguish religious and ethnic factors in the pro- 
cess of identification and community formation under slavery. I examine 
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cultural practices, such as funeral practices that continued and body scarifi- 
cation that became lost in diaspora. The formation of the African diaspora 
can be activated by exploring trans-Atlantic modes of memorializing that 
have occurred through ritual, iconography, popular narratives and spa- 
tial practices. It is more difficult to understand the ways of forgetting when 
particular modes are no longer functional. The meaning of facial and body 
scarification is a case in point. Cultural and spiritual identities have been 
variously perceived as ethnic, creole, hybrid and syncretic, but they were ul- 
timately the result of individual actions and reactions in strange and hostile 
environments. The demise of scarification practices under slavery was one 
feature of this transformation. While some modes of memorializing have 
been dynamic archives of the past, rooted in Africa and the Middle Passage, 
scarification was not one of these. Finally, I analyze the expectations of en- 
slaved Africans that were derived from their experiences in West Africa and 
their knowledge of slavery in shaping culture under slavery in the Americas, 
especially as memory relates to what has been called creolization in Global 
Africa, that is, the cultural expressions that were associated with the gen- 
erations that were born into slavery and the inevitable interactions that oc- 
curred in the plural societies that were forcibly introduced through slavery. 

My aim in approaching the study of slavery in this fashion is intended to 
conceptualize a trans-Atlantic world that is rooted in Western Africa. My 
concentration on West Africa, including both areas of Islamic influence and 
dominance and regions near the Atlantic where Islam was marginal or insig- 
nificant emphasizes disparities and internal developments emanating within 
Africa that shaped settlement patterns in the Americas and affected power 
relations radiating outward from Western Europe. I would suggest that the 
“interface” between the emerging Atlantic world and the African interior is 
one of the most neglected subjects in Atlantic history and by extension there- 
fore in our understanding of the origins and development of the global world. 
The direction of research has shifted to the individuals who comprised the 
millions of people who crossed the Atlantic and many millions more who 
remained in Western Africa and indeed in Western Europe but nonetheless 
in a global context that was all encompassing. The focus on the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries includes a panorama that begins with the opening 
of the Atlantic to European adventure, demographic and political disaster 
in Amerindia, and the enforced migration of slavery. This sweep of history 
moves forward from discovery and inter-European rivalry and warfare, ap- 
propriation and colonization of vast areas of land, and the reorientation and 
redirection of Western Africa from the trans-Sahara to the Atlantic. 

Many relevant themes are not explored in this book, although some of 
the issues are explored elsewhere in my publications and even more so in 
the recent and expanding scholarship of others, including some who are my 
former students and others colleagues with whom I have and continue to 
collaborate. I do not examine slavery and production or the abolition of 
slavery, for example. Rather, I have chosen to take stock of my intellectual 
evolution in the study of slavery in a way that assembles many strains of 
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analysis into a picture that hopefully is coherent and clear. How this synthe- 
sis and thematic approach affects an analysis of social formation, economic 
change and the struggle to end slavery must await future reflection. 
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1 Ethnicity, culture and religion 
in Global Africa 


This chapter outlines what I have called an “Africanist” approach to the 
study of slavery and the African diaspora.! Such an interpretation of the dis- 
persal of enslaved Africans in the era of the trans-Atlantic slave trade, and 
by extension to the Islamic world and the Indian Ocean basin, concentrates 
on the role of Africa in the genesis and ongoing history of the diaspora. This 
approach emphasizes the continuities in African history and the extension 
of that history into the diaspora. The identification of disjuncture in that 
history is essential, but in contrast to previous interpretations of the dias- 
pora, the disjuncture is analyzed in terms of the continuities that have been 
largely overlooked. There were often concentrations of the enslaved from 
similar backgrounds in particular slave societies in the Americas, and in 
some cases where the number of enslaved was sufficiently large, several dis- 
tinct historical backgrounds had a determining influence on the formation 
of identifiable communities. That is, in most parts of the Americas, those 
who were enslaved tended to perceive themselves in terms of communities 
that had roots in Africa. 


The problem of slavery in the study of Africa 


Slavery, as a specific form of exploitation, had a number of characteristics 
which distinguish it from other forms of exploitation. First, the enslaved 
were property. As individuals, they were owned, and while they were also 
recognized as human beings, their fundamental characteristic was that they 
were commodities. The enslaved were outsiders by origin, who lacked kin- 
ship ties and who had been denied their heritage through judicial or other 
sanctions. The relationship between slave and master was ultimately based 
on coercion, realized initially through the original, often violent, act of 
enslavement and maintained thereafter through the threat and occasional 
institution of physical force. The enslaved were completely at the disposal 
of their masters. The labor power of the enslaved could be used, however 
desired; even their sexuality and, by extension, their reproductive capacities 
were not theirs by right. Finally, children who were born to the enslaved in- 
herited slave status unless specific provisions were made to ameliorate that 
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status. The implications of this definition are many. First, there is no men- 
tion of race or ethnicity, although in implementation of slavery, race could 
and did assume a fundamental component of social control of the enslaved 
population. Slavery could also function where perceived ethnic and lin- 
guistic distinctions were paramount in identifying the enslaved and thereby 
could enable the assignment of social space. 

This definition of slavery has been challenged. Questions that may seem 
to be unanswered pertain to the history of slavery in Africa. Was the con- 
cept of property widespread and basic to social formations where slavery 
was prevalent? What was the distinction between slave and free and the ex- 
tent of coercion behind slavery? Indeed, the very applicability of the term 
slave itself has been questioned in the African context. Igor Kopytoff and 
Suzanne Miers have been in the forefront in this debate. They argue that 
the term property is not very helpful in understanding slavery since the 
term does not clarify the exact nature of the “rights-in-persons” involved 
in the relationship between people.” I share the view of other scholars that 
the term “slave” and the meaning of “slavery” was widespread and can be 
understood with reference to the vernacular terminology for what is being 
translated. In Muslim areas where varying degrees and interpretations of 
the written Islamic law, the Shari'a, are universally recognized and widely 
accepted, the term is applicable. Under Islamic law, slaves are like livestock. 
They are like chickens; the owner of the hen is the owner of the chickens. 
Nonetheless, the enslaved are a peculiar form of property because they are 
also human and because there have often been restrictions placed on the 
way that people as a particular type of commodity can be treated, but the 
property element is still fundamental to the concept of slavery. The term 
“slave” does have its limitations whenever it is used callously as a reflection 
of the master rather than self-perceptions of the individuals who have been 
enslaved. 

Even in situations where some of the enslaved held high office, there was 
an important distinction between “slave” and “free.” Freedom is always 
relative: In contrast to slavery, freedom conveys the idea of autonomy and 
power. Slavery violated the human drive for the control of one’s own des- 
tiny more fully than other forms of oppression. The instruments of power 
were decidedly in the hands of the master, who had the choice, relatively 
speaking, of denying his or her “slaves” the right to make autonomous de- 
cisions. In the context of any particular slave society, there was usually a 
clear distinction between those with slave status and full members of soci- 
ety, even when the rights of full members were tightly restricted and when 
there were other forms of servility besides slavery. In those societies where 
emancipation was an act which removed the status of slavery from an indi- 
vidual, this distinction between slave and free was clearly recognized. The 
confusion arrives because in some societies there was no clear act of eman- 
cipation; instead, a gradual process of incorporation eventually resulted in 
the elimination of the distinction between persons of slave origin and other 
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members of society. In these cases, it is useful to analyze emancipation as 
a process rather than as an act. Kopytoff and Miers have called this pro- 
cess “institutionalized marginality.” Their purpose in using this term has 
been to provide a framework in which to analyze various forms of servility 
and not to explore the process of emancipation as such. Indeed, they reject 
the applicability of the term freedom to the African context. Nonetheless, 
they have inadvertently succeeded in analyzing the process of emancipation 
in societies which do not recognize the distinction between de jure and de 
facto emancipation. It might be thought that the two schools of thought 
have merged,’ although in my vision, this is not the case. Blurry approaches 
to the identity of slavery do not work from the perspective of the enslaved. 

The extent of coercion is also open to debate, primarily because many of 
the enslaved — especially those born into slavery — knew physical violence 
from the earliest perceptions, even while accepting subordination to the 
master. There is little disagreement over the initial importance of violence; 
individuals seized in war or raids, kidnapped, or enslaved through judicial 
and religious procedures exercised no choice in their fate. Exceptional cases 
of voluntary enslavement have been recorded, but this could only take place 
in situations where slavery was common and where those who were enslaved 
were originally exposed to violence. The threat of continued violence was 
implicit, although relationships could not survive unless the actual treat- 
ment of the enslaved once incorporated could function within a moral econ- 
omy. When individuals found themselves in household settings in which 
they were treated as junior members of the family, or when they were ap- 
pointed to high administrative and military positions, there was seldom any 
necessity for violence beyond that which had been exercised in the act of 
enslavement. If the enslaved were born into captivity and subsequently as- 
signed high positions, then even the initial act of violence was absent. The 
contradiction between the essential coercion behind slavery and these situ- 
ations is more apparent than real, however. As Moses Finley has insisted, 
there is “a sharp distinction between more or less humane treatment of in- 
dividual slaves by individual masters and the inhumanity of slavery as an 
institution.” The enslaved could be assigned tasks which removed individ- 
uals from the likelihood of physical coercion, but the assignment itself can 
be traced to the authority of the master. If masters chose to undermine their 
own authority over individual slaves, it was in their power to do so. 

These issues of coercion, property and freedom raise questions about the 
nature of domination underlying slavery. Slave systems developed within 
a context in which masters justified and legitimized their control of slaves. 
Masters used coercion or the threat of violence to deny the enslaved their 
freedom and maintain their status as property. But they did more than this. 
The relationship between slave and master was institutionalized, and, in the 
process, servile status had to be interpreted within the context of the society 
concerned. Still the ways of reconciling the paradox that the enslaved were 
property but also human beings varied from society to society. Sometimes, 
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as in the Islamic tradition, the enslaved were included in the lists of property 
mentioned in the Shari’a. This recognition of the enslaved as commodities 
was tempered elsewhere in the Islamic legal code, where the enslaved along 
with livestock required kindness and proper care. The enslaved could also 
be recognized as “legal minors,” along with women and children.’ These 
attempts to place slavery in understandable categories that partially over- 
lapped were also found in popular traditions. Thus in Senegambia, for ex- 
ample, the ownership of children of the enslaved rested with the owner of 
the mother on the basis that they were analogous to fowl: “The owner of the 
hen ... is the owner of the chicks.”® At the same time, it was the custom in the 
Senegambia not to sell those born into slavery, precisely because a cultural 
affinity had been achieved.’ In this respect, the humanity of the enslaved 
was at least partially accepted. 

The question of freedom raises the same kind of paradoxes. Freedom is 
relative, but each instance of slavery establishes quite specifically where the 
line was drawn between slave and free. The slave was owned; the freeman 
was not. The slave could have tremendous power, and the freeman could be 
bound by custom, debt or other limitations on his physical movement and 
his ability to improve his well-being. Nonetheless, there was a clear status 
distinction. The freeman could be oppressed, subject to arbitrary exactions 
and otherwise in danger, but he remained a freeman until such time as he 
was seized in a raid, kidnapped or otherwise enslaved. In the Muslim con- 
text, moreover, there was prolonged historical debate over who could be 
enslaved legally and who could not be. On many occasions, the opinions of 
the experts differed, and the violation of even the minimum standards of 
Islam occurred far too often. The same preoccupation with the legitimacy of 
enslavement existed in non-Muslim areas. Pawns, for example, were legally 
protected from enslavement, although in many places where pawnship was 
acommon practice, this customary restriction was violated. The prevalence 
of such acts, even when considered illegal or illegitimate, demonstrates both 
the inability to maintain law and order and the existence of a clear distinc- 
tion between slave and free. 

The concept of coercion must be handled with the same care. Violence 
could occur in illegal acts against society and its members, but when it was 
legally and politically sanctioned to capture people for enslavement or to ex- 
ploit slaves, then a particular kind of domination can be detected. Further- 
more, since coercion is employed most effectively over the long run when 
it is pursued discreetly, effective slave masters achieved a balance between 
coercion, the threat of coercion and compliance. Any effort to increase the 
demands on slaves, whether for purposes of labor, sexual access or political 
subordination, required a reassessment of this balance between coercion 
and voluntary compliance. The slave master could provide incentives eas- 
ily. These could be nominal or substantial, depending on whether the slave 
was a field hand or a general. The form of coercion also varied, from whip- 
ping for the field hand to demotion or execution for the general. At both 
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extremes, the power relationship was the same. Any alteration in that rela- 
tionship brought with it the potential for slave resistance or the opportunity 
for greater benefits. Consequently, there was a constant tug of war between 
master and slave over the structure of their relationship. 

These three aspects of slavery — the property element, the denial of free- 
dom and the manipulation of violence — reveal that slavery could function 
as an ongoing institution only when the contradictions inherent in the 
master-slave relationship were resolved on the ideological level. Slavery 
necessarily gave rise to a conceptual framework that explained and legit- 
imized domination by slave owners. Although ideology did not determine 
the nature of slavery, it did reflect the ways in which people made sense 
of it. This analysis may seem to merge or bend the schools of thought as 
characterized by Miers/Kopytoff and Meillassoux, but I would suggest not. 
Slaves as property were outsiders, indeed nonpersons, unless somehow al- 
lowed to achieve some status and did not violate social norms attributed to 
and characterized by those in power. To confuse the presence of rules and 
norms with degrees of “belonging” misses the psychological chains of slav- 
ery that cannot be erased, especially because those technically freed from 
slavery still maintained an identity related to a slave status that outlasted 
generations and could be metamorphosed into social discrimination and 
continuing biased oppression, even when racism supplanted the genealogi- 
cal connection to slavery. 


Ideology and domination 


Historically, the concept of ideology has changed considerably since the 
eighteenth century, when “ideologues” of the French Revolution attempted 
to justify the Revolution in terms of republican and liberal ideals. The term 
assumed pejorative connotations later; it came to signify different political 
philosophies that were associated with the rise to power or the maintenance 
of power by specific groups. Ideology in this sense facilitated the manipula- 
tion of people for political ends. A scholarly perspective on ideology, how- 
ever, must attempt to neutralize this pejorative connotation without losing 
the analytical value of the concept. For our purposes, therefore, ideology 
is simply a system of ideas pertaining to social and political subjects which 
justify and legitimate culture. 

The focus on ideology is intended to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween the theory and practice of slavery in different contexts. People per- 
ceived the institution of slavery within their own cultural setting. Their 
perception reflected the actual conditions of slavery in varying degrees, 
but the correspondence between the ideological sphere and the social and 
economic reality was never exact. There arises a sharp contrast between 
“official” ideology and the actual ways in which the enslaved were used and 
treated. In many places, slavery was conceived in terms of kinship struc- 
tures, even though local developments sometimes were related only vaguely 
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to social and economic relationships based on kinship. And of course per- 
ceived racial differences were imposed in other situations. 

In the sense that ideology is a cultural system which justifies and legiti- 
mizes a social order, ideology has an explanatory function. It is an articu- 
lated body of thought which applies to society, particularly as to the way 
society is supposed to function. In this sense, ideology motivates people to 
act according to an objectified moral code. In Muslim societies, slavery was 
conceived within a framework which encouraged conversion to Islam, al- 
lowed for the emancipation of acculturated and loyal slaves, and perpetu- 
ated a paternalistic attitude among slave masters in the treatment of slaves. 
To the extent that ideology influenced the actions of people in these soci- 
eties, the enslaved benefited. Culturally, people were committed to a par- 
ticular mode of behavior which not only affected the practice of slavery but 
also justified the institution of slavery in terms of Islam. The institution was 
explained as a method of religious conversion and indoctrination for those 
who were not Muslim. Of course, slavery was much more than this, but an 
examination of ideology focuses attention on the legal and religious setting 
of Islamic cultures. 

In non-Islamic areas, too, the ideological dimension helped to justify 
actions in terms of the cultural setting. Where kinship was the governing 
principle, the enslaved were perceived as nonkin. People legitimized their 
control over the enslaved by defining them as outsiders to the kin group to 
justify denial of the rights and obligations of kin. This definition of slavery 
in terms of the lack of kinship ties not only explained slavery in the con- 
text of society but also allowed for the incorporation of enslaved individuals 
when artificial connections which could be interpreted in terms of kinship 
later developed. In such cases, slave masters provided those in slavery with 
links into society and thereby gradually abolished the slave status for some 
individuals, even though the institution continued to thrive in society as a 
whole. This action of de facto emancipation effectively reinforced culture in 
the abstract, for the process of incorporation emphasized the importance of 
belonging to kin groups. 

In its social dimension, ideology legitimizes authority, thereby supporting 
the position of elites and binding a community together. Ideology also helps 
to establish personal identity in terms of society. But, as Clifford Geertz has 
argued, ideology does more than “knit a social group together,” and it also 
does more than bridge “the emotional gap between things as they are and as 
one would have them be, thus insuring the performance of roles that might 
otherwise be abandoned in despair or apathy.”® Ideology is concerned with 
the establishment and defense of patterns of belief and value, and it ac- 
complishes this through the medium of “systems of interacting symbols.”® 
In effect, ideology motivates people to act in accordance with their moral 
sentiments. 

Ideology is intimately related to domination, therefore, and by analyzing 
the conceptual framework of a society, it is possible to gain some insight 
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into the nature of particular systems of domination. This function of ide- 
ology was appreciated by Marx and Engels, and has been developed more 
fully by Antonio Gramsci and subsequently by other scholars with respect 
to slavery. For Gramsci, ideology is simply a “system of ideas,” which is 
the “superstructure” of a particular mode of production. “Mode of produc- 
tion,” a term derived from Marx and developed by subsequent scholars, em- 
phasizes the relationship between the social organization of society and the 
productive process, on the one hand, and the means by which this relation- 
ship is maintained, on the other hand. Ideology is the abstract manifestation 
of the social and economic structure of society. 

A general acceptance of a coherent ideology is necessary for the ascend- 
ancy of a particular class or group in society. In the study of slavery, there- 
fore, this dimension of ideology is important in understanding how the 
enslaved came to accept their own domination. Ideology has the function 
of establishing the “hegemony” of the dominant group throughout society, 
and it legitimizes the authority of the state or juridical government. Hegem- 
ony refers to the cultural and intellectual ascendancy of the ruling class and, 
according to Gramsci, depends on 


the “spontaneous” consent given by the great masses of the popula- 
tion to the general direction imposed on social life by the dominant ... 
group; this consent is “historically” caused by the prestige (and conse- 
quent confidence) which the dominant group enjoys because of its posi- 
tion and function in the world of production.!° 


Those who do not accept this ideological framework are subject to the “ap- 
paratus of state coercive power which ‘legally’ enforces discipline on those 
groups who do not ‘consent’ either actively or passively.” The acquiescence 
of the enslaved in their own domination represents a “false consciousness,” 
in which individuals identified more fully with the interests of their mas- 
ters and the ideological framework of society than with their own plight 
as Slaves. Ideology, like the image in a mirror, is the moral and intellectual 
reflection of the material aspects of society. People understand this material 
base through ideology, but just as a mirror can provide a distorted vision 
of reality, ideology and the material base do not necessarily correspond 
accurately. 

In the study of slavery, a focus on ideology helps to analyze how spe- 
cific slave systems functioned. The enslaved often came to accept the dom- 
inant ideology because the very nature of slavery required that they accede 
to the greater power of their masters. But coercion alone does not explain 
this acceptance. The ideological framework for slavery seldom mentioned, 
let alone emphasized, coercion. Ideology usually encouraged compliance 
through the symbols created by society which were used to shape the per- 
sonalities of those born into slavery and those incorporated as children. 
Authority was implicitly legitimized so that coercion could be minimized. 
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In providing the enslaved with an identity in terms of the dominant ideol- 
ogy, the society was given greater cohesion and the necessity of physical vio- 
lence reduced accordingly. Ideology served as a moral guideline on behavior 
for both those in slavery and masters that encouraged assimilation and com- 
pliance. Various aspects of any given ideology were held out as incentives for 
the enslaved, like the proverbial carrot before the donkey. But the stick was 
always there, too. 


The ideological context of slavery in Africa 


In African situations, several dominant ideological frameworks are distin- 
guishable: One employed a system of symbols related to a kinship idiom, 
a second was based on Islam, and a third was abolitionist. The first per- 
sonified social relationships, thereby holding open the possibility that the 
enslaved who lacked any kin could be incorporated as if they were related 
by blood. The second emphasized religion as the justification for slavery 
and as the means by which the enslaved could improve their status. The 
third questioned the legitimacy of slavery. There was tremendous variation 
in how these frameworks functioned in different settings. By identifying 
these broad patterns, I do not mean to suggest that ideology reflected the 
economic and social formation accurately. Ideology was often asserted in- 
dependent of changing circumstances and hence could be more or less out 
of step with reality. Nonetheless, this schematic framework does reveal a 
systematic relationship between the forces and relations of production, on 
the one hand, and the ideological superstructure, on the other. The kinship 
idiom was associated with a mode of production based on lineage struc- 
tures, sometimes called the “domestic mode of production” or “lineage 
mode of production.” The Islamic framework was associated with religious 
conversion and acceptance that included the extraction of surplus from ag- 
ricultural slaves, the employment of the enslaved in the military and civil 
service, and the reinvestment of surplus in war and trade. Finally, abolition- 
ist doctrines were associated with the evolution of capitalism, the expansion 
of “legitimate” trade, and European colonialism and conquest. 

As the basis of an ideological framework, the kinship idiom had the fol- 
lowing characteristics. First, those in slavery were defined as outsiders in 
terms of kinship; that is, they lacked kinship ties within society. Second, the 
enslaved were incorporated through the use of symbolic expressions derived 
from kinship practices, and while the actual symbols varied with patrilin- 
eal and matrilineal societies, the terms of reference attempted to establish 
an acceptable place for the enslaved within the kin group without actually 
belonging. Third, slavery existed alongside other forms of dependence, par- 
ticularly pawnship, which collectively related to the desire of kin groups to 
marshal economic and social resources and increase the size of their popu- 
lation. Fourth, because of the quest for dependents, men placed a premium 
on controlling women, either marrying them or arranging their marriages 
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with others. Slaves, pawns and other dependents were ideal wives because 
of the relative ease of controlling their productive and reproductive attrib- 
utes. Hence, one major function of slavery was to serve as a mechanism for 
acquiring additional women and, of course, the children they bore. Fifth, 
women were also wanted because they were often the principal agricultural 
workers and were involved in other productive activities whose output could 
be garnered for the benefit of senior men. Finally, there was usually no act 
of emancipation whereby lineage members recognized a clear distinction 
between the enslaved and free. Young women taken as wives or children 
reared in the household might well attain full assimilation in the course of 
their own lifetimes. Although there could be no act of emancipation in a 
system defined by birth, alterations in their status were gradual, even occur- 
ring over several generations. Slave ancestry was diluted as local parentage 
provided a formal standing in the kin group. Moreover, an individual could 
acquire influence without changing status in the course of a lifetime. Thus, 
an identification of status and influence can be useful in analyzing the pro- 
cess of incorporation. Symbolic gestures, such as the shaving of hair and 
naming ceremonies, were associated with the acculturation of slaves, and 
these corresponded to the act of emancipation to some extent, except that 
the process could take years to complete and depended upon both the sex 
of the enslaved and their age when they were acquired by a person or kin 
group. 

This type of slavery has variously been referred to as “lineage slavery.” 
Although some scholars have questioned whether the term slave is appli- 
cable at all, it is indeed the appropriate term. Because the enslaved were 
property, they could be exploited in any way the master wished, at least until 
the gradual process of emancipation was well underway. First, the enslaved 
could be sacrificed at funerals or other rituals, a common practice through- 
out the area where the kinship idiom was dominant. The number killed on 
such occasions varied; only one or two were sacrificed at Igbo funerals, al- 
though sometimes a wealthy man could afford as many as six. 

These relatively small-scale sacrifices stand in sharp contrast to the 
wholesale slaughter of hundreds in Dahomey and Asante, where the issue 
is somewhat confused because it is difficult to distinguish between slaves, 
political prisoners and convicted criminals. Second, the enslaved could be 
eaten in some places. Cannibalism was practiced in the Congo basin but 
did not occur in most areas where the kinship idiom predominated. Third, 
the enslaved could be devoted to the service of the gods, which placed the 
enslaved in a unique position. Technically, their masters were no longer peo- 
ple, and hence, they could not be transferred. From a purely secular per- 
spective, they were masterless, and hence their status was changed. In effect, 
they became part of a caste associated with religious cults since their status 
was inherited and strict endogamy was enforced. 

Various aspects of the Islamic tradition of slavery in Africa include the 
following: First, religion was consciously used to justify enslavement and 
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the maintenance of slave status, although the specific context and interpre- 
tation of Islam varied widely. Despite the superficial appearance of a com- 
mon religious heritage, the Qadiriyya brotherhood was dominant in West 
Africa, the Mahdiyya represented a new millennial brotherhood in the Su- 
dan in the nineteenth century, while Omani influence on the East African 
coast brought with it a legal and religious heritage that was Ibadi, not sufi. 
Second, the legal tradition was old; so, slavery was justified in accordance 
with practices that had existed since the time of the Prophet Muhammad 
and even before. This ancient legal corpus, despite differences between the 
Maliki School of Law that prevailed in West Africa and the Ibadi School 
on the East African coast, nonetheless defined the status of slavery in terms 
of Islamic orthodoxy. In contrast to the kinship idiom where outsiders were 
nonkin, outsiders in the Muslim context were pagans. Third, slaves, includ- 
ing eunuchs, had functions in government and the military which had sim- 
ilar titles and roles throughout the Islamic world. These privileged enslaved 
had little in common with the bulk of the enslaved population. Fourth, the 
enslaved could become wives of freemen, but more often they became con- 
cubines. The limitation on the permissible number of wives (four) meant 
that an additional woman was granted the lower status of concubine, which 
was clearly defined in law. The children of concubines were free, and the 
concubine was legally freed on the death of her master. Fifth, the treatment 
of women also resulted in the incorporation of large numbers of people of 
servile origin into the ranks of the freeborn, but unlike lineage slavery the 
act was automatic and not a gradual process. Sixth, there was a recognized 
act of emancipation, not only in the case of freedom granted at birth for 
the children of concubines and the eventual emancipation of concubines 
but also for all the enslaved who were fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity to purchase their own freedom, have their freedom purchased by a 
third party or receive the benediction of their master in some other way. 
Deathbed decrees and public displays of piety during religious festivals were 
common. Emancipation was perceived as alms giving; hence, it was one way 
masters could observe the tenets of Islam. 

The Islamic framework was similar to the kinship idiom in three respects. 
First, both allowed men to have sexual access to as many women as was 
financially possible, and the children by such unions tended to assume the 
status of the father. Second, in both regimes, the enslaved were appointed 
to important positions in society, whenever economic and political condi- 
tions were complex enough for elites to want trustworthy and totally de- 
pendent assistants. Third, neither ideological tradition had much to say 
about the economic uses of slaves. Because ideology masked the economic 
realities, exploitation was endemic to the social structure. Islamic practice 
emphasized the religious obligation to convert nonbelievers and took for 
granted the use of the enslaved in domestic and other services. The kinship 
idiom perceived the enslaved as outsiders to society whose marginality was 
gradually reduced as they were allowed more and more of the rights and 
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responsibilities of those with kinship connections. Social relationships were 
emphasized, not economic potential. In both cases, however, the economic 
importance of slavery cannot be overestimated, despite the fact that ideol- 
ogy was almost completely silent on the topic. 

In its continental African context, the ideology of abolition affected the 
external slave trade only as it led directly to the fight against slavery in 
Africa. Abolitionist theory had the following characteristics: It tended to 
be associated with Christianity and especially Christian missionary activ- 
ity, as opposed to European colonial policy. In this sense, colonial policy 
was often a captive of Christian ideology. Second, the abolitionist campaign 
moved forward slowly, so that numerous issues held center stage over the 
long history of abolitionism from the late eighteenth through the early twen- 
tieth centuries. Rarely did the proponents of abolition propose immediate 
and mass emancipation of slaves. Third, this cautious strategy required an 
ideological interpretation which distinguished African “domestic” slavery 
from the plantation slavery in the Americas. In this way, slavery in Africa 
could appear to be more benign and consequently more tolerable. Fourth, 
abolition was usually associated with the extension of trade, designated as 
“legitimate” in opposition to the slave trade, which became “illegal.” The 
encouragement of commercial expansion reflected the capitalism of con- 
temporary Europe, which was experiencing dramatic economic growth as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution. Commercial expansion was the first step 
toward colonialism. In fact, the state was more concerned with imposing 
new forms of exploitation and consequently openly tolerated slavery among 
those who supported the colonial regime. 


Factors affecting the ideology and practice of slavery 


The trade in the enslaved was usually essential to the survival of slave re- 
gimes. Domestically, commercial networks facilitated the import of newly 
enslaved for incorporation into society. Externally, foreign markets absorbed 
troublesome and unwanted slaves who otherwise presented a problem in 
the control of the domestic slave population. Because the enslaved usually 
were sent considerable distances from the point of enslavement, these com- 
mercial networks often combined different slave regimes into a far-reaching 
regional or intercontinental system. Sometimes individual masters or po- 
litical and moral leaders tried to prevent the sale of domestic slaves, but 
such policies seldom inhibited the marketing of slaves, even those born into 
slavery. When things went well, slave owners preferred domesticated and 
the locally born because they understood local custom and language, but 
if trouble arose, they could always resort to sale, an ever-present possibility 
that proved to be an effective threat of coercion, despite apparent harmony. 

Both the trans-Atlantic trade and the Islamic trade require special men- 
tion. It is no coincidence that those states and societies in Africa which had 
the most fully developed systems of slavery were connected with either one 
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or the other or both of the export sectors. West-central Africa was a major 
source of the enslaved for the Americas from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, during which time 4.0 million to 4.5 million captives were de- 
ported. Most of the enslaved came from a corridor that stretched inland 
from the Angolan and Loango coasts several hundred kilometers. Asante, 
the Yoruba states and the Bight of Biafra accounted for 4.1 million people 
sent to the Americas in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Yoruba 
states of the “Slave Coast,” together with Dahomey, were involved in the 
trade on a more substantial basis and for a longer time (roughly from 1650 
to 1860) than the Gold Coast or the Bight of Biafra. The Gold Coast became 
a major source of captives in the 1690s and remained so for a century. The 
Bight of Biafra entered the trade on a large scale only in the 1740s, and the 
region remained important for a century. 

Fully developed mechanisms of slave supply not only allowed the oper- 
ation of an export sector but also allowed the possibility that the enslaved 
could be used in large numbers in the domestic economy, too. Furthermore, 
these mechanisms were generally perceived as legitimate. There was con- 
cern over kidnapping and violation of local customs regarding enslavement, 
but there was no criticism of the legitimacy of enslavement and trade as a 
whole. This was fundamental to the ideological context because the eventual 
spread of abolitionist doctrines challenged these assumptions. Because this 
challenge came from outside, there was usually a crisis and often active re- 
sistance. Several features of slave supply have been predominant in those ar- 
eas most closely associated with the export trade. First, most newly enslaved 
individuals were captured in slave raids, wars or kidnapping expeditions. 
Jihad added another dimension to this supply mechanism because enslave- 
ment came to be justified on the basis of Islam. Organized slave raiding was 
sometimes a state affair and sometimes the activity of private entrepreneurs 
who could turn their economic interests to political advantage. Religiously 
sanctioned enslavement was sometimes more typical than politically mo- 
tivated enslavement. Oracles and shrines fulfilled some of the functions of 
centralized states by serving as institutions for mediating disputes. Even 
compensation for such services often took the form of slaves. Despite the 
paucity of demographic data, particularly with respect to periods before the 
very end of the nineteenth century, we are safe to conclude that the enslaved 
formed a significant portion of the population in many parts of Africa. Slav- 
ery was significant in that it was a major means of organizing labor, what- 
ever other functions it fulfilled. The broad economic trends are important 
in the analysis of slavery. The tendency was toward greater rationalization 
of slavery in economic terms wherever the market economy or political cen- 
tralization or both enabled the greater exploitation of slave labor. Ideol- 
ogy had little to say about this process, and in this sense, the greater use of 
slave labor was often out of step with the ideology of particular societies. In 
Marxist terms, the forces and relations of production shifted so that slav- 
ery became one basis of production, but the ideological superstructure still 
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reflected other modes of production. Hence, Islam and the kinship idiom 
retained their vitality in providing the symbolic language through which 
slave masters justified and legitimized their domination of society, includ- 
ing slaves, freemen and kin alike. As slavery became a significant factor in 
production, the variations in ideology became exaggerated versions of the 
differences between Muslim and non-Muslim areas. The form in which ide- 
ology was expressed diverged to a considerable extent from the actual prac- 
tice of slavery. By contrast, those areas which were politically decentralized 
or had experienced more limited market development or both changed less. 
Consequently, the actual practice of slavery in such regions remained closer 
to the ideological framework. 


Slavery and ideology 


The study of slavery requires an historical approach preoccupied with 
change over time and careful analysis of documentation. In the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of slavery, change has often been disguised or distorted 
because of the types of documentation available. Usually, it is necessary to 
examine material from a later period in order to analyze slavery in the past. 
This involves extrapolation backward in time, a dangerous technique in the 
best of circumstances. This problem is particularly severe in the analysis of 
oral sources, for such information tends to provide a perception of the past 
that reinforces social and political relationships at the time the oral sources 
are recorded. Traditions necessarily carry forward evidence from the past, 
even as they legitimize present relationships, but such evidence is laden with 
ideological overtones which have to be deciphered. When this is attempted, 
it is sometimes possible to unravel past social relations of production, but it 
is seldom possible to establish an accurate time frame. Less structured oral 
sources, particularly remembrances of the past and family stories, are easier 
to place chronologically, but these sources tell us more about how people felt 
about slavery in a static and relatively recent past than they do about how 
slavery actually functioned. Nonetheless, indigenous interpretations serve 
as a valuable starting point in historical reconstruction, and when they are 
checked again and again with other data, it becomes possible to attain a 
more sophisticated analysis of slavery in its historical context. 

Most especially, the perceptions of slavery recorded through current oral 
traditions, anthropological observations of a previous generation, colonial 
documentation and missionary accounts from a century ago are particu- 
larly valuable in reconstructing the ideological framework for slavery. These 
views must be assessed in the context of economic, social and political de- 
velopments which may not appear to relate to slavery because very often 
other factors reveal more about how the enslaved were actually used than 
the ideological framework alone. Our focus on ideology is intended to high- 
light this situation. By consciously focusing on ideology, we have attempted 
to gain a more accurate view of the material basis of slavery. 
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This concentration on ideology has drawn its inspiration from the recent 
advances in social history, which Michael Fellman summarizes as follows: 


One of the most significant and provocative contributions made by so- 
cial and intellectual historians, cultural anthropologists, and sociolo- 
gists of knowledge in recent years has been the opening outward the 
concept of ideology to encompass not only formal, consciously worked 
out socio-political thought patterns or systems of rationalizations for ul- 
terior political and economic aims, but also multilevelled, culture-wide 
searches for explanatory devices and systems of guidance.!! 


In analyzing the political and economic aims of slave masters, as well as 
the “systems of rationalization” behind these aims, scholars have often ac- 
cepted at face value the views of slavery presented by members of a society. 
More often than not, simple models of slavery that explain servility in terms 
of gradual assimilation are shown to be inaccurate and misleading, more a 
reflection of ideology alone than the total structure of slavery, including the 
economic reality as well as ideology. Such views are important, but their 
acceptance without critical analysis perpetuates myths about the past. 


The slavery of Africans in diaspora 


Although the relevance of the African background is usually admitted, 
the continuities and discontinuities of African history in the diaspora 
have often been minimized or ignored. With rare exceptions, such as the 
identification of a Muslim factor, it is as if Africa had little impact on the 
development of slave society and identity in the Americas, except in a gen- 
eralized sense. Marketing behavior, credit institutions, religious rituals, 
naming practices, funeral ceremonies and other features of culture are 
recognized as sharing traits with a generalized and often timeless Africa, 
but these cultural traits developed in the context of specific historical sit- 
uations from which identifiable groups of enslaved Africans actually trace 
their provenance. Identification of cultural traits is hardly sufficient for the 
purposes of analyzing the development of the African diaspora, moreo- 
ver. In terms of the ideological underpinnings of slavery and what individ- 
uals understood shifted dramatically in the Middle Passage, even before 
the experience of slavery in the Americas. While people had knowledge 
of slavery, those being sent to the Americas had no understanding of the 
racism inherent in slavery in the minds of Europeans and implemented on 
the plantations and the mines. 

The analysis and discussion in this book depend upon the concept of di- 
aspora. A diaspora, like the ethnic group with which it is identified, requires 
the recognition of a boundary; those on one side are associated with the 
homeland, if there is one, and those on the other side are in the diaspora. 
Individuals define themselves in opposition to their, often many and varied, 
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host societies through the identification with the homeland and other di- 
aspora communities. Individuals in the diaspora were in contact with the 
homeland, however irregular and indirect, to an extent that needs further 
study. Political and environmental factors can temporarily disrupt or im- 
pede the interchange, but the diaspora ceases to have meaning if the idea of 
an ancestral home is lost. While abroad, individuals maintained their social 
identity by living in communities which traced their origins to the home- 
land. As the case of the Jewish diaspora demonstrates, the inability to access 
a homeland for a prolonged period can prompt a quest that in itself becomes 
an important component of the identity of the diaspora. In the case of the 
African diaspora, identification with the homeland varied considerably. In 
many places, individuals participated in organized communities whose or- 
igins in Africa distinguished among several ethnic, religious and political 
backgrounds. White masters and overseers regularly acknowledged ethnic 
and religious differences among the enslaved in the conduct of the economic 
life of plantations. Their perceptions of differences among the enslaved are 
important in reconstructing the hidden dimensions of slave communities, 
but only through careful study. 

Enslaved Africans, as was the case with members of other diasporas, 
did not readily accept the categorization of their masters and hosts. The 
“Africanness” of the diaspora emerged in tandem with the evolving racism 
that provided the moral and liminal means of upholding the enslavement of 
Blacks. In general discussion, masters referred to all of the enslaved as a cat- 
egory, rarely distinguishing among them as individuals. Racial designations 
and stereotypes blurred the historical identities of the various ethnic com- 
munities that formed under slavery. How and when racialized influences 
shaped slavery and the lives of people obviously varied. Racial stereotyping 
was constantly reformulated, just as ethnicity and community were perpet- 
ually redefined under slavery. Diasporas had their particular tensions with 
their host societies; in the Americas, that tension expressed itself through 
racism. Enslaved Africans defined their membership in their own commu- 
nities in a variety of ways, often involving layers of identity with overlapping 
and frequently competing interests. As with other diasporas, enslaved Af- 
ricans subordinated internal divisions and differences in language, religion 
and other aspects of culture to their circumstances. The different subcul- 
tures of the diaspora developed an orthodoxy that was “traditional,” indeed 
“creole.” 

Diasporas, as made very clear in the case of enslaved Africans, operated 
outside of or alongside the political and legal structures of the host countries 
where members of the diaspora found themselves. In many circumstances, 
people joined larger diasporas, often losing any sense of cultural purity as 
a subgroup. In the African context, there were a number of diasporas, and 
these were made up of those born into slavery and freeborn alike. Moreover, 
past relationships, including pawnship, apprenticeship, enforced marriage 
or concubinage, and indenture, might well influence the interaction among 
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members of the diaspora. Surely, people who spoke the same language must 
have discussed their personal histories. 

Historically, the failure to study enslaved Africans in the Americas from 
the perspective of African history is largely a result of the way in which 
African history developed as a subdiscipline. The effort to identify an au- 
tonomous African past consciously or not affected the decisions to concen- 
trate on particular themes in African history that were divorced from the 
study of slavery in the Americas. This political decision separated the study 
of Africans in the Americas from the history of continental Africa, and 
Afro-American Studies or Black Studies remained virtually distinct from 
African Studies. The rise of pseudo-historical Afro-centrism in this context 
is hardly surprising. Afro-centrism promotes an attitude that counteracts 
racism and emphasizes A frica’s place in the Americas and other parts of the 
diaspora. But Afro-centrism has denied itself the rigors of historical meth- 
odology. The revisionist approach to the study of religion, ethnicity and 
culture in the Americas corrects this ahistoricism by emphasizing African 
history; the evolution of slave cultures in the Americas was tied to a specific 
set of African contexts that must be analyzed historically. The context of en- 
slavement and the experiences of the enslaved in Africa before deportation 
to the Americas then become relevant. 

If African history holds the key to the diaspora, then the study of the di- 
aspora must begin in Africa, not in the Americas or elsewhere. The African 
diaspora has to be dissected in its entirety. The personal histories of indi- 
vidual enslaved Africans then have to be examined for historical patterns 
that stem from Africa. By examining the African history of the trade, the fo- 
cus shifts. Instead of focusing on the Americas, the method follows cohorts 
of people from Africa to the various places in the diaspora to which they 
might have gone, whether in the Americas, Islamic North Africa or else- 
where in Africa. Inevitably, a focus on the Americas selects those in slavery 
who were assembled in each slave society (Jamaica, Bahia, Cuba, etc.), re- 
gardless of the different places of origin of their many enslaved immigrants. 
The study of slave culture in this context emphasizes the common features 
of the Americas and thereby focuses on “creolization”; the origins of indi- 
viduals are ambiguous and generalized. It is now clear, however, that the 
enslaved can be followed from the different parts of Africa by extrapolating 
from known shipping records, verifying such data in the Americas. This 
approach balances the homogenizing tendency of the creolization model. 
It follows enslaved individuals who coalesced as communities, either on the 
basis of Islam, other religious and cultural institutions, and/or language. 
From this perspective, specific historical circumstances determined who 
was deported and who was not, and these circumstances might well have 
influenced who was active in promoting adjustments under slavery and pre- 
serving knowledge of Africa. The different reasons for enslavement have to 
be distinguished as crucial variables in determining what factors were im- 
portant to the enslaved population. Whether an individual became a slave 
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as a result of war, famine, commercial bankruptcy, judicial punishment or 
religious persecution mattered. The conscious deportation of political pris- 
oners has to be distinguished from impersonal transactions in the fairs and 
market places of Africa. Instances of “mistakes” need to be documented 
as a means of determining why individuals ended up in the Americas or 
North Africa who legally should not have been enslaved. Such examples in- 
clude arbitrary alterations in the terms and conditions of pawnship, failure 
to ransom kidnapped victims and “panyarring,” that is, the seizure of indi- 
viduals for debt or other compensation.!* Those in slavery can be examined 
as individuals and as recognizable groups of people who had personal and 
collective histories. 

The methodologies and research results of Africanist history can be used 
effectively in the examination of the conditions of the enslaved in the Amer- 
icas. In the process of applying these methodologies and research results, 
we also learn more about the history of Africa itself. Specifically, because it 
is now possible to say much more about the identities of the enslaved people 
who were brought to the Americas from Africa, we can now see those in 
slavery in the Americas as not just an enslaved Black population but also as 
Africans who constituted a displaced population that behaved in ways that 
were similar to other displaced people at other times. The fact that people 
were forcibly transported from Africa in the case of the enslaved should not 
disguise the similarity with other migrations. By comparing the movement 
of those in slavery across the Atlantic with other trans-Atlantic migrations, 
it is possible to see Africans as active agents in reformulating their cultural 
and social identities in the Americas, despite the oppressive conditions to 
which they were subjugated. The issue of agency is important in unraveling 
the history of Africans outside of Africa. Scholars have taken the conscious 
actions of the enslaved into consideration in studying slave resistance, even 
extending their analyses to the ethnic origins of those involved in revolts 
and marronage. The extent to which specific historical situations influ- 
enced this resistance can be explored further. The study of religion, cultural 
expression (including music, cuisine, and naming patterns) and social rela- 
tionships (kinship, ethnicity and shipboard friendships) also hinges on the 
recognition that people found ways to determine their identities on their 
own terms. Much more so than previously, these aspects of slave culture 
are not perceived as “survivals” but rather as features of conscious and 
not-so-conscious decisions by people themselves in selecting from their 
collective experiences those cultural and historical antecedents that helped 
make sense of the cruelty of slavery in the Americas. While many enslaved 
were brutalized to the extent that they died without entering into mean- 
ingful and sustainable forms of social and cultural interaction with their 
compatriots, many others more or less successfully reestablished communi- 
ties, reformulated their sense of identity, and reinterpreted ethnicity under 
slavery and freedom in the Americas. More than simply the foundation 
for individual and collective acts of resistance, these expressions of agency 
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involved the transfer and adaptation of the contemporary world of Africa to 
the Americas and were not merely “survivals” of some diluted African past. 
Despite the “social death” of which Orlando Patterson speaks,'* the en- 
slaved created a new social world that drew on known African experiences. 
Certainly, the horrors of enslavement, the rough march to coastal ports and 
the trauma of the Middle Passage affected the psychological and medical 
health of the enslaved population, but not to the extent imagined by Stanley 
Elkins, at least not in most cases. While resurrection from Patterson’s “so- 
cial death” was distorted by chattel slavery, many enslaved Africans were 
nonetheless fit enough to participate in the “400 Years’ War” of which 
Peter Tosh sings.'* The cultural links between Africa and its diaspora have 
moved on, in, for instance, archaeological research into material culture 
and foodways.!> Historians have been cynical about the use of archaeolog- 
ical and ethnographical research, but such sources provide evidence of the 
tenacity of African traditions and material culture from the slave era to the 
present. 

From the perspective of Africa, therefore, it is fruitful to examine the 
condition of the enslaved in the Americas on the basis that they were still 
Africans, despite their chattel status, the deracination that accompanied 
their forced migration, and the sometimes haphazard and too often deliber- 
ate attempts of Europeans to destroy or otherwise undermine this African 
identity. I am not here suggesting that enslaved Blacks conceived of them- 
selves in pan-African terms of recent times; the evolution of such solidarity 
has to be examined historically for different periods and places. 

Rather, I am arguing that many of the enslaved in the Americas, perhaps 
the great majority, interpreted their lived experiences in terms of their per- 
sonal histories, as anyone would, and in that sense the African side of the 
Atlantic continued to have meaning. Often slaves, former slaves and their 
descendants still regarded themselves as Africans — in the broad sense that 
they had come from Africa, no matter whether they reinterpreted that iden- 
tity in reformulated ethnic terms (Nago, Coramantee, Mandingo, Pawpaw, 
etc.), in religious terms (Male/Muslim, Kongo Christian, animist) or in some 
other manner. Efforts to return to Africa by boat or by joining the world of 
the ancestors through suicide have special meaning in this sense. They are 
perhaps the starkest examples of the continued association with Africa for 
some slaves. 
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2 Experiences of the enslaved 
in Africa 


The slave route from Africa to the Americas is as old as the contact between 
Europe and the New World itself, and the slave route across the Sahara is older 
still.! Hence, to describe the lives of ordinary people in Western Africa during 
the era of slavery would require an examination of the whole of African history 
over the past 500 years and more. And in Africa, as in Europe and the Amer- 
icas, there was tremendous change over this period and extensive variation at 
any point in time. Life in 1807, when Britain and the United States outlawed 
the slave trade, was considerably different than in 1492, when Columbus first 
sailed to the Caribbean. Hence, to give an impression of how people in Africa 
lived during the era of trans-Atlantic slavery is also to understand how the 
lives of people changed over the course of the slave trade. In 1492, a coup d’état 
brought a Muslim ruler, Askia Muhammad, to the throne of the great empire 
of Songhay, and for the next 100 years, Songhay ruled much of West Africa. 
As empires have always done, Songhay’s influence extended to areas beyond 
its military control. At this time, the slavery of Africans in the Americas was 
in its infancy. Yet, in 1591, a military invasion from Morocco across the Sahara 
destroyed Songhay, and much of the internal cohesion of West Africa came to 
an end, precisely when trans-Atlantic slavery emerged as the principal means 
of exploiting the agricultural and mineral wealth of the Americas. The lives 
of ordinary people changed because of this monumental collapse of Songhay. 
Similarly, the changes imposed by European abolition of the slave trade after 
1807, although confusing and often delayed in their impact, were also monu- 
mental. Hence, the first task in considering how people lived during the slavery 
era is to identify the differences over time that affected both people who were 
forced, through slavery, to cross the Atlantic and those who remained behind 
in Africa, whether in slavery or free. Africa in 1492 or 1591 was not the same as 
in 1807, any more than Europe and the Americas were. 

Where people lived also made a difference because not all parts of Africa 
were affected by the trans-Atlantic slave trade; some places supplied the 
trans-Saharan trade, while other places were too remote to be affected by 
either. Here, my concern is with those areas of Western Africa that became 
tied to the slave route to the Americas; but even with this restriction, modes 
of livelihood varied as well, also affecting lifestyles, cultures and material 
prosperity. Whether people relied extensively on hunting and gathering to 
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survive, or were agriculturists in the forest or savanna, or livestock herd- 
ers in the Sahel or Sahara affected their lives totally. Muslims and animists 
lived in close proximity, if not always in peaceful coexistence, in the north- 
ern savanna and along trade routes that crisscrossed much of West Africa. 
Yet, there were areas that fed the slave trade where there was no Islamic 
presence. For example, the Igbo region of the Bight of Biafra, one of the ma- 
jor origins of enslaved Africans who crossed the Atlantic, especially in the 
eighteenth century, did not experience this Muslim influence. Similarly, the 
Kingdom of Kongo, which established diplomatic and commercial relations 
with Portugal virtually at the same time that Columbus set sail, was another 
situation entirely. While there was no Islamic impact, by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, many people in Kongo had converted to Christianity. 
Understandably, the lives of people in Kongo were different from their 
contemporaries in Songhay, which at that time was at its height as a Muslim 
empire. Most of the Guinea coast, below the Gambia River, was neither 
Muslim nor Christian; although not well understood in terms of historical 
development, people in these areas believed in a spirit world comprised of 
ancestors and natural forces that were propitiated through rituals and pos- 
session cults. Local shrines were the counterparts of mosques and churches. 
In many ways, all “victims” of enslavement were a casualty of a system of 
slavery that relied on mechanisms of procurement.” In that sense, all enslaved 
women and enslaved children who were enslaved can be considered to have 
been civilian casualties. There is nothing in the biographical accounts that 
have been recovered that suggests that women were directly involved in war, 
although they sometimes were camp followers who supported military cam- 
paigns and defense in subsidiary ways, such as food preparation and trans- 
port of food. Most men were captured in war or were potentially soldiers and 
therefore in local contexts were eligible to be sold into slavery as prisoners of 
war. There was allowance made for ransoming, which usually affected males 
from families who could raise the requisite funds, often twice the sale price as 
a Slave. In discussing war casualties, therefore, soldiers and even potential sol- 
diers can be excluded from consideration of the impact on civilians, although 
some soldiers were in fact slaves and hence their involvement in military cam- 
paigns was not necessarily voluntary. Many males were captured in war or 
slave raiding that was politically motivated, if not also motivated by profits 
to be derived from ransoming and gains from the theft of livestock, grain and 
other material goods. Cases of enslaved Muslims taken to Brazil provide ex- 
amples of conscious policy of enslavement as a political weapon.* Moreover, 
newly captured males may have been already slaves since many armies were 
comprised of slave soldiers. Raiding also targeted rural areas against unpro- 
tected plantations and villages where the enslaved lived, with the result that 
many people who were already enslaved were re-enslaved and hence simply 
changed masters. These same men could easily be impressed into the armies 
of their new masters and have become active belligerents in war themselves. 
To capture the geographical and temporal differences of enslavement and 
the religious and cultural manifestations that resulted, this chapter considers 
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the experiences of a few individuals as a means of portraying how Africans 
lived and died during the height of the slave trade to the Americas. The ac- 
counts of Muslims describing life in West Africa are numerous in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries.t Numerous biographical accounts have been 
recovered that describe some features of life in the western and central Sudan 
and the resulting impact of enslavement and slavery in the Americas. We also 
have other accounts of enslaved individuals from these same regions who went 
north across the Sahara or, indeed, stayed in West Africa. An examination of 
what is known about these people focuses on real individuals and their lives." 
Moreover, it requires a degree of specificity in establishing historical context 
essential to understanding the impact of the slave trade on Africa and the 
influence of enslaved Africans on the development of the cultures and socie- 
ties of the Americas. For this reason, this method of following individuals is 
intended to show the importance of historical context in considering the slave 
route. People in Africa lived in history, which is essential to emphasize be- 
cause slavery as an institution tried to strip people of their social identity, and 
therefore their history. The oppressive conditions of slavery in the Americas 
imposed a degree of adjustment that required the adaptation of the enslaved 
in ways that would not have happened in Africa. Forced to adjust in order to 
survive, enslaved Africans proved to be inventive in the ways in which they 
made sense of their lives and their pasts; the new cultures of the Americas 
drew heavily on the reinterpretation of the African background. 

Because of the dominance in interior markets of Muslim merchants, there 
was a preponderance of women, including girls, in the interior markets, and 
indeed connecting with the trans-Saharan trade. Women and children fitted 
into the Muslim slave trade more readily than men, and hence there was 
disparity in the gender and age composition of the enslaved population on 
the coast of West Africa. Women and children did not tend to come from 
the interior, but from near the coast. That does not mean that women and 
children were not enslaved. Quite the contrary, there was a large trade in 
women and children in the interior.° Indeed, relatively speaking, women, at 
least young women, and children, particularly girls, were worth more than 
men, even young men. The prices for the enslaved in the interior of West 
Africa indicate that there was a steady demand and a ready supply of the en- 
slaved that were governed by market conditions, and therefore available for 
purchase. The price data also show that women were worth more than men, 
and girls were almost always worth more than young males. An analysis of 
the age and gender profile of the trans-Atlantic trade allows some basis for 
estimating the impact of the population displacement on Africa. 

In considering the damage to civilians resulting from war and raiding, it 
should be recognized that many enslaved individuals remained in Africa, 
and hence estimates of the number sent across the Atlantic, Sahara and 
Indian Ocean, while important in themselves, provide some indication of 
the scale of slavery within Africa. The differentials in slave prices in the 
interior of West Africa, in which females generally cost a quarter or a third 
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more than males, reflected an internal West African market for slaves, 
which to some extent was autonomous.’ Muslim merchants played a key role 
in this internal slave trade in West Africa, as much as mulatto merchants 
did in Portuguese Angola, but whereas in West-central Africa, merchants 
funneled the enslaved to the coast, Muslim merchants were as unlikely to 
transfer the enslaved who could be retained within Africa. 

For the enslaved, the first adjustment was in response to the brutality 
of the enslavement experience in Africa. Enslavement as a historical force 
caused death and destruction as well. 

Those who survived suffered dislocation, even if they were able to escape 
capture and avoid death. The political and economic consequences of this 
process of dislocation and adjustment have been central to African history, 
and its legacy continues to affect the present. The slave trade meant that the 
daily lives of individuals could end abruptly during a slave raid, kidnapping 
expedition or war. People were reduced to a condition of destitution because 
of such activities, and localized and periodic droughts were made worse 
because of related political insecurity. 

Besides the many people who did not survive enslavement, many others 
remained behind in Africa rather than being shipped overseas or across the 
Sahara. Their status was altered. Where individuals had once lived in vil- 
lages surrounded by kin, and where their sense of belonging was based on 
culture, religion and language, they now became property, stripped of iden- 
tity who could be bought, sold, bequeathed and even sacrificed at funerals 
in some non-Muslim areas. 

The enslaved who remained in Africa could become concubines and jun- 
ior wives, if female, or military commanders and tax collectors, if male; 
and their material well-being thereby benefited from their attachment to the 
commercial and political elite. Many others who had been enslaved or were 
born into slavery performed the daily chores and the hard work, whether it 
was the preparation of food and transport of water by girls and women, or 
farming and tending livestock by boys and men. The slave trade affected the 
lives of all these people. An understanding of the living conditions of people 
in West Africa must therefore assess the extent of death and destruction as 
well as the impact on those reduced to a servile status, whether they stayed 
in Africa or were sent to the Americas or across the Sahara. Conditions in 
Africa underwent a process of transformation that was not only tied closely 
to fluctuations in the demand for slave labor in the Americas but also to 
conditions in the Islamic world and to the internal history of West Africa 
itself. While many people lived in isolated communities, hilltop retreats or 
dispersed settlements only loosely under some central authority, if at all, we 
know very little about the lives of ordinary people in these places, except 
through vague oral traditions and later anthropological projections into the 
past. We know much more about the daily lives of those who lived in central- 
ized states, towns along trade routes, or places where iron working, textile 
manufacturing, salt mining or palm oil extraction took place. 
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For the fortunate few in Africa, as well as for the European slave mer- 
chants and slave owners in the Americas, the slave route led to military 
success, political power and commercial gain that enabled a level of pros- 
perity and influence strongly affecting the organization of society and the 
development of culture in Africa. The towns and cities of West Africa had 
their palaces and courts, public gardens, prayer grounds, market places 
and commercial districts, as well as mosques, shrines, and, even in a few 
places, churches. At the centers of commercial and political power, the elite 
was often literate, at least by the sixteenth century in Muslim towns and 
by the eighteenth century at the ports along the Guinea coast and in the 
courts of the major states in the immediate interior.’ Towns and cities were 
closely linked to the Muslim centers of North Africa and the Middle East, 
to the European-dominated Atlantic rim, or to both. The existence of these 
connections, whether to the Islamic or the trans-Atlantic world, was long 
denied or misrepresented in European and North American scholarship, 
but a close examination of the historical record, as biographical accounts 
make clear, suggests otherwise. Moreover, the emphasis on memory and on 
the oral preservation of traditions has, to some extent, obscured the impor- 
tance of literacy in connecting Western Africa to the wider world. The oral 
tradition continued to function in the context of local religious, political 
and social structures, but much of Western Africa was not isolated from the 
Islamic and Atlantic worlds. The literate culture connected the Muslim elite 
to the Islamic heartland and the “westernized” elite along the Guinea coast 
to the European-dominated Atlantic. Despite the scourge of slavery, the cul- 
tural history of Western Africa reveals a level of education and a complexity 
of social interaction that demonstrates that many places in Africa were in 
the mainstream of world history. 

However we look at daily life, we have to distinguish between the po- 
litically powerful, usually male, and those of subordinate and sometimes 
exploited status, whether because of ethnicity, age or gender. The range of 
experiences can be sensed from a consideration of the biographical profiles 
of enslaved people. Those who traveled the slave route allow a glimpse into 
what life was like at the time. The life histories discussed here relied on both 
memory and literacy; in some cases, accounts were dictated to European au- 
thors, but in other cases the enslaved were themselves literate. Because the 
enslaved experienced life on both sides of the Atlantic, these comparisons 
are not only warranted but also provide a useful way of documenting the 
lived experiences of real people. 

The specificity of biographical accounts is intended to highlight the im- 
portance of historical context. The reason for emphasizing context is to 
demonstrate that African history was as complex as the history of Europe 
and the Americas, and that to understand the emergence of the modern 
world, Africa cannot be considered in an ahistorical and unscientific man- 
ner without recognizing that a perpetuation of such distortion constitutes a 
form of institutionalized racism. Coming to terms with the past, including 
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examination of how Western Africa did and did not merge into the world of 
the Atlantic rim, is essential in this process. For Muslims in the western and 
central Sudan, there were certain fundamental changes that affected how 
they lived. The period of Songhay rule in the sixteenth century and the tur- 
bulence of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were punctuated by out- 
breaks of Muslim jihad beginning in the 1680s and 1690s which set the tone 
for the period when the western Sudan was enmeshed in the slave network 
that supplied the Americas. The continuation of jihad into the first decade 
of the nineteenth century produced the Sokoto Caliphate, which came into 
existence as a militant Muslim state that was adverse to the subordination 
within the Atlantic world. The result of this political consolidation was the 
massive enslavement of people but not for the purpose of sending the en- 
slaved to the Americas. Jihdd is an important example of religious war as a 
cause of enslavement. As an extension of this movement, the Yoruba wars of 
the nineteenth century reveal the importance of the religious component in 
West African history since jihad was the key factor in the collapse of Oyo af- 
ter 1817. The role of Islam made the area of the “Nigerian” hinterland quite 
different from the Kingdom of Kongo, although the religious factor does 
call for comparison; the Christian civil wars of the Kingdom of Kongo in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries were similarly devastating. 
The background to life in West Africa can be gleaned from examining 
Songhay. The writings of Ahmad Baba, the learned jurist from Timbuktu, 
are an indigenous description revealing a cosmopolitan world of learning 
and culture that unfortunately was nonetheless subjected to the tragedy of 
history — war, destruction and slavery. Ahmad Baba witnessed the Moroc- 
can invasion of Songhay in 1591 and spent many years in captivity in Muslim 
Morocco, despite his scholarship and Islamic learning.’ His descriptions of 
life in the western Sudan in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
reveal a world that had achieved considerable development; major centers 
of learning at Timbuktu, Jenne and Gao attracted students, mostly males, 
of all ages and many different, ethnic backgrounds. They studied advanced 
texts in Arabic on law, geography, religion and mysticism, medicine, and 
other subjects. After many years in captivity, Ahmad Baba was allowed to 
return to Timbuktu, where he continued to write and teach until his death. 
Ahmad Baba’s account is verified by another captive, al-Hasan ibn Muham- 
mad al-Wazzan, known in English as Leo Africanus, another Muslim who 
spent many years in Rome, in captivity to Christians.!° Al-Hasan al-Wazzan 
recorded life south of the Sahara, mentioning the staple crops (millet and 
sorghum) that were basic to the diet of West Africans at the time, and indeed 
have largely remained so. He also described textile manufacturing, the pro- 
duction of leather goods and the distribution of locally produced salt and 
other minerals. Al-Hasan’s Africa, like that of Ahmad Baba, was on the fron- 
tiers of Islam, closely tied to North Africa and the Middle East, not to Europe 
or the Americas. In this world, Muslims and non-Muslims had experienced 
a long history of peaceful, commercial intercourse, punctuated by issues of 
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enslavement, political confrontation and social friction. The “slave route” in- 
itially directed northward toward the Islamic heartlands,!! but then reaching 
the Atlantic coast as well, was a major destabilizing influence in the lives of 
many people. As the demand for the enslaved in the Americas increased, es- 
pecially after the time of Ahmad Baba and al-Hasan al-Wazzan, this destabi- 
lization associated with the slave route became even more pronounced. 

In the late seventeenth century in West Africa when Portugal was contin- 
uing to develop its Brazilian domains, France and Britain were emerging as 
the major sugar producers based on their occupation of key islands in the 
Caribbean, and the fledgling North American colonies were only beginning 
to develop more than frontier villages. This was a period of considerable 
change in Africa, but even in the aftermath of the Moroccan conquest of 
Songhay, the savanna and Sahelian regions remained a part of the Islamic 
world, as represented by the Saifawa ruled state of Borno in the basin of 
Lake Chad, where scholarship flourished. In the Senegambia region, more- 
over, Muslim scholars and teachers associated with such scholastic centers 
as Pir Gourey began to teach and then to implement a form of militant 
Islam that would result in the overthrow of many governments and in the 
establishment of new regimes, and even new states, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

The account of Ayuba Suleiman Ibrahima Diallo, who was born about 
1701 in Fuuta Bundu on the Senegal River, the son of a prominent Muslim 
cleric of Fuuta Toro origin, is particularly valuable as a commentary on how 
daily life was affected in the early eighteenth century, for he followed the 
slave route both as a slave trader and as a slave. Most people along the Sene- 
gal River valley had been Muslim for centuries, but by the end of the seven- 
teenth century, there was considerable unrest within the Muslim community 
as reformers attempted to establish strong governments with a commitment 
to Islam. Fuuta Bundu was one such country with a Muslim government, 
established at the end of the seventeenth century through jihad. Indeed, 
the foundation of Muslim government in Bundu began a movement that 
transformed the lives of many, many people, as large areas of West Africa 
experienced jihad, first in Bundu, then Fuuta Toro, Fuuta Jalon, and inland 
as far as Lake Chad. By the early nineteenth century, much of the western 
and central Sudan had come under the rule of Islamic governments. Un- 
derstandably, this jihadd movement met resistance, which is clear in Ayuba 
Suleiman’s case. At the time he was enslaved in 1731, he was on a commercial 
expedition to the coast, where he had actually sold captives for his father. 
He was later seized himself, sold to a British ship and taken to Maryland in 
North America, but secured his emancipation and subsequently returned to 
West Africa in 1734.!? 

There are other accounts, besides that of Ayuba Suleiman, that describe 
commercial life, which was closely linked with the far-reaching Muslim net- 
works that connected Senegambia with the Sahara and North Africa, as 
well as European ships at the coast, during the eighteenth century. Abu Bakr 
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al-Saddiq, who was born in Timbuktu in about 1790, describes the Muslim 
towns of Jenne, Kong and Buna that were on the commercial axis from As- 
ante and the Gold Coast to Timbuktu, an important route for the movement 
of gold, salt, textiles and kola nuts, as well as slaves. His father was a wealthy 
merchant and learned scholar, and his mother was from Borno, the daugh- 
ter of a Hausa merchant. This background was reflected in Abu Bakr’s edu- 
cation and life experiences. Yet, Abu Bakr was also enslaved because he was 
at Buna when the town was invaded by an army from Asante.!? 

As these lives make clear, issues of slavery were complicated in West Af- 
rica. Both sides enslaved war captives and helpless villagers, and sometimes 
sold them along the slave route that led to the Atlantic, or put them to work 
in the fields in West Africa itself. But Ayuba Suleiman’s testimony also in- 
dicates that people were freed from slavery, and indeed in Fuuta Bundu, 
Ayuba Suleiman claimed that a “person who flies thither [to Bundu] for pro- 
tection shall not be made a slave”: 


This privilege is in force there to this day, and is extended to all in gen- 
eral, that can read and know God, as they express it; and it has con- 
tributed much to the peopling of the place, which is now very large and 
flourishing.!* 


Ayuba Suleiman’s account suggests that people in West Africa lived in the 
real world, where war and political struggle were capable of interfering with 
the daily lives of people. Moreover, his travels across the Atlantic, both ways, 
indicate that the history of the slave route was not unidirectional or simple. 
While most Africans who were enslaved in the Americas never returned to 
their homelands, of course, Ayuba Suleiman did, and inevitably his account 
is evidence that trans-Atlantic contact, and hence influence, was not severed 
by the slave trade. The trans-Atlantic world interacted with the Muslim world 
in ways that people at the time did not always know about. Both the accounts 
of Ayuba Suleiman and Abu Bakr al-Saddigq also establish the extent of liter- 
acy and Islamic culture in parts of Western Africa in the century after the fall 
of Songhay. Rather than collapse as Songhay had, Islam flourished and was 
now experiencing a degree of militancy that was to revolutionize West Africa 
to an extent comparable to the impact of the French Revolution in Europe. 

Hence, Islam had a considerable effect on the lives of people in the north- 
ern savanna, Sahel and indeed the Sahara. Moreover, despite the wars and 
crises of history, the general level of life for most people was reasonably 
prosperous for its day, not unlike other parts of the Muslim world. As de- 
scribed in the early 1780s, the various countries in the western and central 
Sudan were prosperous and religious: 


... everywhere one finds towns and villages which are built according to 
the taste of Barbary; one should not be surprised that the inhabitants 
of these countries, because they have so much contact with the Arabs, 
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have adopted both their customs and their religion. This is, as is well 
known, the Muslim faith which they all profess in this part of Africa. 
All the towns are provided with mosques; in some of these, especially 
in the states of Bornou and Tombouctou, one finds also public schools, 
in which writing and reading with arabic letters is taught, as these are 
the only ones that are known, and where also the Koran is explained to 
those who want to become marabouts or priests.!> 


In the recollections of Salih Bilali, a Muslim from Massina, the Fulbe coun- 
try south of Timbuktu, housing in the towns consisted of two types: 


Those occupied by the richer classes are built of cylindrical bricks, made 
of clay mixed with rice chaff, and dried in the sun. They contain two 
rooms only; one of which is used as a store-room, and the other as an 
eating and sleeping apartment, for the whole family. They are of one 
story high, with flat roofs, made of joists, overlaid with strips of wood, 
and plastered with a very white clay. The inhabitants sleep on raised 
platforms, covered with mats; and during the cold weather, which occurs 
about the season of the rice harvest, blankets of wool made from their 
own sheep, are used. The fires are made on the floors, and the smoke 
escapes by a hole left in the roof. The poorer classes live in small conical 
huts, make of poles, connected at the tops, and covered with straw.!® 


This description of mud-brick houses and thatched huts would have applied 
to other parts of West Africa as well. 

The stories of individuals reveal the historical movement of Islam in West 
Africa but also uncover human tragedy in the face of slavery. Through bi- 
ographical accounts, we are able to visit the major cities of Africa, to gain 
glimpses into the jihad movement and to follow the routes of commerce. In 
so doing, we see how people lived before the jihad movement, during the 
Jihad and after the consolidation of Muslim states, even as jihad continued. 
One Muslim who was originally from Gobir, Abubakar was captured during 
the jihad that formed the Sokoto Caliphate, in the Nigerian interior, after 
1804. He was then “sold to a Gonja trader” who then sold him to “a native 
of Ashantee [Asante],” who, in turn, sold him to a trader going to Ouidah, 
where he was sold to a Portuguese ship." Like Ayuba Suleiman, Abubakar 
returned to his home country after his emancipation. He was attached to the 
British diplomatic mission of the early 1820s, and still a Muslim, was known 
by the name of Pasko. Then, there is the case of Dan Kano, “born at Brinee 
Yawoori [Birnin Yauri] and was there about sixteen or seventeen years ago 
[before 8 April 1821]” seized by Fulani while on trading expedition “and car- 
ried to the Gold Coast,” where he was also sold to a Portuguese ship.!® The 
British officer who reported Muhammad Misrah’s account of his westward 
travels through Borno and the Sokoto Caliphate noted that “many natives 
from Houssa have been made prisoners by the Foulahs [Fulani] and [have] 
been brought overland to the Cold Coast.”!? Sergeant Frazer of the 2nd West 
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India regiment in Sierra Leone was born in Hausaland, “and resided there a 
long time, was taken prisoner in Goingia [Gonja], and brought to the Gold 
Coast, where he was sold.” Frazer was clearly a merchant who had dealt in 
the important trade in natron, which was mined on the eastern shores of Lake 
Chad and in northern Borno, and used in cooking, pharmacy, textile dyeing 
and tobacco chewing. The route was the same “Gonja” road that Abubakar 
Pasko had followed; it was the road to Asante and its forests of kola nuts.”° 

As these accounts make clear, Muslims were enslaved, and we are not 
always sure why, especially since there were legal prohibitions on the sale of 
freeborn Muslims, just as Ayuba Suleiman had reported in Fuuta Bundu in 
the mid-eighteenth century. For example, Ali Eisami, a freeborn Muslim, 
was seized during the jihad in Borno, taken through the Sokoto Caliphate, 
and eventually sold to a master in Katunga (Old Oyo), the capital of the 
non-Muslim government of Oyo. But Oyo itself was subject to the jihad, 
which erupted in the form of an uprising by Muslims who were enslaved in 
the Oyo military in 1817. Because Ali Eisami was a Muslim and hence likely 
to be sympathetic to the uprising, he was sent to the coast in that year, and 
sold to a European slave ship.2! Many Muslims who shared a background 
with Ali Eisami, Sergeant Frazer and Abubakar Pasko ended up in Brazil, 
especially in Bahia. Frances de Castelnau interviewed a number of Hausa 
who were enslaved there, including Boué who had come from Zaria, ap- 
parently in the 1830s or 1840s, and was taken to Asante, where he was sold 
to European, probably Portuguese, slavers. Castelnau reports that most of 
the enslaved Hausa had reached the coast at Lagos, not the Gold Coast.” 
In 1819, Menézes de Drumond interviewed six men in Bahia who had come 
from Nupe or the Hausa region. All had passed to the coast at Lagos (“Ico”) 
and were taken prisoner during the jihad. François was from Kano; Guil- 
laume Pasco, alias Abubakar, was from Katsina; Mathieu was from Daura; 
Joseph was from Tabarau in Nupe; Bernard was from Gobir; Benoit from 
Gaya [Ghuiah]; and Boniface was from Kebbi.”? 

Among the Muslim informants interviewed by Sigismund Koelle for his 
linguistic studies in Sierra Leone in the 1840s was Ofen, or Sam Pratt, whose 
name was Yasgua, born in “Nduro” [unidentified], and sold at age 22 by the 
chief and taken to the sea via Asante. This happened around 1843; “Nduro” 
was seven days from Rabba, east of Goali [Gwari], southwest of “Hausa” near 
Kambali [the Kambari people on the Niger] and Nupe.’ Another of Koelle’s 
informants was Habu, or Sam Jackson, who was born in Kano, but seized in 
a raid by Gobir forces when he was 20, sometime in the late 1840s, and sent 
south to Lagos. Also there was Mohammadu from Katsina who was seized 
by Fulani while working on his farm, and taken to Gobir, then to Damaga- 
ram, and from there sold south to Rabba and Ilorin before reaching the coast, 
probably at Lagos, in the 1840s.” Abali, who was born in Kanem, east of 
Lake Chad, was seized during a Borno raid on Kano, and from there was 
sold south to Lagos in 1844.? Another slave, born in Kano, was captured ina 
raid on Gobir, “where he was bought by slave-dealers, and at once carried to 
the sea by way of Kadzina [Katsina], Zalia [Zaria], Nupe, Hori [Morin], Dsebu 
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[Ijebu], and Eko [Ikko, i.e., Lagos],” also in 1844.7” Similarly, Mohammadu, 
alias Jacob Brown, was kidnapped while farming, sold to Damagaram but 
ultimately reached the coast via Rabba and Ilorin, arriving in Sierra Leone 
in 1844.78 These were Muslims. Their stories indicate that the disruptions of 
the jihad upset the lives of many people. Additionally, their enslavement and 
deportation resulted in the concentrations of Muslims in Brazil, specifically 
in Bahia. The movement of enslaved Muslims along the “slave route” both in 
West Africa and in the diaspora also promoted the spread of Islam among the 
Yoruba. Moreover, a sizable community of Muslims also developed in Sierra 
Leone as a result of British policies that settled liberated captives there. 

Trans-Atlantic slavery pulled the Islamic lands of Western Africa into 
the orbit of the most notorious section of the international “slave route.” 
As the various biographical accounts of enslaved Muslims reveal, this ex- 
tension of Islam to the Americas through slavery partially isolated these 
Muslims from the central lands of Islam, but not entirely. In Bahia, Jamaica, 
the United States and other places in the Americas, Muslims were able to 
reconstruct the institutional basis of their religion and culture, which by the 
tenets of faith emphasized the community of Islam and the connection with 
the pilgrimage to Mecca.”? Explicitly, this meant that Muslims in the Amer- 
icas did all they could to retain ties with Islamic Africa. 

As in the Senegambia region, coastal Western Africa was dramatically 
and immediately affected by trans-Atlantic slavery. Wherever the deporta- 
tion of the enslaved became significant, local societies and economies were 
affected, sometimes through destruction, death or enslavement, and other 
times as the beneficiaries of the profits of the “slave route.” In the seven- 
teenth century, a series of coastal states emerged in the Akan region of the 
“Gold Coast” and the interior of the Bight of Benin, where the Yoruba state 
of Oyo had risen to prominence. These states were heavily militarized; it has 
been said that their prosperity rested in part on the profits of the slave trade. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the coastal ports had become fully in- 
tegrated into the larger Atlantic world, including the Americas and Europe. 
The letters of Philip Quaque [Kweku] of Cape Coast Castle demonstrate this 
integration. Born on the Gold Coast in 1741, and educated as an Anglican in 
Britain, Quaque was the first Anglican priest from West Africa, and spent 
his life teaching and spreading the gospel on the Gold Coast. His lengthy 
correspondence from Cape Coast Castle between 1765 and 1811 is a valuable 
source, by an African, on daily life on the coast. There are similar accounts 
of life among the Yoruba in the nineteenth century, both in West Africa and 
in the Americas (Brazil and Cuba). 

These accounts also suggest the link across the Atlantic, thereby demon- 
strating the important role of the major ports, such as Ouidah and Lagos, in 
linking Western Africa with the wider world, despite the personal tragedies 
for those who were enslaved. 

The children of the slave route were particularly tragic victims. The sad 
tale of Gustavus Vassa, kidnapped as a boy when he was still known by 
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his birth name, Olaudah Equiano, in the interior of the Bight of Biafra, 
is well known, but it is representative of countless other tales.*° Children 
were always a prime target of enslavement because their ability to resist was 
limited, and because in many situations they more easily adjusted to a con- 
dition of servility. Vassa found himself in the hands of several owners be- 
fore he was fortunate to secure his emancipation. His early life, nonetheless, 
reveals what life was like in mid-eighteenth century Igboland, where many 
enslaved Africans in the Americas traced their origins. Vassa’s saga calls 
attention to the age of enslavement and to issues of memory. The plight of 
children is demonstrated by his varied career. Vassa’s native land was one 
of the most densely populated regions in Africa in the eighteenth century. 
The countryside included countless villages, with markets planned in four- 
day cycles among sets of villages. People worshipped at local shrines, where 
ancestors were venerated and the spirit world was dealt with. Vassa lived 
in a fenced compound. His father, a respected local gentleman, belonged 
to a local order in which he had purchased a title that reflected his status 
in society. He owned several individuals who assisted in farming and other 
activities around the compound. Throughout Igbo country, yam was the 
principal staple, but many trees were cultivated, the most important being 
the oil palm. As the example of Vassa being kidnapped makes clear, life 
was not always safe in the interior of the Bight of Biafra, but in general, the 
land was productive, virtually free from drought, so that most people had 
enough food to eat and were able to purchase or otherwise acquire the mate- 
rial comforts common in the eighteenth century — clothing, shelter, jewelry, 
etc. However, unlike Muslim areas and some countries along the Guinea 
coast, this region in the interior of the Bight of Biafra was almost entirely 
cut off from the outside world, other than through the trade in the enslaved 
for export and the resulting commodities imported in exchange. There were 
no Muslim merchants, unlike in most other parts of Western Africa, and 
like the region stretching south from the ports of Calabar and Bonny as far 
as Angola, the Islamic factor was absent. Moreover, there was virtually no 
Christian influence in this area before the middle of the nineteenth century, 
again marking this area off from coastal ports to the west and from Angola 
and Congo to the south. 

These accounts are representative of those areas from where the en- 
slaved came who ended up in the Americas. Specifically, they demonstrate 
that many Africans were as fully caught up in the affairs of the world as 
Europeans were. In fact, the various lives that have been examined here 
show several overlapping and intersecting worlds and most clearly indicate a 
distinction between a trans-Atlantic culture that arose along the slave route, 
and an Islamic world that crossed the Sahara but also reached the Americas. 
From a European perspective, these other worlds have sometimes appeared 
blurred or nonexistent, but the life histories of individuals who followed 
the slave routes show that other perspectives can nonetheless be recovered. 
For many people in Africa, the modem world emerged in the context of 
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the trans-Atlantic scourge of slavery and the expansionist aims of militant 
Islam, although it should be remembered that the majority of Africans lived 
elsewhere. This sketch is intended to be time- and place-specific. 

Because my intention has been to look at daily life in those areas that were 
most closely tied to the slave route to the Americas, I have inevitably relied 
on the accounts of individuals whose lives have become known to us, most 
often as a result of later accounts that chronicle enslavement and life under 
slavery. Moreover, I have restricted my coverage to the region of the western 
and central Sudan, which was heavily influenced by the course of Islamic 
history. The specificity of the situations that have been described is impor- 
tant. Historical context has to be individualized to understand the plight of 
people who lived in the age of the “slave route.” Inevitably, my selection of 
individuals introduces distortions to an understanding of how other people 
were affected, and it overlooks those Africans, particularly those who lived 
outside the sphere of large, centralized states, who lived beyond the slave 
routes. These people, primarily farmers, who tended some livestock but 
supplemented their food supply by hunting and collecting wild foods, lived 
in villages and hamlets that tended to be organized on the basis of kinship 
and marital relationships. Religious and cultural practices emphasized the 
spirit world; the rich artistic and musical heritage of Africa was fully devel- 
oped in many of these isolated enclaves. These were areas beyond Islamic 
penetration and Christian influence, and in many ways were more typical of 
Africa as a whole in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, at the height 
of the trans-Atlantic slave route. An examination of areas where Islam was 
important does not diminish the experiences of these people. Rather, my 
intention has been to demonstrate that daily life in Africa was affected by 
the slave route in ways that were historically specific. 

An analysis of the casualties of enslavement, of course, has to allow for 
those killed during the enslavement process, particularly the elderly and 
infants. Moreover, the corresponding impact of disease and famine, some- 
times politically induced because of the disruptions of raiding and warfare, 
was a consequence of enslavement and related acts of violence and subjuga- 
tion. It is clear, therefore, that many, if not most, enslaved individuals were 
civilian casualties with justifiable claims that can be assessed in terms of 
collateral damage. The social order of enslavement was closely associated 
with local instruments of power and domination. The fact that ransoming 
was an important mechanism of reducing the number of civilian casualties 
from enslavement further demonstrates the close association of the political 
structure to slavery. In many places, and especially in areas of Muslim in- 
fluence, captives sometimes could regain their freedom through ransoming. 
Relatives were notified of captivity or were able to learn about it and thereby 
arrange the payment of a redemption fee. This system of ransoming was tied 
closely to the instruments of slave raiding, war, jihad, and politically sanc- 
tioned actions that involved enslavement. 

The overwhelming evidence from Western Africa and the areas bor- 
dering the Atlantic and extending into the Indian Ocean at least as far as 
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Mozambique suggest that the hazards of childhood and gender were perva- 
sive. A large proportion of children and women found themselves in condi- 
tions of slavery, and the overwhelming portion of these appear to have been 
victims of war and political oppression and hence can be considered to have 
been civilian casualties. This designation is not intended to trivialize the ex- 
periences of slavery but to suggest that a comparison with modern forms of 
collateral damage to civilian populations should be perceived in historical 
perspective. Structurally, slavery involved the redistribution of population 
through coercive means, which included a gross level of inefficiency in the 
form of death and destruction. 
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3 Regulation and patterns in 
collaboration in the slave trade 


The trans-Atlantic slave trade from Africa involved the enforced migration 
of over 11.5 million people between the middle of the sixteenth century and 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The involvement of people in Africa 
in this slave trade was complex. Many were clearly victims, wrenched from 
their homes through violence and forcibly moved over great distances to 
uncertain destinations. Many of these enslaved Africans never left the 
continent — how many is not known. Besides the millions sent to the Ameri- 
cas, several million more crossed the Sahara. It is difficult to separate these 
various overlapping sectors of the slave trade. Africans were also merchants 
who enabled the slave trade. A highly sophisticated commercial network 
was responsible for the movement of population through trade. Without 
the activities of these merchants, the trade could not have taken place. As 
agents of the slave trade, merchants were responsible for distributing cap- 
tives who had been produced by a political structure that was enslaving peo- 
ple. There is no question that African agency was an essential component of 
the trans-Atlantic trade.! 

The involvement of governments and commercial networks inevitably 
meant that the trade had to have been regulated and resulted in government 
intervention in this enforced population displacement. The question as to 
how effective such intervention was can be gleaned by a comparison with 
two distinct and separate parts of Africa that fed significant numbers of en- 
slaved into the Atlantic trade, although as argued here, their contributions 
were different and subject to local factors of politics and economy. The first 
was concentrated in those areas where there were Muslim governments and 
societies strongly influenced by Islam, while the second was along the coast 
from the Bight of Biafra westward to the upper Guinea coast. There was 
considerable variation in the organization and regulation of the migration 
of the enslaved and specifically the extent to which African governments 
and commercial enterprises facilitated migration or otherwise restricted or 
regulated the slave trade. The economics of supply and demand ultimately 
motivated this commercialized population displacement. 

The patterns in regulation and collaboration reveal the extent to which 
African governments and merchants responded to external, trans-Atlantic 
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demand for captive labor. Areas under Muslim influence attempted to re- 
strict the flow of enslaved populations to the Atlantic coast for shipment to 
the Americas. These attempts were reflected in the prices paid for slaves, 
with Europeans apparently willing to pay relatively more for males on the 
coast than Muslim traders were willing to pay in the interior. The intention 
here is to examine the political and ideological factors that underpinned the 
price differential between the interior and the coast and the seeming un- 
willingness of Muslim merchants to sell the enslaved into the trans-Atlantic 
trade. By contrast, the states and societies along the West African coast, and 
especially in the Bight of Biafra, participated freely in the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade and were heavily involved in the deportation of enslaved Afri- 
cans. A comparison between areas of Muslim influence in the interior of 
West Africa with the Bight of Biafra and the coastal zone as far as the rivers 
of the upper Guinea coast highlights the contrasting efforts to regulate and 
thereby limit or promote trade. An examination of the West African coast 
and the Muslim interior emphasizes regional variations that have to be 
taken into consideration in studying the degree to which governments and 
merchant elites in West Africa responded to the incentives of trans-Atlantic 
demand for enslaved labor. 


Origins of the enslaved in West Africa 


The areas of West Africa from which the enslaved population came included 
the areas of Senegambia and the upper Guinea coast, north of Cape Mount, 
where a great variety of languages were spoken. There was a strong and in- 
creasingly stronger Islamic influence here, which reflected the long tradition 
of Islam in the interior, where the empire of Songhay had held sway until 
its collapse in the 1590s. Despite this political upheaval, the Islamic tradi- 
tion continued, and indeed expanded through the operation of extensive 
commercial networks that stretched to the coast. By the eighteenth century, 
the Muslim presence was complicated by the development of a militant re- 
form movement among Muslims that led to the outbreak of jihad in Futa 
Jallon, in the immediate interior of the upper Guinea coast and Sierra Le- 
one. Another jihad movement erupted in the Senegal valley. The moment 
specific ports along the lower Guinea coast were important to the trade, 
moreover, is explained through the political history of that region, specifi- 
cally the rise and fall of Akwamu, Asante, Allada, Dahomey, Oyo and other 
states near or on the coast. In the wars and campaigns that marked this 
political history, many people were enslaved and sent to the Americas, and 
the overwhelming majority of these people spoke one or more of the Gbe 
languages, including Ewe, Fon, Allada, and Mahi, or Twi or Yoruba. It 
should be noted, further, that wars in the Akan interior and in the Gbe 
region overlapped and effectively displayed a continuous and contiguous 
power struggle, with the dominance of Asante in the west, Dahomey in the 
center and Oyo in the eastern portions of this broad region. In some places, 
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notably on the Gold Coast and also on the upper Guinea coast, European 
companies established “factories” and forts that served as bulking points 
for slaves, gold and ivory and warehouses for imported goods. The relation- 
ship between these enclaves and local states required some recognition of 
African sovereignty, with fortifications intended to protect such establish- 
ments from rival European adventurers more than to provide security from 
African states and societies. 

Muslim trade in the interior of West Africa was centered on Juula (Dioula) 
clerical and commercial towns in the western Sudan and the Hausa network 
in the central Sudan. Muslim merchants traded to many parts of the coast. 
For example, the Hausa merchant, Pierre Tamata, having been educated 
in France, dominated trade at Porto Novo in the early 1790s through his 
links with the interior, serving as the agent for French slavers. There were 
prohibitions on trade with Christian Europeans, and hence to some extent 
limitations on the export of the enslaved via Muslim networks, but in the 
interior the slave trade was essential to economy and society. 

Hence, there were conscious attempts to restrict trade as well to promote 
it, as reflected in the limited trade down the Niger River before the nine- 
teenth century. The frontiers of Islam channeled the enslaved into Muslim 
regions, including sale across the Sahara, rather than toward the Atlantic 
coast. 

There was considerable discussion of issues relating to slavery and en- 
slavement within West Africa, particularly among Muslim intellectuals. 
The significance of racial and ethnic categories as factors used to justify 
enslavement was widely discussed well before the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
began. This internal discourse is revealed in the writings of Ahmad Baba 
(1556-1627) of Timbuktu, whose treatise Miraj al-su‘ud (The ladder of as- 
cent towards grasping the law concerning transported blacks) was concerned 
with distinguishing among those people who were known in the Islamic 
world as “Sudani” — Blacks or people of the Sudan. He specifically refuted 
arguments that Black Africans could be enslaved on racial grounds. Only 
“unbelief” was a legitimate reason for enslavement; for this reason his trea- 
tise was intended to be an “Exposition and explanation concerning the 
varieties of transported blacks.” This ethnic and political basis of identifi- 
cation with religious belief and social status expressed an indigenous, West 
African perception of community. The importance of Islam in protecting 
freeborn individuals from enslavement was a factor in the jihad movement. 
Some argued that Muslims should not be involved in the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade on the basis of religion and the desire to avoid the sale of the enslaved 
to Christian Europeans. Of course, Muslims were exposed to enslavement 
and some merchants only engaged with Christian Europeans for reasons 
of expediency. Indeed, the presence of Muslims in the Americas from the 
earliest days of the trans-Atlantic trade demonstrates the complexity of the 
situation in West Africa at a time when Spain and Portugal were consolidat- 
ing their control of the Iberian Peninsula and establishing empires beyond 
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the shores of Europe. Moreover, the shifting alliances among Muslims after 
the Ottoman conquest of much of North Africa sometimes pitted Muslims 
against Muslims and inevitably resulted in the enslavement of supposedly 
free individuals. A consequence of this political situation was an outpouring 
of legal opinion and debate on the legitimacy of enslavement and the proper 
relationship among Muslims, between Muslims and Christians, and indeed 
with others who were not Muslims. Some ethnic labels used in the Amer- 
icas suggest a link between the theoretical discussion within West Africa 
and the enslaved population in the Americas. The ethnic terms “Bambara,” 
“Yoruba,” “Mandingo,” “Hausa,” “Fulbe/Fulani” and others as well clearly 
carried over the nomenclature of West Africa into the trans-Atlantic trade. 
The influence on European terminology suggests that this theoretical dis- 
cussion had significance often overlooked. The use of ethnic labels in differ- 
ent parts of the Americas reflected ethnic designations in Africa, sometimes 
with close parallels to Muslim terminology and the lack of correspondence 
in others. The extent to which the enslaved carried these distinctions into 
diaspora is unclear, but there is considerable evidence that Muslims distin- 
guished among themselves on the basis of ethnic categories that conformed 
to Ahmad Baba’s terminology. 

During the height of the trans-Atlantic slave trade in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Islamic schools across Western Africa taught the le- 
gal principles of slavery that derived from Ahmad Baba and earlier schol- 
ars. These principles emphasized religious belief and sometimes ethnicity 
as legitimizing slavery. The Qadiriyya brotherhood to which Ahmad Baba 
belonged operated an educational system that drew on common texts, and 
hence there is no question that his influence was extensive.” Later, schol- 
ars and reformers, such as the Tuareg cleric, Jibril b. ‘Umar, advocated 
holy war (jihad) to protect the free status of Muslims. ‘Uthman dan Fodio, 
Jibril’s student, actually initiated the jihad that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Sokoto Caliphate, and one justification was complaints over 
wrongful enslavement. These reformers were not against slavery as such, 
but rather the enslavement of Muslims, and the influence of Ahmad Baba is 
clear.? The internal debate over legitimacy and the expediency of enslaving 
prisoners of war did not prevent Muslims from being sent to the Americas, 
but the majority of enslaved Africans who reached the Americas from West 
Africa in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were not from Muslim 
areas, despite the presence of Mandingo and others who can be identified 
as Muslims. The largest number of people came from non-Muslim areas 
very near the coast, or on the coast itself, in areas south of the Muslim sa- 
vannah, and of course the increasing numbers of people from West-central 
Africa and the Bight of Biafra interior were beyond any Islamic influence. 
The issue of Islam affected the slave trade to the west and north of the Niger 
River delta. 

The relative constraints placed on the trans-Atlantic trade by Muslim 
interpretations of legitimacy seem to have become less effective in the 
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eighteenth century. There are two signs of this shift. First, the greatly in- 
creased demand for the enslaved in the Americas encouraged those who 
did not share Muslim views of legitimacy to sell anyone they could, and 
consequently, it was more difficult for Muslim scholars and legal structures 
to influence the contours of trade. 

Second, the reaction against the perceived illegality of enslaving those 
who were Muslims prompted a militancy that erupted in jihad, initially in 
the Senegambia region that eventually spread to the central Sudan by the 
early nineteenth century. In this conflict, there was room for the enslavement 
of Muslims by those who opposed Muslim influence, since the non-Muslims 
involved in the slave trade were not interested in protecting the status of 
Muslims as free persons, and as in the period of Songhay, Muslims were 
enslaved if they opposed jihad. 

However, the great expansion in the numbers of enslaved Africans leaving 
West Africa, especially in the second half of the eighteenth century, was still 
largely confined to non-Muslims, including Igbo, Yoruba, Akan and others 
along the upper Guinea coast. 

However, cultural, political and above all religious factors explain the 
discrepancy in market forces and the relative degree to which merchants 
and officials in West Africa prevented the enslaved from Muslim areas from 
crossing the Atlantic. It was not because the North African, and even an 
expanding Saharan, market was relatively small by comparison with the 
trans-Atlantic market for slaves, and therefore protected from European 
encroachment, but because the internal West African market in Muslim 
areas was so large. The explanation is to be found in changes in the social 
and political economy of the region, which promoted growth in commerce, 
more specifically, in the consolidation of Muslim states and the expan- 
sion of commercial networks that restricted the sale of the enslaved to the 
coast for ideological and religious reasons. Rather than a division between 
Sahara and Atlantic, the dividing line, to the extent that there was one, was 
determined politically, separating the regions of Muslim West Africa from 
the Atlantic. 

Despite some variation over time, the gender composition of slave trading 
suggests that there was a Sahara/Atlantic divide, nonetheless, that affected 
prices for males and females and determined gender ratios in the market- 
ing of enslaved males and females. In the trans-Atlantic trade, males were 
valued more than females so that there was a ratio of two to one, whereas 
females were in greater demand across the Sahara, the demand for each be- 
ing the inverse of the other and was reflected in prices.4 The Atlantic trade 
paid more for men, while in the interior and across the Sahara, females com- 
manded the higher price. The apparent differential was somewhat offset be- 
cause males in the interior could also be ransomed, often at a price that was 
twice the market price. Hence, the value of males in the interior was a com- 
bination of the recorded market prices and the money that could be raised 
through ransoming.> When the ransom factor is taken into consideration, 
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the price differential between the interior and the Atlantic coast and the pull 
of the Americas appears to have been much less than has sometimes been 
recognized. Because of the importance of slavery within the societies and 
economies of West Africa, especially in Muslim areas, the apparent differ- 
entials in prices between males and females may not have been significant 
within Africa, but Europeans were still willing to pay much more for what 
were referred to as “prime males,” however. 

Slavery was a major feature of economy and society in Muslim areas of 
West Africa. During the period of the trans-Atlantic slave trade, many of 
those enslaved were retained within West Africa, especially in Muslim ar- 
eas, and this local demand limited the supply of enslaved individuals for 
the Atlantic trade. Constraints on the sale of the enslaved to the Atlantic 
coast were consistent with policies that attempted to prevent the sale of the 
enslaved to European and Christian countries. The practice of ransoming 
freeborn Muslims and prohibiting the sale of the enslaved to non-Muslims 
helps to explain the apparent situation in which a high proportion of the en- 
slaved were retained internally while relatively few were sent to the Atlantic 
coast. 

Certainly, the practice of ransoming was a factor in determining the price 
of slaves. The price differential that placed a premium on females in the 
interior reveals that the pull of the trans-Atlantic market should have drawn 
more males to the ports of the Atlantic coast from Muslim regions in the 
interior of West Africa. In terms of demography and slave marketing, it 
should have been theoretically possible to draw more on the enslaved popu- 
lations of the interior than actually happened. 

The interior of West Africa did not play such a large role in the trans- 
Atlantic slave trade as it could have, but why this was the case has escaped 
explanation. It is argued here that much of West Africa was marginal to the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade for reasons that were internal to West Africa and 
not the result of market forces emanating from the trans-Atlantic demand 
for slaves or the inability of West Africa to have supplied sufficient slaves to 
satisfy the demand. 

Muslim merchants controlled the commercial networks of the interior 
and the connections with the non-Muslim towns and ports of the coastal 
belt that stretched from the many rivers of the upper Guinea coast and Sen- 
egambia to the Gold Coast and the Bight of Benin. Indeed, this stretch of the 
African coast accounted for approximately one-third of all slaves sent to the 
Americas between 1700 and British abolition in 1807 and a substantial num- 
ber thereafter until the end of the trade in the early 1860s. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the deported slave population, however, was not Muslim and 
did not come from areas dominated by Muslim merchants. As argued here, 
the proportion of the enslaved population that could have come from West 
Africa, especially from the interior, could have been much more substantial, 
with the interior of West Africa having the potential to supply all of the 
slaves for the trans-Atlantic trade. The commercial structure of trade made 
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it possible for Muslim regions of West Africa to restrict the trans-Atlantic 
trade and why it was desirable for them to do so. 

Despite restrictions, slaves were traded from the interior of West Africa in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries from regions governed by Muslim 
governments, including Fuuta Jalon inland from the upper Guinea coast 
and the eighteenth-century Hausa states inland from the Bight of Benin, 
despite structural and religious prohibitions that opposed such sales. Gov- 
ernment officials sometimes were involved in trade, and, therefore individ- 
ually were not always interested in preventing slave trading to the coast. 
Moreover, some Muslim merchants were willing to sell slaves to Christians, 
despite moral and religious inhibitions. Yet even so, the western and central 
Sudan provided a smaller number of slaves than it was capable of doing, 
which reveals the combined impact of government policy and the fact that 
Muslim merchants dominated the trade in slaves from the interior to the 
coast as well as the trade in other goods. 

Muslim governments opposed the sale of slaves to the coast, except under 
controlled conditions that were not always easy to enforce. The aim of these 
restrictions was to protect the freeborn Muslims from enslavement. Accord- 
ing to the locally accepted interpretation of Islamic law, if followed, the 
onus of proving who was freeborn and who was not fell on merchants, not 
the enslaved, thereby undermining the sale of slaves who could claim that 
they were Muslims, and especially their sale to non-Muslims. Of course, 
Muslims did not always abide by the dictates of the law or the acceptable 
practices of the Muslim community and might very well behave in a man- 
ner of self-interest that violated perceived norms. However, I contend that 
such violations, including the sale of enslaved individuals (even those who 
were clearly Muslims) to non-Muslims, were not frequent enough to affect 
the general argument that the trade in slaves to the coast was limited. In 
general, slaves were moved in caravans that were open to inspection and 
observation, and in such cases it was difficult to disguise wholesale violation 
of the legal proscriptions of Islamic law.° 

Islamic commercial law, especially the Malikt madh’hab as was practiced 
in the region, provided the overarching legal structure within which West 
African trade functioned. Muslim merchants relied on Islamic law and 
on Muslim jurists to settle disputes over commerce, property and inher- 
itance. The four axioms of Islamic economics were unity, justice, free will 
and responsibility. The Qur’4n and Sunna encouraged Muslim traders to 
be honest, trustworthy, generous and fair in their economic transactions.’ 
The basic precepts of Islamic commercial law included avoidance of both 
riba (variously translated as increase, interest, unlawful gain and usury) and 
financial speculation. The edict against riba, which Wael B. Hallaq trans- 
lates as “receiving or giving a lawful thing having monetary value for which 
the thing was exchanged,” such as interest on a debt, could be quite strict.® 
Avoiding ribd meant not only avoiding receiving or paying more than what 
was borrowed but also avoiding in accepting any favors or privileges from 
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the debtor, such as food or the use of his property as a result of the loan. 
Nonetheless, the quest for profits meant that interest and credit were integral 
parts of most commercial practices and, therefore, traders had to develop 
strategies for bypassing the injunction against riba. Hence, it was necessary 
to maintain “legal fictions” in commerce, but at the same time adherence to 
legal precedents was also required in Muslim West Africa, where merchants 
and clerics were closely connected through ties of kinship and marriage. 
As Bruce Hall has shown, Muslim jurists in the southern Sahara and Sahel 
region of West Africa were preoccupied with shaping commercial relation- 
ships to address one of their prime concerns being the issue of riba.” In order 
to bypass the injunction of receiving interest, two main “legal fictions” were 
devised, bay’ al-‘in (fictitious sale) and mudaraba (sleeping partnership).!° 

Interest could be gained through fictitious sales in at least two ways. In 
the first scenario, for a secured loan, the debtor could sell the lender an item 
and immediately buy it back at a higher price to be paid at a later date. 
The difference between the two prices was the “interest” on the loan with 
the lender keeping the “sold” object as security on the loan. In the second 
scenario, for an unsecured loan, the lender could sell the debtor an object 
for a set price that included both the loan amount and what amounted to 
the interest, with the agreement that the total amount be paid at a later date. 
The lender then immediately would buy back the same object at a lower 
price which he would pay the debtor. The debtor thereby would end up with 
a loan (the “lower” price of the object) and later would repay the “higher” 
price with the difference between the two prices serving as the interest. 
Such was the practice revealed in the accounts of Abū al-Ghayth b. Sayyid 
Ahmad b. Sayyid Muhammad al-Wajdawi ‘l-Tuwati. Al-Ghayth was a Mus- 
lim, originally from Tuwat but who relocated to Katsina in the early 1820s 
and was the wealthiest merchant in Katsina by the 1850s.!! In a transaction 
in 1829, Ahmad b. Hamma bought 48,000 cowries worth of merchandise 
from al-Ghayth that need to be repaid two months later along with an addi- 
tional 4,000 cowries.!2 

The other type of legal fiction used to bypass riba, which was especially 
useful in long-distance trade, was the so-called sleeping partnership, 
mudaraba, analogous to what was known in medieval Europe as a sim- 
ple commenda. Here, one partner would supply the capital and/or goods, 
share in the profits and maintain the sole liability for any losses. The other 
partner did the actual work and received a share of the profits but would 
bear no losses. The provider of capital could demand that a set amount of 
money be repaid, but only for a part of the profit made from a venture in 
addition to his initial investment. In this way, the capital-providing partner 
was able to invest in a trading venture while avoiding any accusation that 
he was receiving interest for a loan.!? These types of partnerships appear 
to have been a common means of securing capital and managing labor in 
the nineteenth-century trans-Saharan trade between central Sudan cities 
such as Katsina and northern ports such as Ghadames, Tuwat and Ghat.!4 
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The same practices also governed the Muslim and non-Muslim systems 
of credit. For example, both Muslims and non-Muslims permitted the ex- 
change of individuals for security on a loan. However, while Muslims re- 
stricted this type of legal fiction to the exchange of slaves, non-Muslims 
contemplated it even with regard to the exchange of free individuals. Just 
as with their Muslim neighbors, non-Muslim traders in West Africa also 
depended on granting and receiving credit for successful long-distance 
commercial transactions. 

Islamic law permitted the acceptance of property, such as a house or a 
slave, as collateral on a loan, but the creditor could not legally receive inter- 
est per se. Hence, creditors were prohibited from benefiting from the use of 
mortgaged property. In principle, they could not host visitors in a house be- 
ing held as collateral or make use of the labor of a slave being used to secure 
a debt. In short, the restrictions against riba could be easily circumvented, 
even if such instances are difficult to document. Examples of these types of 
collateral arrangements can be found in al-Ghayth’s accounts between 1829 
and 1845 in which property in the form of houses and slaves was used to 
secure debts although it is not possible to tell if such collateral was actually 
used for personal gain or not. In one instance, al-Ghayth received a slave 
girl in lieu of a loan of 15,000 cowries, the currency of the central Sudan.! 
The repayment date was specified as the month of Dhi-l-Hijja, but until 
then, al-Ghayth was not supposed to collect interest on the loan through the 
labor of the slave girl, Akakba. She was not supposed to work either in his 
household, beyond what was required for her subsistence, or as a domestic 
whose services could be rented out. The girl had “value” only as a slave, and 
if she was rented out as a domestic servant to someone else, the profit of her 
labor would benefit the loan provider, but illegally. As al-Ghayth’s account 
book demonstrates, there were well-defined legal structures that governed 
the operation of trade. When issues were in dispute, there was recourse to 
legal experts who determined how issues were to be resolved. Such legal re- 
course extended to inheritance rights and the settlement of claims to prop- 
erty in relation to merchants who failed to return home, which protected 
wives and kin from arbitrary seizure of property and allowed for redress if 
such seizure did occur. 

While Islamic law provided the overarching legal structure for trade, 
long-distance trade was conducted and organized through commercial net- 
works. Following the well-known literature on eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century West African trade, the concept of diaspora is descriptive of the 
social organization of the merchants who formed the layers of commercial 
networks which dominated the trade from the interior to the coast of West 
Africa. Of course, this use of the term has far different connotations with 
reference to the diaspora of enslaved Africans and their descendants in the 
Americas. In the case of commercial diasporas, traders operated over con- 
siderable distances and relied on agents and partners who were resident in 
towns and cities along trade routes that were often far from the homelands 
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of the merchants. In this sense, diaspora has meaning that is more analogous 
to the Jewish diaspora than the enslaved diaspora of the Americas. As has 
been demonstrated by Philip Curtin, Lamin Sanneh, Richard Roberts and 
myself, among others, West African trade was organized through commer- 
cial diasporas which comprised layers of networks that were distinguished 
on the basis of origins and historical determinants of how they entered 
trade.!f The West African Muslim commercial networks comprised socially 
determined communities based on common origins. These networks radi- 
ated outward from key commercial centers, such as Kano for the Hausa 
diaspora or the various towns near the upper Niger River for the diaspora 
that the Juula maintained across West Africa. 

Common bonds of allegiance enabled commercial interaction and the 
ability to secure credit and enforce trust. Consequently, the members of a 
diaspora tended to stay together, seek out comradeship, relatives and ac- 
quaintances who spoke the same language and knew the homeland. The 
recognition of Islam as the religion of community, the use of common 
commercial languages, either Hausa or Manding and its Juula dialect, and 
the maintenance of social and kinships relationships over great distances 
were the basis of layered and overlapping commercial diasporas that fa- 
cilitated the operation of trading networks. In the western Sudan and 
Senegambia, the Juula designation was important to identify merchants, 
while Hausa often had a similar meaning further east in the central savanna 
and the Lake Chad basin. 

Through its resident communities, the diaspora provided the infra- 
structure for commerce and indeed the religious, marital, kinship and in- 
tellectual networks that tied the diaspora to the homeland and its central 
towns and cities. Although my focus is on the commercial and legal di- 
mensions of Muslim trade in West Africa, the other networks that were 
religious, kinship-based, educational and marital were the means through 
which commercial networks functioned. The diasporas operated across 
space, over long distances and were based on communities that served as 
outposts for commercial and culturally specific interactions. The popula- 
tion associated with diasporas was used to traveling, often involving mar- 
riage to partners who lived a considerable distance from the homes of the 
spouses’ parents. The constituents of commercial diasporas were instructed 
to travel, for business, to gain an education, to visit relatives, to engage in 
apprenticeships in trade and craft production. Mobility in the operation 
of long-distance trade was reinforced as a way of life through the parallel 
migrations for other reasons. 


The slave trade of the Bight of Biafra 


In areas beyond Muslim influence along the West African coast, the devel- 
opment of the slave trade depended upon a variety of credit arrangements 
between European slave traders and local merchants. Without protection 
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for the credit that underpinned trade, European merchants would not have 
extended goods to African middlemen, and the volume of trade and the 
movement of the enslaved would have been correspondingly restricted. 
While the methods of securing credit varied considerably, the focus here 
is on the Bight of Biafra, whose involvement in the slave trade expanded 
greatly in the course of the eighteenth century. The growth in trade was 
almost entirely in the hands of British merchants, initially from Bristol and 
London and then increasingly and overwhelmingly from Liverpool, and in 
the Bight of Biafra, in the hands of merchants at two ports, Bonny in the 
Niger delta and Calabar on the Cross River. The contrast with the Muslim 
interior of West Africa is striking in other ways. Whereas the Muslim in- 
terior had a substantial enslaved population and was itself a major market 
for the enslaved and therefore potentially could have supplied many more 
of those in slavery to the Atlantic world than actually happened, the region 
of the Bight of Biafra responded directly to trans-Atlantic market demand, 
without the inhibiting influence of Islamic policies and sentiments. 

Four features stand out to explain why the Bight of Biafra became a ma- 
jor source of enslaved Africans in the eighteenth century. First, the local 
merchant elite at Bonny and Calabar was able to harness resources to domi- 
nate trade with the interior, and they did so without any European residents 
and without the emergence of a mulatto population, which was to be found 
along almost all other parts of the Atlantic coast of Africa. Second, the mer- 
chants at Bonny successfully subordinated their interests to central author- 
ity, which thereby enabled the necessary credit protection for commercial 
expansion. Third, the merchants at Calabar regulated trade through an as- 
sociation of adult males, known as ekpe, which technically was a graded and 
secret society associated with governance that included the enforcement of 
debt payments. Merchants were able to secure debts through the adaptation 
of the local practice of pawning people as surety. 

Finally, the merchants of Bonny and Calabar were connected with the 
interior through their links with merchants from Aro Chukwu, whose net- 
work of markets and trading centers crisscrossed the Igbo and Ibibio regions 
of the interior. Although the interior of the Bight of Biafra is often consid- 
ered to have been a region without centralized states, the Aro-dominated 
network fulfilled many of the features of states, including the operation of 
judicial and policing functions.!’ This Aro network, which expanded in the 
course of the eighteenth century, was responsible for the sale of the great ma- 
jority of the enslaved who left the Bight of Biafra for the Americas. Bonny 
had the advantage of being able to load ships quickly and therefore reduce 
the time Liverpool and other ships spent on the African coast. Merchants 
at Bonny managed large river boats that ferried goods to and the enslaved 
from the inland fairs and markets dominated by their Aro partners. At Cal- 
abar, exchange rested on the appropriation and adaptation of local systems 
of credit protection rooted in pawnship. Under pawning arrangements, the 
collateral for credit was in the form of individuals, which usually required 
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borrowers to lodge human pawns with shipmasters in exchange for trade 
goods provided on credit. Transactions were normally privately negotiated 
and enforced, although it was possible for ekpe to be invoked to protect the 
reputation of all traders from being damaged by default by a few. Redemp- 
tion of pawns by traders was secured only on delivery within an agreed time 
of a specified number of slaves, but contested interpretations of contracts 
and fear of jeopardizing future relations by immediate foreclose in the event 
of default could slow closure of transactions. Pawning subsequently became 
the principal element in credit protection arrangements at Cameroon and 
Gabon as British traders began to purchase the enslaved from these areas 
in the late 1750s. 

The institutional adjustment in commercial and credit relations at Bonny 
and Calabar set the economic and political parameters of trade. Despite 
personal relations with merchants at Calabar based on the fact that some 
Calabar merchants were educated in England under the tutelage of their 
British counterparts, commercial relations nonetheless relied on “commer- 
cial hostages” in the form of pawnship as a means of alleviating the risks 
of advancing credit that allowed merchants at Calabar to send goods to 
interior markets. While not unique to Calabar, pawnship thus underpinned 
and promoted the expansion of slave departures there. Those pawned in- 
cluded relatives of local traders and, for this reason, shipmasters were some- 
times reluctant to foreclose on debts, preferring to adjust holdings of pawns 
among themselves rather than sailing away with them. Nevertheless, ships 
occasionally took away pawns as slaves when local dealers failed to meet 
their obligations within an agreed time; some dealers acknowledged their 
right to do so. In this respect, credit arrangements at Calabar were based 
on privately ordered, self-regulating contracts that had mutually accepted 
and recognized mechanisms of debt clearing that could involve enslavement 
of those held as security. There are examples of ships that sailed with the 
enslaved pawns on board, which might well lead to retaliation from Calabar 
merchants.!® 

The mechanisms for regulating credit arrangements at both Bonny and 
Calabar facilitated trade and the willingness of British merchants to ex- 
tend trade under two quite different credit protection regimes reveals the 
extent to which British merchants adjusted to local conditions of trade. 
Both Bonny and Calabar promoted the slave trade and actively collabo- 
rated in its operation, but the forms of regulation set limits on the extent of 
involvement. Bonny emerged as more efficient in terms of rates of loading 
ships with the enslaved brought from the interior, which required extensive 
credit and mechanisms to assure that debts were honored. Implicit in this 
ordering was a determination of who could trade in the interior and who 
could not. 

Europeans were not allowed beyond the port, and no mulatto population 
emerged. At Calabar, the senior council of the ekpe society managed credit 
protection and safeguarded pawns held as collateral, but this mechanism of 
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regulation was open to conflict, as revealed most clearly in the “massacre” 
at Calabar in 1767, when many merchants of Old Town ward were slaugh- 
tered or enslaved through a conspiracy among British ship captains in the 
river and the merchants at the rival ward of Duke Town.!? The inability of 
Calabar merchants to keep tolls and duties competitive was one reason that 
nearby Bonny became more important in the slave trade. 

Despite this assessment of the slave trade, the contrast with the Muslim 
interior of West Africa is clear. Whereas the Muslim interior evinced a re- 
luctance to engage with European trade in slaves, the flexibility in devising 
mechanisms for ordering trade in the Bight of Biafra, as elsewhere along the 
African coast, reveals a willingness to adapt local institutions to promote 
trade. 


Conclusion 


The slave trade by its nature involved regulation. Enslaved individuals did 
not willingly travel on board ships. They had to be confined and guarded, 
which required organization and inevitably collaboration among merchants 
and officials involved in the trade. Slavery was a very specific social aspect 
of migration that highlights the lack of choice facing individual migrants 
and therefore highly regulated nature of migration. In the contrasting cases 
discussed here, the enslaved migrant population eventually adjusted to the 
final place of settlement, but where that was varied and was determined 
by others. Muslims could pursue policies that concentrated the enslaved in 
their own societies, governed by Islamic law and in accordance with Muslim 
views of slavery and assimilation. How the process of assimilation played it- 
self out differed, but most of the enslaved became Muslims. By contrast, the 
enslaved leaving the Bight of Biafra were consciously funneled to the coast 
from a tight commercial network that developed specifically for the purpose 
of supplying the Atlantic slave trade. Inevitably, the fact that the migra- 
tion was through coercion and slavery influenced whether or not individuals 
were assimilated and therefore had a significant impact on immigration and 
absorption into the societies concerned. 

Enforced migration, as in the case of the slave trade, required specific 
structures of migration that were always heavily regulated, as has been 
demonstrated in the contrast between Muslim and non-Muslim areas of 
West Africa. Governments and enterprises regularly facilitated or restricted 
enforced migration by organizing and regulating the sale of slaves. The ex- 
planations for governmental and entrepreneurial intervention were related 
to the desire to profit from the trade or direct the gains of trade to religious 
and political goals. In the case of the Muslim interior of West Africa, more- 
over, attitudes about the nature of Islamic society and the role of govern- 
ment in the enforcement of Islamic law mitigated against the sale of the 
enslaved to the Atlantic coast. Although not always effective, Muslim gov- 
ernments and Muslim commercial networks therefore inhibited the sale of 
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the enslaved to the coast. To some extent, therefore, it can be said that there 
were policies of restriction that determined population relocation. These 
policies suggest an attempt at “social engineering,” in which deportation of 
enslaved populations was discouraged and the settlement of the enslaved in 
areas controlled by Muslims encouraged instead. Muslim governments and 
merchants were attempting to deploy human resources for economic pur- 
poses, albeit using slavery to do so, which inevitably was achieved through 
the suppression of dissent and the subjugation of dissident populations. By 
contrast, merchants at Bonny and Calabar openly participated in the ex- 
pansion of the slave trade, which required self-regulating mechanisms to 
maximize access to credit, which was largely obtained from British mer- 
chants before 1808 and from Cuban, Brazilian and to lesser extent French 
merchants thereafter. 
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4 Pawnship, slavery and freedom 


The practice of pawnship and other institutions, such as panyarring, re- 
lated to slavery and the slave trade raise questions about the functioning 
of the societies of Atlantic Africa from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries with respect to debt bondage and the connection of indebtedness 
to slavery.! At least in some places, pawnship was clearly important in the 
interface between coastal ports and other embarkation points on the At- 
lantic coast of Africa with the ships from Europe and the Americas that 
brought different economies and legal perceptions into contact and con- 
tract. Pawnship was a means of securing debt. The possibilities of violation 
of accepted practices relating to pawnship resulted in continuous negotia- 
tions and problems of compliance. By the late seventeenth century, at least, 
a coastal system of exchange involving European, trans-Atlantic and local 
agents had developed that was based on personal relationships and travel 
within the Atlantic world. Many merchants on the African coast sent their 
children to Europe, and for various reasons, including redemption of kin, 
some merchants from the African coast had also been to one or more places 
in the Americas. The operation of commercial relations was Atlantic wide, 
and pawnship was an integral part of the ongoing process of interaction and 
negotiation. 

While it is widely recognized that slavery was ubiquitous in many Afri- 
can societies at the height of the trans-Atlantic slave trade, it is not as well 
known that pawnship was, too. 

Pawning was common in the Bight of Benin from at least the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and was also found on the Gold Coast in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.” It was known along the Gambia River and 
various places along the upper Guinea coast, as well as at Calabar, among 
the Duala, and at Bimbia in the Bight of Biafra in the eighteenth century. In 
some cases, pawns were a source of slaves, such as along the upper Guinea 
coast.? Because such “commercial hostage taking” was closely associated 
with the operation of the slave trade, there was always some protection for 
those held as pawns. This focus on pawnship arises from a collection of es- 
says assembled with Toyin Falola and with research on trade in the Bight of 
Biafra with David Richardson that revealed the importance of commercial 
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hostage taking at Calabar during the slave trade period. This research 
prompted further study of pawnship on the Gold Coast, the upper Guinea 
coast, in Angola and more generally in Africa. The resulting debate con- 
cerns definitions of what constituted pawnship and how pawnship related 
to slavery, if at all.4 

In reassessing the history of pawnship, this chapter addresses the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What was the relationship of pawnship to the function- 
ing of local economies in Atlantic Africa? (2) Although the status of pawn 
could not normally be altered to that of slave, in what circumstances might 
pawnship and slavery have been blurred? (3) Where pawnship was practiced 
at ports of embarkation for the enslaved and trade with the trans-Atlantic 
world, what mechanisms protected pawns and thereby limited their sale into 
slavery in the Americas? The holding of pawns seems always to have been 
linked to financial liquidity involving money and required social payments 
that had value and were carefully calculated. As many studies have demon- 
strated, pawnship lasted well into the colonial era, during which period the 
institution came under increasing criticism and was often considered an- 
other form of slavery. The focus here is on the period from the late seven- 
teenth century to the early nineteenth century when the distinction between 
slavery and pawnship was usually very clear. 

Pawnship can be considered a legal category of social and economic de- 
pendency in which a person was held as collateral for a loan. Pawnship was 
different from an indenture and other forms of debt bondage. An indenture 
involved paying off a debt in a specified period of time, labor constituting 
the form of payment. Pawnship arrangements could very easily blur into 
patron/client forms of relationships. Debt certainly underpinned pawning, 
and when people were physically removed from their homes and transferred 
to the location of the creditor they were being held as pawns. Pawnship dif- 
fered from indenture in that the labor performed by the pawn did not con- 
tribute to the payment of the debt, which had to be paid in its entirety before 
the pawn was released. Indenture was a form of debt bondage but it was not 
pawnship. Pawnship arises from the concept in which something, or in this 
case, someone, is held as collateral for a debt. 

The pawnshop is a place where an individual can receive a loan against 
valuable objects, such as jewels, but with the possibility that the pawned 
object can be sold after a specified period of time if the loan is not repaid. 
The use of human beings for this purpose has been contested and subse- 
quently declared illegal, following the League of Nations enquiries in the 
1920s. Yet historically, at least in some parts of Africa, pawnship provided 
an institutional means of securing credit, thereby supporting economic 
relationships that assured the marshalling of scarce resources. Pawnship 
was a mechanism to prevent the arbitrary seizure of assets, and particu- 
larly people who were perceived to be under obligation for financial and 
political debts and who might otherwise be sold or otherwise exploited as 
the enslaved in lieu of failure to settle real or even falsely claimed debts. 
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Arbitrary retribution, often directed at those associated with individuals 
held responsible for the debt, as well as the parties who were held respon- 
sible, could be violent and indeed result in death, injury, destruction of 
property, and most importantly here, enslavement. Pawnship was intended 
to prevent such violence. 

How pawnship functioned and where it was important have been elu- 
sive to historical analysis, however. The term for pawn is similar in some 
languages along the Western African coast: In Akan, awowa,° in Yoruba, 
iwofa, and in Edo (Benin), iyoha, but in Fon, gbanu.® The linguistic simi- 
larity suggests that the concept of pawning was common along the West- 
ern African coast, at least for the area from modern Ghana through 
south-western Nigeria, in the context of commercial expansion, perhaps 
in association with the rise of the trans-Atlantic trade, but more likely the 
practice had developed as an institution of credit and exchange earlier. 
Whether or not the linguistic similarity represents antiquity of practice or 
recent borrowing, pawning was common along much of the West African 
coast. 

In the terminology of Western Africa, at least, arbitrary action to enforce 
debt repayment or impose retribution was sometimes referred to as panyar- 
ring, a term that is considered to have been Portuguese in origin to describe 
practices on the African coast that involved collective action, seizure of peo- 
ple and property, and usually were violent.’ Jan Vansina has suggested that 
the term possibly derived from Portuguese penhora, that is, “pawning,” but 
more likely comes from apanhar, “to grab.” Panyarring was the extreme 
form of retribution and method of enforcing debt repayment. Panyarring 
tested the limits of tolerance in situations of indebtedness. Hence being in 
debt and prolonging repayment had the danger of enslavement through pa- 
nyarring, which was the arbitrary enforcement of a claim and its collective 
enforcement and the deliberate use of excessive violence. Whereas pawnship 
identified a specific individual as the representative of the debt, panyarring 
was a coordinated action that was directed at a family, kin group or com- 
munity, which was held collectively responsible for the debt, crime or viola- 
tion. Panyarring has sometimes been confused with kidnapping, which can 
be defined as arbitrary seizure of individuals for purpose of ransom or sale 
into slavery for profit, but for which there is neither justification for seizure 
nor economic debt. However, it is clear that pawning precluded panyarring. 
Moreover, Europeans could be in pawn as well, as is clear on the Gold Coast 
where ship captains at the end of the seventeenth century, at least, some- 
times provided pawns to local merchants as collateral. With reference to 
trade at “Alamp,” that is Adangme, the coast east of Accra, Charles Tow- 
good noted on 19 March 1682, “This morning I sent one whiteman ashoare 
to stay till I sailed, for they sent off word they would not bring off one slave 
before I sent one, for fear of being panyard.”? Hugh Shears, who was at 
Adangme on 30 September 1682, reported that he was “forced” to pay an 
additional three slaves 
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upon Capt Ware’s account, for the Negroes [on shore] kept Capt Nurs’s 
man and mine which wee gave for pawnes, and would not permit them 
to come aboard, for Capt Ware did panyar 3 freemen and slaves, and 
wee had much adoe to gett them to trade with us.!? 


That is, Capt. Ware had seized three people, whom he had “panyared” and 
hence the two sailors who were being held as pawns would not be released. 

Hence, the alternative to pawnship was arbitrary seizure. The distinction 
here is between illegal seizure of people without cause, which is kidnap- 
ping, and the seizure of people or goods that is based on a collective action 
that at least has some measure of customary justification, both in its imple- 
mentation and in its impact, which is panyarring. Panyarring and pawning 
were inevitably linked; panyarring enforced foreclosure, whereas pawning 
limited the need for panyarring. Pawning provided collateral to insure that 
debts would be paid without resort to violence, whereas panyarring enforced 
payment when debts were not secured. Because panyarring was collective, it 
was often conducted through male associations and secret societies, such as 
the asafo houses on the Gold Coast, the ekpe (leopard) society in the interior 
of the Bight of Biafra and Poro in the interior of Sierra Leone. In practice, 
arrangements for pawning were the antidote to panyarring, and it is possi- 
ble that pawning came into use in some places as a means of countering the 
destruction that was inevitably associated with panyarring. 

Pawnship, panyarring and slavery were interrelated, therefore. The prob- 
lem arises because of the various types of dependency that were to be found 
in Africa. The description “slave” has sometimes been used more or less in- 
terchangeably with servant, and depending upon context may suggest other 
descriptions, such as serf, pawn, client or even subject. The term “pawn” has 
had a more ambiguous meaning that requires analysis. Many places in Af- 
rica remained embedded in status-driven cultures that supported notions of 
reciprocal obligations in which dependency was more to the point than any 
notion of class. The extent of dependency, once again, was determined in di- 
rect relation to the level of obligation, which sometimes had a clear financial 
focus. In fact, there was seldom any confusion with respect to slavery, at least 
in many places where pawnship was to be found. Anyone who could be sold 
or who had been purchased was by definition a slave, not a pawn. A pawn, 
by contrast with the theoretical kinlessness of slaves, was part of a kinship 
network whose proximity might well prevent the enslavement of individu- 
als. Pawns had kin, while the enslaved had been removed from kinship net- 
works and the protection that such networks might provide. Relationships 
of dependency have not always been clearly defined. Pawns were not slaves, 
although as was sometimes the case, pawns could be enslaved if there were 
no mechanisms to confirm clientage to the creditor and if creditors were not 
subject to political authority that protected pawns from enslavement. The 
inherent contradiction between slavery and pawnship is one of the reasons 
there has been confusion in understanding pawnship in historical context. 
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Pawning did not simply involve people. On the Gold Coast, gold was 
pawned in the seventeenth century and later, as well as people.!! As Ray Kea 
has demonstrated for the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the 
Dutch factor on the Gold Coast advanced loans to local merchants “against 
the current accounts and against deposited securities (pawns), which took 
the form of gold dust, gold ornaments, brass basins, textiles, people, and so 
on.”!? The ruler of Afutu pawned gold valued at 27,168 dambas at Fredricks- 
borg in February 1674, while in 1713, the ruler of Twifo provided securities 
for a loan that consisted of gold jewelry, aggrey beads and “his friends and 
wives.”!? These situations provide context for understanding the pawning 
of individuals, which was also practiced in the same areas. In West Africa, 
trees could be pawned in some places, the harvest adhering to the creditor 
until the debt was repaid, while gold was also pawned on the Gold Coast as 
early as the seventeenth century. Similar to European practice, there is no 
reason to think that the practice was not indigenous. 

Similarly, on 29 January 1790, James Fraser, who had spent 20 years “in 
that Trade,” testified before the Parliamentary Committee that it ships held 
pawns on board: 


It is a practice, and a very bad one. It is the custom at Angola for the 
traders and inhabitants to pawn their Slaves, their children or relations, 
to procure goods for different purposes — it is sometimes, I believe, 
the custom with some great men in the country to order some of their 
friends, their relations, of families, to be sold: and, I suppose, that this 
being done in passion or resentment, the people who receive this com- 
mission chuse[sic] to deliver them as pawns, taking the value of a Slave 
in return, leaving the master at liberty to avail himself of that circum- 
stance, if he chose to redeem the person so pledged.'* 


The connection between pawnship and access to financial resources was 
clearly understood. 

As one supercargo of a Sierra Leone Company ship observed, pawnship 
had to do with securing advanced payments for commercial purposes and 
thereby with the control of trade. 

E. L. Parfitt, who was on the Calypso at Grand Cess in what is now Li- 
beria, thought that the question of “debts” was a problem in the conduct of 
trade in 1796: 


It is getting very much into fashion to trust Natives (tho’ I think a bad 
one) with Goods for a certain quantity of their produce to be paid on 
your return to that place. I must leave it to every person to act as they 
see proper, a stranger should inform himself which he may do in general 
by the Natives Books. I can only say that I trusted Duke Willy & Robin 
Wilson of Grand Sessters for the space of 5 months with Goods for 50 
Crews of Pepper each which they paid without hesitation & I believe 
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reserved it for me, it is necessary you be particular in making them un- 
derstand to whom you wish in to be paid — (in case of your decease) this 
was to have been paid to Capt Macaulay if he had reach’d so far down 
the Coast & they would have taken care to have got a receipt from him — 
it is usual to take a son with you, which certainly is a pawn tho’ it does 
not appear so to them.!> 


Parfitt was of the opinion that it was necessary to accept “Pawns in case of 
being obliged to entrust your goods to Natives.” Otherwise, he explained, 
“it appears to me many unforeseen accidents or circumstances may arise in 
which case Masters &c of ships in the [Sierra Leone] Companys employ may 
be at a loss how to act for instance.”!® 

Pawnship was fundamental to trade and some pawns became slaves. As 
James Arnold, surgeon on board the Ruby of Bristol observed when he was 
at Bimbia in Cameroon in the 1780s: 


we intrust the Traders with Goods, with which they go to the Fairs, 
yet we expect that they should leave us something as a Pledge for their 
Return. To satisfy us in this Particular, they leave their Children and 
Relations in our Custody, whom we distinguish by the Name of Pawns. 
As the Traders bring us Slaves, or, in other Words, as they pay their 
Debts, so these are released. But if they are unable to discharge them at 
an appointed Day (which Day is fixed for the sailing of the Ship), they 
are taken to the West Indies and sold.” 


The case was similar at Gabon. Captain Samuel Swan from New England 
confronted the use of pawns in about 1810, when he was there purchasing 
ebony and redwood: 


Slave ships, and sometimes produce ships, take pawns when they trust 
money out: these are generally the children of the head men who are 
trusted. When there are several ships in the river it is best to get these 
pawns for Ivory, & Ivory pawns for wood, which keep till paid. This 
method will save time & loss.!® 


Seldom, however, does it appear that pawns were female; when gender is 
mentioned, the reference is virtually always to males. Robert Hume, who 
was involved in slave trade for “near eleven” years before his testimony be- 
fore the House of Commons in 1789, including seven voyages, one as captain, 
reported the use of pawns at Cape Mount, including one woman who served 
as a pledge for 80 slaves.!? F. B. Spilsbury of the Favourite reported in 1805 
that any merchant who “procures articles which he is not at that time able 
to pay for...sends his wife, sister or child, as a pawn” on the upper Guinea 
coast.” Vice Admiral Richard Edwards, who commanded the annual ship 
from Cape Verde to the Bight of Benin in 1752, 1754 and 1755, noted that at 
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Anomabu on the Gold Coast, “Fathers pawn their Children, for they rely 
on the Descendants of the Female Branches of the Family for Heirs, as in 
that Case they are sure of the Blood; and they have much less Consideration 
for their own Children.”?! When Edwards was asked whether he considered 
that the merchants to whom children were pawned were “guilty of Fraud 
and Abuses in this Respect, and sell them before the Time for which they are 
pawned is expired,” he replied that he had 


never knew an Instance of their being so [because] They are usually 
pawned for a certain Number of Months, and were formerly kept dur- 
ing that Time in what was called the Floating Factory, but now they are 
kept in the Forts.” 


The reference was to the ship that was moored off Anomabu before the Brit- 
ish fort was rebuilt in the 1750s. 

Ship captains accepted pawns as collateral, but even if debts were not set- 
tled before they wished to sail, they were reluctant to remove the pawns from 
the coast because of the potential negative consequences for future trade. 
As Spilsbury noted in 1805, “it is an invariable custom never to take these 
pawns away” because as he was told, “if a vessel takes off any slaves with- 
out paying for them, they will detain the captain of the next vessel which 
arrives, until the full debt is paid.”> Instead, pawns were exchanged with 
other ships before leaving the coast, thereby passing on the debt and the col- 
lateral. Technically, the pawns might have been sold into slavery in order to 
recover the amount that had been advanced on credit, but protocol dictated 
that it was far better not to do so. In one case at Calabar, a ship sailed with 
pawns on board, and efforts were subsequently made to retrieve them from 
Sao Tomé, although in this case unsuccessfully.”4 

Based on his enquiries at Bristol and Liverpool, Thomas Clarkson was 
of the opinion that the removal of pawns from the coast was a frequent 
occurrence, nonetheless. A letter from William Earle of Liverpool to Duke 
Abashy of Calabar, 10 February 1761, refers to the efforts of a Bristol ship 
to secure the return of pawns who had been taken to the Caribbean.” Ship 
captains sometimes entered into written agreements to prevent disputes 
over whether or not a pawn could be legally taken from the coast, as in a 
case at Calabar dated 22 August 1776.*° 

Ambrose Lace of Liverpool received a letter from Calabar on 13 January 
1773 that attempted to protect pawns from the threat of being taken to the 
Americas.”’ The efforts to secure the return of two men who had been taken 
off the coast while in pawn are also reflected in a letter from Ambrose Lace to 
Thomas Jones of Bristol, 11 November 1773.”° In the letter, Duke Ephraim, 
Duke Town’s leading merchant in 1790, complained to James Rogers and Sir 
James Laroche of Bristol that two men had been seized illegally and were in 
danger of being removed.” Ephraim complained that he had been a “very 
good friend” to the ship Jupiter; even so, its master had sailed away with two 
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of his boat men, both of whom were “free men.” Outraged by this, Duke 
Ephraim threatened to “make Bristol Ship pay for them two” unless they 
were returned by “Any other Ship or himSelf.” Whether the two canoemen 
were returned or Duke Ephraim carried out his threat is unknown, but the 
fact that those illegally taken worked for Duke Ephraim is significant. Even 
when British merchants dealt regularly with Calabar merchants, as Rogers 
and Laroche did, the behavior of their agents in the field could undermine 
trust. Written correspondence did not guarantee that the parties would keep 
their promises. Keeping promises was perhaps especially problematical for 
local merchants who were dependent on other parties or events outside their 
control to meet their obligations. On the upper Guinea coast, pawns were 
identified on board ship by “putting a tally round their necks; the child then 
runs among the slaves until exchanged.” At Tasso Island, which was under 
the control of the fort at Bunce Island in the Sierra Leone River, Spilsbury 
“saw a great number of pawns with their tallies.” He included a plate show- 
ing a local notable (“king”) “in full court dress, followed by his wives, [who] 
has a boy with this article round his neck, going to be pawned.”*° The use of 
tallies has not been noted for other parts of the coast. 

The merchants and their extended families that facilitated the deporta- 
tion of the enslaved were not immune to enslavement, as revealed in a letter 
from Duke Ephraim to Rogers and Laroche demanding the return of two of 
Ephraim’s men in 1789.*! There were various ways that members of the lit- 
erate elite might end up in slavery. People could be seized or forced to repay 
debts through the arbitrary sale of relatives of the debtor, as Antera Duke’s 
diary records.*? Such actions in effect constituted panyarring as sanctioned 
by the Ekpe council, discussed below. The fact that pawns were occasionally 
taken away resulted in appeals for their return. Indeed, Clarkson learned 
that it was “not unusual for the English Captains to sail away with them,” 
and provided examples of pawns who had been removed.*? He claimed that 
a certain Captain Forbes 


carried off from Old Calabar two or three pledges or pawns. These had 
not been redeemed. There are instances, however, where they have been 
redeemed, and yet detained and carried off for the debts of others. Were 
the Captains of Guineamen to be asked if they had been guilty of any 
unjust practices in the course of their voyages, very few of them could 
justify themselves upon that question.*4 


The tensions associated with pawning plagued other parts of the coast as 
well. When ships sailed with pawns on board, future commercial dealings 
were placed in jeopardy, and indeed other ships faced retaliation. 

The most serious crisis involving disputes over the fate of pawns, individ- 
uals seized for alleged debts and tensions among local merchants at Cala- 
bar occurred in 1767, when the British ship captains in the river conspired 
with the traders of Duke Town to eliminate their rivals at Old Town. Often 
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referred to as the “Massacre of 1767,” the conspirators attacked and killed 
many of the residents of Old Town, sending the survivors into foreign slav- 
ery on board British ships.” Although it is not clear what happened to all 
of those sold abroad, there is evidence that several who were taken in 1767 
were subsequently released and returned to Calabar, where they helped to 
reestablish the trade of the Old Town ward.*° As is clear from surviving 
correspondence, the reliance on personal contact supplemented the pawn- 
ing system, guaranteeing a method of recourse through written appeal to 
known business partners in two of the key ports of the British trade. 

Pawning of individuals therefore constituted the transfer of a person and 
his or her productive assets as security until the debt was fully repaid. Pawn- 
ship stands in contrast to a mortgage, where assets are only transferred in 
case of default. The labor of the pawn constituted interest on the debt and 
was intended to cover the cost of subsistence and accommodation but did 
not contribute to the principal. The pawn lived with the creditor, who was 
responsible for sustenance. In cases described as “self pawning,” the pawned 
individual did not live with the creditor but lived on his/her own as the only 
way of earning money to pay off the debt. Self-pawning may actually refer 
to an indenture that was conceived in the context of pawnship, which is a 
subject that requires further examination. 

Commercial hostage taking, as was the case with British ships at Cal- 
abar and elsewhere, was an adaptation of pawning, in which individuals 
were held as security for a debt and the expected payment. Hence, pawn- 
ship did not necessarily relate to poverty and did not necessarily lead to 
slavery. People were held as pawns to secure credit because guaranteeing 
the recovery of debts was fundamental to economic relationships and often 
affected social interaction and the structure of society. Individuals being 
held as pawns were almost always related to the person who contracted the 
debt, and as such were “free” in that their previous status and relationships 
were respected and were expected to be restored. Without the tie of kinship, 
the usefulness of a person as security for debt was undermined. Relatively, 
few Africans entered the trans-Atlantic trade originally as pawns, at least 
not from Western Africa. A sample of the enslaved who were liberated by 
British anti-slave trade patrols in the early nineteenth century included a 
number of individuals who had originally been pawns, but relatively few.°” 


Regulating pawning: the ekpe society 


Pawnship was embedded in social and political structures that enforced 
compliance and facilitated the flow of credit and thereby reduced the risk 
of violence. Its institutional embeddedness can be understood as a rational 
application of transactional economics. In discussing the relationship of 
pawnship to slavery, therefore, it is important to understand that pawn- 
ship and indebtedness were not the same. Pawnship normally and legally 
was based on customary laws that prohibited the reduction of pawns to the 
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status of slave. Pawns did become slaves, but whether in a legal and ac- 
ceptable manner according to local ethical standards is another matter. The 
challenge is to address issues of chronology, development and change over 
time in how pawnship operated in Western Africa. 

The institutional mechanism to contain the rivalry that existed among the 
various wards of the Cross River was vested in the ekpe association, which 
was a graded society of adult males that interlocked with similar associa- 
tions at all the commercial centers of the Biafra interior. Probably founded 
by the mid-seventeenth century, ekpe has sometimes been referred to as a 
“secret society” because of its esoteric language, its communal decisions 
and their implementation as governed by collective responsibility and taken 
in closed session.” This was an indigenous institution that played a major 
part in policing and enforcing contracts.*? Indeed, Ekpe sometimes ordered 
Efik traders to settle disputes with ship captains or to replace pawns who 
had absconded from European ships.” 

At Calabar, ekpe regulated commercial relations, including the settlement 
of debts, and otherwise intervened in the treatment of individuals being held 
as pawns. Ekpe was found in many communities in the region of the Cross 
River, extending into Igbo country, where ekpe was sometimes called okonko. 
The society was common in the Cross River basin when Calabar emerged as 
an Atlantic port in the middle of the seventeenth century, and was certainly 
well established by the middle of the eighteenth century, not only at Calabar 
but also along the Aro commercial network into the interior. On the whole, 
the wealthiest and most powerful merchants dominated the highest grades 
of ekpe and competed for its principal offices. These men were responsible, 
among other things, for debt enforcement, having the power to “blow” ekpe, 
that is, punish offenders through summary justice. Membership in ekpe ex- 
tended to Aro traders, who formed similar closed associations of their own 
in the interior and also controlled the Ibini Ukpabi oracle at Arochukwu, 
their capital.*! The oracle was recognized as the supreme court of appeal for 
a range of legal issues that pertained to credit and trade, including the pro- 
tection of merchants and markets, the settlement of sectarian disputes, and 
the accumulation of the enslaved through fines and fees levied on litigants. 
Hence, the leading ward houses at Calabar participated in a network of 
overlapping agencies that served to enforce payment of debts and to protect 
the commercial interests of the trade in the enslaved. Similar institutions, 
apparently related to ekpe, governed other parts of Cameroon and Gabon. 
While the connection among these societies is not known, their role in trade 
and protecting insiders related by kinship from enslavement is clear. 

The terms of this private ordering also included the possibility that, if the 
enslaved were not delivered on time, masters of ships would sail away with 
the pawns that traders had lodged with them. In short, there were other 
sanctions used against traders who reneged on promises in addition to the 
judgments of ekpe. According to one report, pawns were often “the sons 
and daughters of traders” and the latter were “always particularly anxious” 
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about their fate and “seemed much distressed whenever they took up an idea 
that the ship would sail away with the pawns.™? Concern over the fate of 
their kin was perhaps compounded for slave dealers by the possibility that, 
as we have seen, pawns might be passed between ships. We do not know if 
masters needed approval from local traders for such transfers, although in 
local practice, as far as is known, such alterations in pawn-creditor arrange- 
ments required the approval of close kin. There were instances when traders 
sought to protect pawns from enslavement by “blowing ekpe” on ship mas- 
ters who might be tempted to abscond with them; the crew of ships were 
sometimes seized or panyarred to force the return of pawns.* This potential 
for arbitrary action was always just below the surface. Until they were re- 
deemed, British merchants normally regarded pawns as enslavable by sale 
in the Americas “if their friends refuse, or are not able to redeem them’™“* 
Ship captains were ready to sail with pawns on board, should conditions 
warrant the risk. Commercial pawning, therefore, was apparently governed 
by a precise time schedule, unlike domestic pawnship, which could continue 
indefinitely, even into a subsequent generation, unless other arrangements 
were made. Often such domestic arrangements, when they involved women, 
resulted in marriage contracts that recognized the continuation of the debt. 
Sometimes, although the justification of such actions is seldom clear, pawns 
became slaves. The reduction of commercial hostages being held as pawns 
to slavery was, therefore, not the only situation in which the status between 
slave and pawn became blurred. 

The ekpe society was theoretically “secret” in that the decisions of the 
ekpe council were enforced collectively, thereby absolving individuals of re- 
sponsibility for its policies and decrees. The secrecy was reinforced through 
masquerades and the use of elaborate costumes to represent leopards, as 
well as the use of coded gestures and an elaborate pictograph system, of 
unknown antiquity, that effectively reduced Efik, Ibibio, Igbo and other lan- 
guages to writing. The secrecy in meaning that underlay the hundreds of 
pictographs in use allowed communication across language frontiers, but 
only to those who had been initiated, and therefore was adopted along the 
trade routes into the interior. Moreover, initiation into each of the several 
grades of the society involved mastering specific rituals, dances and signs 
that allowed initiates to communicate with each other in secret.* 

Because of initiation fees for the various grades of the society, the lead- 
ing merchants of the different wards dominated ekpe and thereby regulated 
trade, settled disputes, protected pawns and enforced debt repayment. 
Through the collective decisions of the senior ekpe council, whose mem- 
bers were the leading merchants themselves, individuals could be forced to 
comply or suffer the consequences. As Antera Duke recorded in his diary 
on 18 January 1785, “all the ekpe men went to the Ekpe Bush to make bob 
[that is, reach a settlement] about the Egbo Young [Ofiong] and Little Otto 
palaver.”*° Although the cause of the dispute between the two men is not 
mentioned, a settlement was reached and the two men forced to pay a fine: 
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“Egbo Young paid 1 goat and 4 rods and Little Otto paid 4 rods.” Virtu- 
ally, all men in Calabar had to belong to one of the grades of the society and 
pay its fees, which, in turn, were shared among the members of the highest 
grade of the society, that is, the principal merchants. Antera Duke refers to 
these payments in his diary. 

Ekpe also regulated European shipping, serving as a collective means of 
imposing sanctions, boycotting specific ships and protecting pawns held 
on board from being taken to the Americas and sold as slaves. As noted 
by Antera Duke, ekpe would isolate a ship, even if this adversely affected 
the interests of other merchants. According to the entry in his diary for 
26 October 1786, 


... SO I hear Egbo [ekpe, the leopard masquerade] Run and Icom to know 
I walk up to Egbo Young so wee see Egbo [the masquerade] com Down 
& the Egbo men he say Sam Ambo and Georg Cobham brow [blow, 
“blow ekpe”] for Captain Fairwether so all us family Dam [damned] 
angary about brow [blowing ekpe] that and wee send to call Captin Fair- 
wether to com ashor and after 3 clock noon wee see Eyo & Ebetim com 
Down and Eshen Ambo so the[y] want [went] to Sam & Georg Cobham 
for mak the settle with Captin Fairwether.*® 


The reference is to the public “running” of the leopard masquerade 
through the community, which indicated summary justice was to be exe- 
cuted, based on the decisions of the ekpe council. As the diary makes clear, 
Antera Duke was upset that other merchants (Sam Ambo and George 
Cobham) had imposed ekpe on Captain Fairweather’s ship, thereby stop- 
ping trade, which could only resume once a settlement had been reached. 
Apparently, Fairweather went ashore and the dispute was resolved so that 
the ship could sail.” 


Pawnship, indebtedness and slippage into slavery 


The relationship between indebtedness in Africa and the institutions of 
pawnship and slavery during the period of trans-Atlantic slavery and its 
aftermath was complex. In fact, pawnship was also imposed in situations 
of indebtedness that had to be incurred to ward off poverty. Individuals 
could find themselves in situations in which the costs of funerals and other 
ceremonies could push credit to the limit. Sickness, the inability to pro- 
duce a harvest, or other hardship could reduce individuals to poverty in 
which pawnship was the only way to survive, and even then seizure for debt 
and sale into slavery was often sanctioned. As Walter Rodney has observed 
for the upper Guinea coast, “to borrow and fail to repay the most trifling 
item in the seventeenth century was sufficient warrant for arrest, conviction, 
and execution by sale.... people [were] sold for debts.”°° Similarly, Richard 
Miles, who was in the service of the Royal Africa Company for 18 years 
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on the Gold Coast, 1765-1784, spoke “the language of the Gold Coast per- 
fectly,” that is, Twi, and he reported in response to the question, “in the 
case of Debt, is the person sold as a Slave for the benefit of the creditor?,” 
“Beyond all doubt: I have known thousands of instances of it”! And as to 
the process whereby “Natives of the Gold Coast [were] condemned to sale 
for debt,” 


We have in most of the towns on the Gold Coast a Palaver House, which 
strictly speaking, is a court of justice — in these places the Judges or 
Elders of the town (few of which are under the age of sixty or seventy) 
assemble to hear the parties. These trials are in open day, and free for 
any person to hear that pleases.’ 


How many people were in debt in this period is hard to say; there were 
certainly people who lived in poverty. Isolated communities could face 
extreme deprivation after a drought, especially if they were cut off polit- 
ically from access to food. The fact that almsgiving was a tenet of Islam 
reflects differentials in income in which the better off were expected to give 
freely to those who were less well off, and indeed often did so. Despite the 
apparent prevalence of indebtedness, it is argued here, debt did not usu- 
ally result in enslavement or even normally present the danger of enslave- 
ment, at least in West Africa. Many poor people were enslaved, especially 
if they lived in rural retreats and mountain sanctuaries because they were 
captured in raids, not because of their poverty and possible indebtedness. 
Being in debt was not inherently related to the risk of enslavement. In- 
deed being in debt could be protection from enslavement, depending on 
the situation. 

It is difficult to estimate the intensity of relationships that underlay the 
personal connections of individuals, which clearly varied but at least func- 
tioned under the myth that creditors and debtors were close associates, 
well known to each other, and involved in transactions that in no way un- 
dermined the standing of either party in the community but rather consol- 
idated friendships and citizenship. Despite expectations of fair treatment 
for pawns, it is impossible to determine the conditions of servitude, al- 
though sometimes, at least, pawns ran away, complained to kin, or other- 
wise became noticeable, perhaps because they married into the creditor’s 
family. Inevitably, there was abuse, sexual exploitation and even sale into 
slavery, but unlikely on a substantial basis because of local mechanisms 
that upheld the strength of kinship. In general, pawnship was not expected 
to result in problems relating to the safety of and respect for individu- 
als. The various references in the documentation to the “free” status of 
pawns highlight the sharp distinction between slavery, which lacked ties 
of kinship, and pawnship, which was based on kinship. Freedom, and as 
Clarkson described it, “the loss of liberty,” seems to have been perceived 
in such terms.» 
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Pawnship was a factor in relations between Muslims and non-Muslims in 
the interior of the Bights of Benin and Biafra. Non-Muslims exchanged their 
children for food during times of famine and scarcity, which was done out 
of necessity and often with the myth that the children could be redeemed. 
Muslim traders, nonetheless, considered the transaction differently, assum- 
ing that they had bought the children and therefore could sell them as slaves, 
which they did. Under Islamic law, freeborn Muslims could neither be en- 
slaved nor pawned. Indeed, these guarantees, although not always enforce- 
able, were among the reasons why people became Muslims. Indebtedness 
under the law also could not lead to enslavement. One of the tenets of Islam, 
that was widely practiced, was alms for the poor, not enslavement.>4 

It seems clear that indebtedness was a means by which individuals could 
be reduced to slavery and even sold into the trans-Atlantic trade. The in- 
stitution of pawnship, however, was not usually related to seizure for debt, 
although it may have sometimes happened. In Western Africa, at least in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, pawnship served to protect people 
from enslavement, but in some cases, pawnship seems to have been a fiction 
to disguise seizure for debt and subsequent enslavement. Hence, the concept 
of pawning has been applied in conflicting ways that warrant consideration. 
This review has intended to explore the distinction between pawnship in 
which people were protected against arbitrary seizure or panyarring, and 
the use of the concept of pawnship to justify the seizure of relatives of in- 
dividuals who were in debt and might therefore be better represented as a 
form of foreclosure. 


Conclusion 


The study of pawnship addresses credit and indebtedness in the economies 
of Atlantic Africa and the vulnerability of people to slavery and possible 
transport to the Americas. As demonstrated, merchants at the coastal 
towns and embarkation places for the Atlantic slave trade often relied on 
the use of pawns in commercial transactions. The condition of “freedom” 
as mentioned in documents seems to have related to the fact that those 
held as pawns should not have been sold into slavery but were instead hu- 
man hostages of trade. There seems to have been a divide in the use of 
pawns between Islamic and non-Muslim societies, on the one hand, and 
between the Atlantic world and specific parts of Atlantic Africa, on the 
other. Muslim merchants appear to have recruited the enslaved through 
manipulations of pawnship almost seamlessly, while pawnship seems to 
have greased the credit mechanisms of trans-Atlantic slavery in many 
places, but not always and not everywhere. We need to know a lot more 
about the slippage from pawnship into slavery, which in hindsight reveals 
local confusion, documentary contradiction or projection of theory onto 
vague description. In the past, there were clear distinctions between what 
was considered legal activity and illegal activity, and slavery and pawnship 
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were Clearly different. There appear to be no legal cases in which these 
distinctions were contested that can help us understand how the institu- 
tions were distinguished, and when and how transitions were achieved or 
obstructed, let alone justified. 

If we define pawnship as a system in which collateral is provided to guar- 
antee the repayment of a debt, there is an important difference between 
practice in Western Africa, the legal meaning in Islamic law and the way 
the term has been applied in East and Central Africa. We would be more 
accurate to talk about enslavement for debt in East Africa and pawning 
of individuals in Western Africa, recognizing that they were not the same. 
We would recognize that pawns in non-Muslim areas of West Africa pro- 
vided the interest on the debt through their labor, which was prohibited in 
Islamic law. 

Pawnship demonstrates an extreme form of dependency, one in which an 
individual was expected to represent the debt of another person in a rela- 
tionship that involved subordination but in a context that involved levels of 
reciprocity. The distinction between slavery and pawnship is compounded 
because of the necessity of raising capital to free pawns, on the one hand, 
and redeem family members from slavery, on the other. The similarity ap- 
pears in the need to raise funds to restore a pawn to freedom and the finan- 
cial obligations of redeeming a slave. 

Pawnship was a means of assuring the eventual freedom of a person, per- 
haps through marriage, and was comparable to slave redemption, but it did 
not usually lead to enslavement. Pawnship explicitly allowed for redemption 
and thereby was situated in Atlantic Africa as a mechanism tied to slavery 
as a means of securing credit. 

It was possible to regain freedom. Individuals who were being held as 
pawns on European ships were often referred to as “free,” and records make 
reference to “free” passage. Hence, the concept of freedom, that is, that a 
person should not be enslaved, crossed cultural and racial boundaries. It was 
possible to take safe passage to the Americas and to Britain, with reasona- 
ble expectation of returning to Africa. It is hard to imagine that such pawns 
can be compared to the individuals whose indebtedness was tied to poverty 
rather than to the allocation of resources that might or might not lead to 
unfortunate circumstances. Pawnship status was gender specific; girls could 
hope to be married within the creditor’s polygamous family, while boys 
could learn a craft or perform services that possibly could earn their free- 
dom, if the loan was repaid or cancelled. The distinction between pawnship 
and seizure for debt is clear. Moreover, available records suggest that only 
a small minority of those whose sale at the coast can be documented en- 
tered slavery through pawnship. Admittedly, this conclusion considers that 
some descriptions on the Gold Coast and parts of the upper Guinea coast 
of wholesale enslavement of debtors might be exaggerated or based on mis- 
understanding. It is unlikely that large numbers of people were enslaved for 
debt in Atlantic Africa, although there are reports of its occurrence. 
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We seem to know what debt and slavery are, and hence the nature of 
credit, but I am not convinced that the term “pawnship” is always used with 
any confidence in its meaning. 

Hence, I am asking for clarification of the connection between the pro- 
cess of enslavement and factors of debt. This is clearly a very complex issue, 
especially because on the surface there should be very little connection. The 
process of enslavement in the great majority of cases was instituted through 
violence that had nothing to do with credit arrangements or market transac- 
tions but rather was identical with theft. Even the birth of children into slav- 
ery was a form of theft, a denial of rights of the freeborn, without cause or 
recourse. Could individuals be enslaved through foreclosure on debt? Could 
people place themselves in a form of indenture that was governed by debt 
and its administration? Could people be held for ransom, forced to find pay- 
ment or seek help from friends and relatives who were willing to pay? Even 
if they could, ransom was not usually related to debt but an exchange arising 
from violence and threat of enslavement. Patron/client relations could be 
premised on debt, but this did not usually result in a process of enslavement, 
nor did many forms of debt bondage, including share-cropping or serfdom, 
which tied people to land, loosening their bondage for purposes of trade to 
distant places. 

There is considerable confusion over relationships of dependency, par- 
ticularly with respect to slave, pawn, debtor, captive and even victim. Is a 
royal slave a victim? Are pawns returning from the Americas to their for- 
mer “free” status to be considered victimized? A discussion of the connec- 
tion between debt and slavery is sometimes misdirected in assuming that 
there was a link. The intention here is to reconsider what has been meant by 
these terms, as well the related and sometimes equally ambiguous terms — 
ransom, redemption, commercial hostage, kidnapping and specifically the 
practice of panyarring.» These cases all reflect a connection with slavery, 
but each is also an attempt to delimit the range of possibilities for enslave- 
ment, and thereby actually protects individuals from exposure to situations 
that could lead to slavery. Thereby, they all indicate the danger of the loss of 
freedom, that is, the loss of free status. The review here has as its particular 
focus the institution of pawnship and how pawnship fitted into economic 
structures and political contexts in various parts of Atlantic Africa.’ The 
conclusion argued here is that pawnship as practiced in Atlantic Africa was 
not part of the process of enslavement but entailed protection against en- 
slavement. Moreover, pawnship was a factor in commercial exchange with 
slave-trading ships, but not everywhere. While pawnship was fundamental 
to trade at Calabar, it was not a factor at neighboring Bonny. Pawnship was 
common on the Gold Coast, but apparently not at the major ports of the 
Bight of Benin, at least in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but was 
common throughout the interior. In Muslim areas, pawnship involving peo- 
ple was illegal, although pawnship seems to have been practiced in Muslim 
areas along the Gambia River. 
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5 Concubinage, polygyny and the 
status of women 


Sexual exploitation of women slaves! 


The front-page headline of Sunday Today (Kaduna, 21 February 1988) in- 
formed its readership of “Sexual Slavery in Sokoto.” This might appear to 
be the typical tabloid method of selling newspapers, but the story was based 
on a real situation as reported at a history seminar at Usman Danfodiyo 
University.” Slave brokers, who themselves were formerly concubines, were 
procuring young girls for purposes of sale into slavery. Despite legal prohi- 
bitions which dated from the colonial era to the contrary,’ slave concubi- 
nage was a functioning institution in the northern states of Nigeria in 1988. 
Scandal aside, my purpose in drawing attention to this incident is because it 
highlights a central feature of slavery: For many women, particularly young 
women, slavery first and foremost involved their sexual subordination and 
exploitation. 

This chapter focuses on concubinage in the Sokoto Caliphate (1804—1903) 
as a means of underlining the importance of sex in the slavery of women. 
Concubines were a category of slaves. Their legal status and public recog- 
nition stand in sharp contrast to societies where infidelity characterizes 
relationships in opposition to monogamy where extralegal sexual liaisons 
occurred, whether through payment for services rendered or through pay- 
ment for the maintenance of a sexual partnership in some form. It might 
be wondered why a slave owner would opt to hold someone as a concubine 
rather than as a slave since the legal constraints imposed restrictions on him. 
Under Islamic law and common in practice, men chose to confine sexual re- 
lations to normative practice that included legally recognized concubinage. 
The status came at a cost and with social consequences that mark signifi- 
cances from the slavery of racialized America. The children of intercourse 
were recognized as free and were expected to be treated like all children of 
a male. Mothers may have had to worry about relative advantages with re- 
spect to the children of other mothers of the same man, but the negotiations 
and social interaction was controlled by the father, who was legally and cus- 
tomarily committed to equity. 

The practice was related to a fundamental from slavery in the Americas. 
The paternity of the child was publicly recognized under Islam, while in the 
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Americas, paternity was only acknowledged in the breach. Legally, it was 
not recognized at all, and hence Thomas Jefferson could list his own chil- 
dren in a ledger with a monetary value assigned to each. 

Hence, the institution of concubinage was a mechanism for recruiting 
women into the Caliphate. Because of the numbers of women involved, con- 
cubinage had a strong impact on the emergence of modern Hausa (some- 
times Hausa/Fulani) society. Concubinage was the central mechanism for 
the sexual exploitation of women in the Sokoto Caliphate, as in many other 
Islamic societies.* It has to be distinguished from polygyny, polygamy and 
multi-relationships. 

One central feature of slavery in most slave societies, including the Sokoto 
Caliphate, was that slave women had virtually no choice in sexual matters.’ 
The difference between rape and cooperation was relative. Women learned 
by experience that masters had full sexual access. 

Individual women must have resisted and been physically assaulted in 
addition to intercourse, but without legal or other protection, acquiescence 
and cooperation must have seemed preferable to many women. Whether 
slave women were used casually on a caravan trail, given to visitors for their 
pleasure, assigned to enslaved males as rewards, taken as junior wives (in 
non-Muslim societies), or turned into concubines (in Muslim societies), they 
had no active involvement in the choice of their sexual relations. Should 
slave women attempt to exercise choice, both they and their male partners 
were usually punished severely, if they were detected or even suspected. 

There were a range of sexual relations, therefore, including marriage be- 
tween slaves, incorporation into polygynous households, concubinage in 
Muslim settings, and more unstructured liaisons, including “adultery.” 

This scholarship has corrected a bias in the study of slavery, in which the 
enslaved have often been assumed to have been men.’ Slave women did more 
than their share of the work, they also bore children, even if in insufficient 
numbers to sustain the population, and they nourished society through 
their daily chores. Nonetheless, the concentration on labor power and the 
de-emphasis of biological reproduction have resulted in a curious distortion 
in our understanding of female slavery. The most obvious gender distinction 
— genital — has been largely overlooked. 

Meillassoux forgets this factor when he claims that “there was no a priori 
preference for one sex over the other...because slaves were sought as asexual 
agents of work. The procreative potential of women did not figure in the de- 
termination of their value.”? In a certain sense, he is correct in claiming that 
“in slavery, femininity loses its sacredness,”!° but such an admission does 
not diminish the lure of sex. The sexual aspect of “femininity” may not have 
been sacred, but it was certainly central. 

If recent studies are correct, most of the enslaved in Africa were women, 
and, as we know, most masters were males, sexual exploitation had to have 
been a major component of slavery. Male preoccupation with sex can only 
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explain the disproportionate demand for women. Klein’s analysis of slavery 
suggests that at least 60 percent of the enslaved population in the western 
Sudan was female at the time of the French conquest.!* A similar male- 
female ratio may have characterized the Sokoto Caliphate. There are no 
comparable data that derive from the French surveys of the enslaved pop- 
ulation, except in the far western emirates which came under French rule, 
where similar ratios were reported.!? Certainly, the enslaved female popula- 
tion in the area that became British Northern Nigeria was large. The total 
slave population amounted to several million, and at least half — perhaps 
significantly more than half — were female." 

Not only were enslaved females more numerous than males, but they were 
also in greater demand than male slaves. They almost always cost more than 
their male counterparts in Muslim West Africa. Females, especially young 
women, cost at least a third more than males, and sometimes several times 
the price of males at the end of the nineteenth century.!> Furthermore, it is 
generally recognized that more females were enslaved than males and hence 
the supply of females was usually greater than for males. 

The reason for this price differential in a context of greater supply has not 
been adequately explained. Meillassoux has suggested that the desire for 
female labor explains the difference. Klein argues it was not the role of the 
female slave as a worker that made her more valued than the male. [S]he was 
valued because she was more easily assimilated, she was less likely to escape 
and she helped integrate male slaves. The predominance of women helped 
societies strike that balance between coercion and consensus essential to 
the functioning of any slave system. If less important, the role of reproducer 
was not insignificant. Those of the enslaved who became concubines were 
valued for their ability to produce offspring. For the rest, the production of 
more slaves was a bonus. Having passed the costs of reproduction on to the 
slave, the master profited from the increase. This was clearly not irrelevant 
to the price of female slaves. 

The difficulty with both Meillassoux’s and Klein’s analyses is that nei- 
ther explains why females cost significantly more than men at the same 
time that the supply of females was also larger. I would suggest that all 
prices were very low, only the price for males was lower still. People were 
cheap, but sexual access was worth a little extra. If masters only wanted 
workers and did not care about other factors, they would have bought 
the cheaper males. Furthermore, there were other ways than parceling 
out women to keep enslaved males in line. The major reason for the price 
differential, it is argued here, was that women were important as sexual 
objects, and concubinage epitomized that aspect of the enslavement of 
women in Muslim areas. An extension of that sexuality was child-bearing. 
As David Tambo has observed, the “sexually-oriented demand for young 
females as concubines and child-bearers” was a major reason why females 
cost more than males.!° 
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The Sokoto Caliphate actively pursued a policy of enslavement throughout 
the nineteenth century. Many were enslaved during the jihad (1804-1808) 
and in the campaigns over the next several decades that extended the bound- 
aries of the Caliphate to its ultimate limits — an area that today stretches 
from Burkina Faso to Cameroon. Annual forays into the non-Muslim terri- 
tory on the edges of the various emirates also netted large numbers of new 
captives, and subjugated populations often paid tribute in the form of slaves. 
Through the flow of tribute and the extensive slave trading that prevailed in 
the Caliphate commercial sphere, the enslaved were brought from outlying 
regions to the capitals of the various emirates, and some were sent to Sokoto 
and Gwandu, the twin capitals of the Caliphate, as part of the tribute that 
was paid, in turn, by the various emirates. Estimates of the scale of this 
slave movement suggest that hundreds of thousands of the enslaved were 
deported from the Caliphate in the course of the nineteenth century, and 
many more times that number were retained within the Caliphate. Slaves 
were born into captivity, too. 

Slavery was an important instrument for the forcible incorporation of 
people, males and females, into the Sokoto Caliphate, but our concern is 
with the fate of women who might become concubines. Females were more 
likely to be taken into households than males, either as domestic servants or 
concubines.!’ Indeed, concubinage and domestic servitude for women were 
closely related. Sexual services, reproductive capacities and labor demands 
were not mutually exclusive. Women offered more advantages than males, 
who were almost entirely wanted for their labor power. These differences 
in employment account for significant variations in how the enslaved were 
treated and the price differential with men. 

Women dependents, including concubines, were sometimes so numer- 
ous that a master appointed a female (jakadiya), often a slave, to take 
charge of his harem.!8 She managed the needs of concubines, wives and 
other dependents within the household and was responsible for accom- 
modating important guests and their entourages. There were also female 
court messengers (kuyangi), whose presence further demonstrates that the 
number of enslaved females owned by some men could challenge the im- 
agination. In addition, many households had one or two enslaved depend- 
ents, usually women or girls, who worked around the compound. Often 
these women, too, had been, were, or would become concubines; it is a 
moot point as to whether their other duties were incidental to their sexual 
services. Women were worked on farms and plantations, too, and there 
is no reason to think that they were not sexually abused as well. Young 
girls born on rural estates were brought into the homes of their owners as 
concubines.!? Their enslaved mothers were powerless to prevent such con- 
scription and may well have resigned themselves to physical acquiescence 
long before. 
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In the Caliphate, as in other parts of West Africa, enslaved females cost 
more than males, despite the fact that there appear to have been more fe- 
males than males.”° Pretty females who were most likely to become con- 
cubines generally cost from 2 to 4 times as much as healthy males. In the 
1820s, for example, handsome females cost 40,000-—50,000 cowries, while 
young males cost only 10,000—20,000 cowries. The price of adolescent girls 
was 50,000—60,000 cowries in Katsina in the mid-1830s, depending upon 
the beauty of the girl. Adolescent boys cost 30,000 cowries, and fully grown 
men were worth 10,000-—15,000 cowries. A similar differential prevailed in 
the early 1840s. Strong young men cost 30,000-—50,000 cowries at Rabba, 
while young females cost 60,000—120,000 cowries. The prices at Kano in 
1850 reveal the same pattern. Male children could be purchased for 20,000 
cowries, the price rising to a high of 35,000 cowries for full-grown youths, 
and the price falling again with adult males. By contrast, girls whose breasts 
were clearly developing could cost as much as 100,000, more than the top 
price for women with fully developed but firm breasts who fetched 80,000 
cowries. Prices dropped considerably with age. 

Those with “sagging breasts” cost 20,000 cowries, while old women cost 
10,000 cowries or less. 

In terms of Maria Theresa thalers (MT$), a silver currency that circu- 
lated along with cowries and whose value remained relatively stable during 
the nineteenth century, the cost of young females rose from an average of 
MT$25.8 in the period 1826-1849 to an average of MT$35.1 for the period 
1850-1900, an increase of 36.0 percent from the first half of the century to 
the second. Prices for prime males also rose, by 38.8 percent, but the relative 
value of males to females changed very little. For the period 1826-1849, male 
prices averaged MT$13.9, or 54 percent of the value of young females during 
the same period. For the second half of the century, male prices averaged 
MT$19.3, or 55 percent of the average price for young females.7! 

The price of females varied according to the beauty of the individual, 
her age, whether or not the girl was a virgin and whether or not her breasts 
were firm or “sagging.” In 1850, James Richardson learned that there were 
six categories of enslaved females in the Kano slave market, which in gen- 
eral corresponded with age.” Female children (khamasiah) were valued at 
30,000 cowries and under; young girls (sadasia) cost between 30,000 and 
40,000 cowries; girls whose breasts had formed (farkhah) cost from 40,000 
to 100,000 cowries. Women with full breasts cost 80,000 cowries and un- 
der, while women whose breasts sagged cost less than 20,000 cowries. Old 
women cost 10,000 cowries or less. There can be no better gauge of the sex- 
ual factor than male attentiveness to the shape of female breasts. 

New slaves, including females, came from a wide variety of ethnic back- 
grounds.” J. S. Hogendorn has examined the enslavement patterns of the 
Emirate of Zaria, from where raids were launched toward the south against 
numerous ethnic groups.” Michael Mason has analyzed a similar pattern 
in Nupe; raids were directed to the south of the Niger in particular.” Philip 
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Burnham’s study of slave raiding in Adamawa has demonstrated that the 
various sub-emirates there were also actively capturing people for purposes 
of enslavement.” Finally, the ethnic origins of 626 of those in slavery in- 
volved in court cases in 1905-1906 reveal an almost unbelievably extensive 
ethnic background. The females listed in these cases (403) came from at least 
88 ethnic groups, almost all located in southern Zaria, on the Jos Plateau, 
in the vast area known as Adamawa, and in other border regions. Most of 
these were clearly from non-Muslim backgrounds.”’ In cases where ethnic- 
ity was not stated, places of origin were usually mentioned, which suggests 
that the extent of ethnic origins was even greater. Over 100 ethnic groups 
were probably represented in a sample that is admittedly incomplete. Be- 
cause the sample from which this analysis is drawn is heavily skewed, it is 
likely that even more ethnic groups were common among the enslaved of the 
Caliphate.?® The areas from which women came do not include the border 
regions of the western emirates, the raiding grounds of Nupe and Ilorin, 
Maguzawa communities and other identifiable areas of opposition to the 
Caliphate. 

This ethnic profile provides an important corrective to static views of eth- 
nicity. Twentieth-century Hausa society has evolved from an ancient herit- 
age, strongly influenced by the consolidation and expansion of the Sokoto 
Caliphate in the nineteenth century. As this brief discussion makes clear, 
many non-Hausa, males and females, were incorporated into the Caliphate 
as slaves. In the case of women, assimilation was facilitated because women 
often became concubines and bore children. 

Females tended to enter Caliphate society at relatively young ages, fre- 
quently under the age of15, as the court records from 1905 to 1906 make 
clear.?? Of the females whose ages were given, 37.1 percent were 15 and un- 
der, and 59.7 percent were 20 and under at the time of the court case. This 
profile does not reflect the ages of these at the time of enslavement, which 
would have been considerably earlier in many cases. Perhaps half of these 
females, particularly the children, had been recently enslaved, but many, 
perhaps most, of the rest had been enslaved several years earlier, at least. 
Three-fifths of the sample were 20 or under highlights the relatively young 
ages of girls at the time of enslavement.*? Subtract a year or two, maybe five, 
and the percentage of children and teenagers increases dramatically. Fur- 
ther adjustments only accentuate the point. 


The status of concubines 


Concubines were a legal category in Islamic law (shari’a).*! A man could 
have four wives and as many concubines as he could afford. As Joseph 
Schacht has demonstrated, Islamic concubinage evolved out of earlier prac- 
tices that were codified and extended in the first centuries of Muslim soci- 
ety.*” Concubinage is discussed in the Qur’an, but many of the features that 
were later common were only recognized after the death of Muhammad. 
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The clear distinction between free wives and enslaved women came about 
gradually, while the status of concubines who had borne children by their 
masters came to be protected only under Caliph ‘Umar. Similarly, the pa- 
ternity of a concubine’s children could be questioned until it was accepted 
that intercourse alone, whether or not the master practiced withdrawal to 
avoid pregnancy, was sufficient. The legal tradition in the Sokoto Caliphate 
was based on Maliki law and incorporated these basic statutes with respect 
to concubinage.*? 

In Hausa, concubines were referred to as sad aka (from sa, to put, and 
daka, house; hence, to put in the house), &’wark’wara (etymology unclear), 
makulliya (derived from kulle, purdah), wahayiya (an enslaved woman who 
has borne a child by her master) or geru (etymology unknown).*4 Concu- 
bines were invariably slaves, and as we have seen, often recently captured 
teenagers. Prenuptial girls were also brought into the home, and upon 
reaching puberty, they too could become concubines. In some cases, girls as 
young as seven were designated as concubines as a pronouncement of future 
intentions.’ 

Concubinage was clearly a form of slavery, in case there are any doubts, 
as a 1905 ruling of the alkali (judge) of Bida made clear: “all concubinage 
proceeds from sale [or the possibility thereof], and... anyone who procures 
a concubine and pays a monetary consideration for her, in fact buys her, 
whether she is a free woman, a slave or a bachucheni [bacucani, pl. cucanawa, 
children of slaves].”*° In fact, many concubines were newly enslaved and 
never entered the market. Slave girls who had been concubines but who 
had not given birth by their masters could be sold, and concubines who 
had children might be sold if they committed adultery or were suspected of 
theft. Enslaved females and concubines who had not borne children could 
also be given as gifts and thereby become concubines of the receiver. In 
Kano, officials sometimes gave presents of females to important immigrants 
as inducements to settle.*’ In most cases, such gifts probably resulted in 
concubinage. 

There can be no doubt that men wanted concubines for sex. The obser- 
vation of the learned jurist Imam Imoru represents well male thoughts on 
concubines: “When a man sees a beautiful slave and likes her, he keeps it a 
secret. He sleeps with her regularly and she becomes his concubine, korkora 
[k’wark’wara].”** There is no evidence that the sexual satisfaction of con- 
cubines concerned masters very much.*? Indeed, very little is known about 
female sexuality in the Sokoto Caliphate, except that neither clitoridectomy 
nor infibulation may have been practiced.*° 

There was at least some concern that masters would degenerate into he- 
donism. Abdullahi, brother of Uthman dan Fodio, objected to those in the 
jihad who were preoccupied with worldly pleasures, including the acquisi- 
tion of concubines.*! He not only opposed excessive numbers of concubines 
but also other signs of materialism. His withdrawal from active participa- 
tion in the jihad was abruptly terminated when he reached Kano. He found 
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the same problems there. Uthman dan Fodio also appears to have practiced 
restraint, if possession of only one concubine is an indication of restraint. 
Despite the occasional criticism, nonetheless, the victors in the jihad and 
their descendants were determined to enjoy the fruits of their success, and 
there were many slave women ripe and ready for the picking. Some aristo- 
crats, at least, had lots of women. Galadima Zuguya of Bauchi, for example, 
is reported to have had over 100 concubines.’ He was not alone. 

Masters were not supposed to sleep with concubines at night; they had 
to maintain nocturnal commitments to their wives, usually three nights in 
succession but sometimes four, unless a woman was pregnant, nursing or ill. 
Indeed, legally, 


there is no allotting of sleeping-nights to concubines whether they’ve 
conceived by him or not One goes secretly to sleep with a slave-girl or a 
concubine who has borne you a child, but a male comes [openly] to his 
wife’s house to sleep with her. Or if he prefers he sends for her to come 
to him wherever he is.” 


Failure to discriminate between concubines and wives was worthy of the 
condemnation of Shehu Uthman dan Fodio himself: “Those who allot days 
[i.e., nights] to their concubines, treating them as equals like their wives, all 
of them, the Fire is their portion, be sure of that!’44 

The question of paternity was a central issue in the regulation of concubi- 
nage. Technically, a concubine’s rights were confirmed only when she bore 
a child by her master. Until then, she could be sold, given away, inherited 
or otherwise disposed of. Men could not use coitus interruptus as an excuse 
to deny paternity, but they could still sell women who had not given birth. 
In the Sokoto Caliphate, sleeping with a slave girl was sufficient to establish 
paternity. As a consequence, men were careful to seclude their concubines, 
like their wives, and pregnant concubines usually acquired the full rights ac- 
corded under law. Once pregnant, it was difficult to avoid the consequences. 

Caliphate law carefully established procedures for determining paternity 
arising from sexual relations with slave women. Legal advice was clear: “If 
you buy a slave-girl and she was before the concubine of her master, do not 
make her your concubine till she’s once menstruated; you can then pay her 
former master, for otherwise, you don’t know whether when he sold her to 
you she was pregnant by him.” In Bayan wujub al-hijra ‘ala ‘l-‘abad, Uthman 
dan Fodio discussed the “permissibility of taking as concubines the women 
who have been captured from them [unbelieving belligerents] after waiting for 
the passing of one menstruation (istibra’) even if they have husbands in non- 
Muslim territory’“° Uthman dan Fodio accepted the earlier ruling of Mus- 
lim jurists that “captivity nullifies the contract of marriage,” whether or not 
the woman was captured with her husband.“ The compulsory waiting period 
of one menstruation was obligatory “whether ownership of her [the slave girl] 
changes through sale, gift, captivity or other means.’ The shari'a required 
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men “to enquire into the condition of wombs, when ownership changes, with 
a view to safeguarding questions of parentage.“ Preoccupation with these 
technicalities was a feature of the jihad because many free women, some of 
aristocratic bearing, were enslaved. Later in the century, there was no such 
preoccupation because most recruits came from non-Muslim areas. 

Once a woman had given birth, she could not normally be sold. She was 
said to have “broken the shackles” (ta karya mari), and from then her status 
was special and she might even be assigned less work than other enslaved 
women.” It is this feature of concubinage that is so remarkably different 
from the institution of slavery in general. Concubinage often involved the 
amelioration of the conditions of slavery, even as the subordination of 
women continued. 

Again the law was clear, concubines became free on the death of their 
masters, not before, unless specifically provided for: “He who makes a slave- 
girl his concubine and she conceives by him, let him not sell her: when he 
dies, she becomes free so that she may marry the man of her choice.”*! In 
the first years of colonial rule, British officials found that legal tradition and 
custom coincided, as the report of Resident Hillary demonstrates: “a slave 
concubine cannot be sold if she has borne a living child to her master, and 
becomes free on his death.”*? Only on the death of her master, the father of 
her children, could she marry or otherwise expect the full rights of a free- 
woman.» Before then, concubines could not inherit, own property, leave the 
compound or engage in activities that her master did not sanction. 

By giving birth, the paternity of the father was formally acknowledged, 
in contrast to the paternity of enslaved fathers, which was never legally rec- 
ognized. During the lifetime of her master, who as the father of her child or 
children had clearly defined responsibilities, her offspring had virtually no 
danger of suffering the indignities of slavery and were supposed to be treated 
as equals to the children of free women. The situation provided a strong in- 
centive for concubines to accept their condition. Under such circumstances, 


she is practically free, and if her master were to sell her he would be 
liable to punishment as for selling a free woman. If he ill-treats her, she 
has a right to leave him without redeeming herself. Some say that she is 
freed on the third occasion on which he beats her. If not with child, the 
Alkali [judge] can marry her to another man, and she is given a paper 
of freedom. Her children by her master remain with him as his prop- 
erty, and are “bachuchen1i” [sic]. Others again say that she can leave her 
master at any time, and he has no redress, but retains the children. If a 
master dies, his heir cannot sell one who has borne a child.54 


A concubine could be allowed to go about as she pleased once she was be- 
yond child-bearing age. Her master might even allow her to marry, under 
certain conditions. Once her master died, as Imam Imoru reported, “she can 
marry anybody because she is a free woman, just like all freeborn women.”°> 
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Admittedly, the legal and customary rights gained by concubines were 
not always perceived as significant or worthwhile. Power still rested in the 
hands of the master, as Imam Imoru observed: “when she bears once for 
him she [will] become a free woman: he doesn’t sell her, he doesn’t give her 
away as a gift, nor will he make her pay anything, but he continues to dis- 
cipline her as he likes.”°° Imoru was a male and jurist, and from such a 
perspective, the likely reasons for discipline seemed justified. A concubine 
could be sold if she committed adultery or theft, an ironic commentary on 
a situation in which men could have many sexual partners and where sexual 
access was closely regulated through slavery.’ 

Some concubines, at least, did resist.” There are even allegations that 
female slaves, probably concubines, killed their masters.*? More often they 
refused to work, as seems evident in the poem Wakar Abinda about the con- 
cubine, Abinda, who was “characterized by her filthiness. She did not like to 
wash, she did not like to sweep the house, and if a seam in her clothing came 
unstitched, she did not sew it up. Furthermore, she did not apply perfume. 
If she made food, it was unpleasant.” The poem is credited to a scribe and 
was collected in German Togo sometime before 1914. Duffill translates the 
scribe’s poem as follows: 


Abinda is not just a little bit filthy, she is very filthy. 

I wish that you would abandon all these old habits, they are not 
seemly. 

Indeed you ought to be sweeping [the house] and you should sew up the 
seams in your clothes that are unstitched. 

None of the daughters of other people leave off doing these things. 
Improve the tuwo that you make [for us]; you should add only a very 
little water. The water [you added] spoiled yesterday’s tuwo; we did not 
eat it. 

When you are mixing the fura it disintegrates. 

Indeed even if I feel hungry I am unable to take the fura that you have 
made. This is a shameful matter and it vexes me to the heart. 

Abinda, abandon all these habits, they are not seemly.®! 


Duffill observes that the poem depicts a concubine who is resisting her 
bondage. In some cases, concubines even ran away. If a woman was preg- 
nant, the master was very concerned indeed; the legitimacy of the child was 
at stake. “If a concubine with child runs away with another man, this man 
must pay the husband as damages the ‘dowry, and must return the child to 
its father.”®? This and other evidence establishes that some women actively 
resisted their masters, which reminds us that concubinage was still slavery 
and hence based on exploitation. Individually, women could be lucky in the 
men who owned them or they could acquiesce if conditions seemed worth- 
while, but the tensions arising from the relationship with wives and masters 
placed limits on what a woman would take. 
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The status of enslaved women who failed to give birth was a difficult 
problem. Concubines might be freed at the death of a master if there had 
been a miscarriage and/or they had been in long service. In Daura, children 
sometimes inherited infertile concubines, presumably to look after them, if 
they were old and had been concubines for a long time. 

Otherwise, such women were distributed among male slaves, and those 
who took possession continued to use their services.°? Presumably such 
women, who were fully integrated in the family, whether or not such in- 
tegration involved respect, faced highly individual futures. Some probably 
were pushed hard as common slave workers around the compound. Despite 
the legal rights of concubines and the ideological commitment of the Cali- 
phate aristocracy, masters did not always behave as they were supposed to. 
Probably, most abuse will never come to light. It was rumored in Bauchi, 
for example, that one wealthy notable even disposed of concubines through 
sale or other means “when features like ‘round breasts’ disappeared.” If 
the women had not given birth, then he was legally entitled to do so. The 
rumors are interesting because they convey criticism of sexual excess and 
ostentatious living. 

The male children of concubines, at least, were free and had opportuni- 
ties comparable to those borne of free mothers. At least one emir of Zaria 
was the son of a concubine.® A substantial number of the emirs and court 
officials at Kano and Sokoto were the offspring of concubines. The sons of 
concubines could even aspire to the position of caliph itself.°’ Caliph Aliyu 
Babba (1842-1859), for example, was the son of Muhammad Bello and his 
Gobir concubine, Ladi.®* In 1919, Momodu Laofe, the son of a concubine, 
was the losing candidate in the selection of the new emir at Ilorin, but his 
maternal origin does not seem to have been a factor in his defeat. 

In many cases, the success of such children was not surprising. While the 
evidence is far from conclusive, it is perhaps instructive that Caliph Aliyu 
Babba’s mother had aristocratic origins, and the Gobir ancestry of other 
concubines of Sokoto officials suggests equally respectable backgrounds. 
Tradition suggests that even the unknown ancestry of Uthman dan Fodio’s 
only concubine, Mariya, was noble.” Little is known about the fate of the 
female offspring of concubines, although it appears that they often mar- 
ried within the aristocracy and clerical class. Mariam, daughter of Uthman 
dan Fodio and Mariya, achieved considerable fame as a poet and educator. 
She eventually married Ibrahim Dabo, second emir of Kano.’! How typical 
was her case? Jean Boyd and Murray Last establish that Mariam was an 
exceptional person, but they are unclear on whether or not her personal 
history was usual for the daughters of concubines. The offspring of concu- 
bines probably faced various degrees of social discrimination, admittedly 
within aristocratic and mercantile households. It is sometimes said, “ai ‘yar 
ko D’an Makubliya celne,” that is, “he (or she) is just a son (or daughter) of a 
concubine.” ’? Even so, they usually had advantages that exceeded those of 
free children born in non-aristocratic households. 
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All women were legally minors under Islamic law, but there was a clear 
distinction between concubines and wives. Concubines by definition were 
slaves; wives had to be free. The law advised that “a freeman should marry 
a freewoman.””? As Schacht has observed, “In Muslim law a most rigid dis- 
tinction is made between marriage and concubinage, so much so that the 
master cannot enter into marriage with his slave at all. Divergences from 
this rule are extraordinarily rare.’ As Baba of Karo noted, “If a man 
bought a slave woman...she would be his concubine, never his wife.” 

A wife had the rights of the free borne, even though as a woman she had 
fewer rights than a male. Unlike an enslaved woman, a free woman could 
own land, livestock, slaves and other property. Inheritance practices theo- 
retically followed Maliki norms, in which free women received half the male 
share of estates. The distinctions between free men and women and their 
relative wealth and power far exceeded the two-to-one inheritance advan- 
tage for men, but marriage contracts and rules of inheritance still allowed a 
limited degree of female autonomy, especially among the aristocrats upon 
whom most concubines were dependent. There were a variety of marriage 
contracts between free women and free men, and the ease of divorce pro- 
tected women from excessive abuse. Discrimination on the basis of gender 
aside, there is no doubt that being a wife was preferable to being a concubine. 

In the context of Caliphate society, wives not only had to be free, but 
they also had to be Muslims. The dedication of women to Islam is a poorly 
understood topic in the history of the Sokoto Caliphate. In the Caliphate, 
Islam was essentially a man’s religion, indeed the religion of the aristocracy 
and the merchant class. The lower orders of the male population, including 
peasants, slaves, conquered populations and non-Muslim Hausa, were on 
the periphery of the established religion. In some cases, they more or less 
took part in the Islam of the ‘ulema. In other cases, they resisted such iden- 
tification. In either case, the religious beliefs of slaves, peasants and pagans 
were suspect to the aristocracy, even though Islam had a strong impact in 
defining rites of passage, naming customs and other features of society. 

The religion of women, especially slaves, was even more suspect. Uthman 
dan Fodio’s daughters and other highly placed people attempted to instruct 
aristocratic women (and probably some of their slaves) in the rudiments of 
Islam. Nana Asma’u in particular was more learned than many of the ‘ul- 
ema. She established a tradition of scholarship and dedication which was 
unusual for women in a devoutly Islamic society.” Some women followed 
her example. They learned to read, and they prayed regularly. Uthman dan 
Fodio had encouraged such conviction. 

Unfortunately for the ideological underpinnings of the Caliphate, these 
women were in a distinct minority. 

In fact, many men married women whose understanding of Islam was 
marginal (and many men’s comprehension was probably not much better). 
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Despite the dedication of some aristocratic women, most women were only 
nominally Muslim, or they were beyond the pale entirely. Popular culture, 
especially for slave women, involved spirit possession (bori). Orthodox Islam, 
as interpreted by men, was not relevant to these women. Men, exclusively, 
prayed in mosques. Only men could become imam. While girls could learn 
to read and write, boys studied longer and harder. In the end, women were 
barely literate, if at all, and the scholars, jurists and literate mystics were 
almost entirely men. Still, marriage was considered a Muslim ceremony. 

When free women married, they had to have families with acceptable or- 
igins (asali) that were associated with the aristocracy, the merchant class or 
wealthy craftsmen. People tended to marry within their own community or 
to neighbors of an acceptable ethnic background with whom “joking rela- 
tions” (abokin wasa) were maintained. Marriage could not take place unless 
there was a guardian (wali) for the bride, usually her father, but sometimes 
the father’s brother or the bride’s older brother. The bride’s family provided 
a dowry (gara), and the groom’s family gave a number of presents to the 
bride and her family, the most important of which was sadak’i, a cash pay- 
ment that legalized the contract.’’ There also had to be reliable witnesses.’ 
Although husbands were allowed a maximum of four wives, they were ex- 
pected to provide for each on an equal basis. Failure to do so was grounds 
for divorce. 

Both wives and concubines of respectable and sufficiently wealthy hus- 
bands were kept in seclusion. The practice was not common among the 
founders of the Caliphate, but Uthman dan Fodio “came to insist on purdah 
in his own household, [although] it is not clear how widely (or strictly) his 
example was followed even in his local circle of scholars.”’? But by the end 
of the century, seclusion was common among those who could afford the 
practice. As M. G. Smith has observed, “like her master’s wife or wives, the 
Hausa concubine was secluded in accordance with the requirements of pur- 
dah marriage, and was provided with her requirements of food, clothing, 
shelter, money, and other goods.”®? Because purdah restrictions applied to 
both, “free Hausa women and concubines neither farmed nor gathered fire- 
wood.”*! One of the terms for concubine, makulliya, was derived from the 
word for purdah (kulle), and a common expression for transforming a slave 
girl into a concubine was referred to as “locking her up.”*” 

Seclusion for wives and concubines had very different implications. Both 
were dependent, but the degree of dependency varied considerably. Free 
women of respectable backgrounds could divorce, if they were mistreated. 
They had families behind them. Concubines could not escape, except by 
running away, which was why a common proverb pleaded “Slave girl speak! 
Say that you will never take manure to the stones bordering the farm [i.e., es- 
cape].”*? Because of their enslaved status, concubines were relatively power- 
less to alter their fate. By contrast, wives had distinct advantages. In Sokoto, 
at least, wives had two rooms, while concubines had only one, which sugges- 
tively symbolizes the relative advantages of being slave and free.*4 
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If aman had more than one wife, he often had slave girls to assist with the 
domestic chores. Imam Imoru described the relationship between enslaved 
females and work succinctly: “the female slaves are bought to work for the 
free woman: they fetch water and grind the food.”® 

In reality, most concubines performed the daily domestic routine. They 
swept the compound, bathed, nursed and cared for children, and most te- 
diously, pounded the grain to prepare the daily food, especially tuwo. Often 
food preparation was shared; concubines did the basic preparation, while 
wives actually made the soup and porridge (fura). In palaces and other large 
households, food had to be prepared for retainers, field slaves and others 
as well. Concubines, like other women slaves, also carded cotton and spun 
thread. A concubine also tended the room of her master, and if there was 
more than one concubine, they shared this responsibility on a rotating basis, 
as with other tasks.*° 

Other slaves, both male and female, were required for those households 
in which males could afford to have concubines. Such households inevitably 
practiced purdah. Hence, the lament of the poet, 


I have no slave, I am not able to practice purdah, I have no slave girl 
who will fetch water, 
Who will go to the bush and fetch me a little wood?*’ 


It was a matter of relative insignificance with respect to the work load that 
a slave girl might become a concubine. Males were needed to farm in such 
households. There were numerous mouths to feed, since a master who had 
a couple of wives, a concubine and children would also have had other de- 
pendents. One mid-nineteenth-century proverb attributed to the imam of 
Chediya (Kano Emirate) summarizes the relationship between slavery and 
marriage succinctly: “Farm work is not becoming of a wife; she is free, you 
may not put her to hoe grass [like a slave].”8° Nor could concubines be so 
employed. 

The chasm between marriage and concubinage was indeed wide and had 
to be maintained through strong social pressure, precisely because men 
could be tempted to bridge the gap. The difficulties of navigating through 
the turmoil of multiple marriages might well lead the incautious man to 
favor a concubine. But marrying a slave girl, instead of taking her as a 
concubine, was unwise and publicly discouraged, for “He who marries a 
slave woman, he shall be unhappy. He has made war and conquered his 
own house.”®? Authorities held that Muslims could marry their slaves, but 
only if they freed them first.2? According to the shari’a, “a male does not 
contract marriage with his slave-girl unless he has manumitted her,”®! but 
even then such marriages were not encouraged. Since most concubines were 
of non-Muslim origins and one of the stipulations of marriage was that the 
woman be a Muslim, a concubine was not usually a desirable candidate 
for marriage. This is not to suggest that men did not free concubines and 
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marry them, especially if the concubines had borne children. This is what 
happened to Mattau Mallam, aged 22, and Makatunde, aged 20, in Bauchi 
in 1902.9? Nonetheless, such cases seem to have been rare. 

In situations in which women competed for the attention of a single 
man, jealousies could turn violent. Of course, rivalry could exist between 
wives, but the most extreme tension prevailed between wives and concu- 
bines. Sometimes, wives resorted to charms and other supernatural means 
of keeping concubines in their place or of attempting to dispose of them. 
There are reports of wives uniting against a concubine, such as in the case 
of three co-wives who beat up a teenage concubine in Sokoto in the first 
decade of colonial rule.’ Of course, concubines could become embroiled in 
similar rivalries. 


Concubinage and acculturation 


The diversity of ethnic origins for slave women demonstrates well the fact 
that slavery involved a process whereby non-Hausa females were forcibly 
acculturated. As is most clearly the case with respect to concubines, this 
process of forced assimilation frequently occurred within the extended fam- 
ilies in which women were placed. Because concubines and wives were both 
kept in seclusion, free women had the primary responsibility of transform- 
ing the non-Hausa in slavery into Hausa members of the household. As the 
poem Wakar Abinda makes clear, moreover, masters also worried about the 
conformity of concubines to their expectations in matters of cooking, dress 
and personal hygiene.” 

Apprenticeship in household tasks and crafts, training in ceremonies 
associated with rites of passage, and cooperation in domestic activities 
brought wives and concubines together. The tensions and support inherent 
in these relationships were crucial dimensions of acculturation. 

While institutions of subordination had the function of promoting 
changes in ethnic identity, women had to interact in ways that reinforced 
dependency because concubines usually had to obey the dictates of wives, 
as well as the wishes of their masters. 

There is little known about important aspects of female subculture under 
the Caliphate, particularly in matters relating to marriage, naming ceremo- 
nies and funerals. These rites of passage brought free women together, and 
to the extent that concubines were allowed to participate, ethnic and class 
differences that separated women were temporarily reduced. In general, 
however, slave women, including concubines, maintained a separate subcul- 
ture that was gender-based and tied to their slave status. 

Bori, a spirit-possession cult that appealed to women especially, rein- 
forced this female subculture.?> Bori was identified with slave women and 
prostitutes, who, in turn, were closely associated. The earliest study of 
bori, which dates to the first decade of the twentieth century, confirms the 
association between bori and slavery. A. J. N. Tremearne collected data for 
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his study of the cult from slave women in North Africa. His enslaved in- 
formants came from the Sokoto Caliphate and spoke Hausa. Later studies 
have demonstrated that Tremearne’s findings were representative, and we 
can say with some confidence that the existence of bori among slave women 
in North Africa indicates that the cult was widespread in the Hausa areas 
of the Caliphate at the end of the nineteenth century. There is no reason to 
assume that it was not widespread even earlier.” 

The observations of Baba of Karo establish the connection between 
bori and prostitution. As stated in her memoirs, Baba attended bori cer- 
emonies as a child in the 1890s, spending “the night playing and drum- 
ming and bori-dancing” with her friends and kinswomen.?* Baba’s family 
owned many slaves, and her presence at bori ceremonies establishes that 
free women participated alongside slave women. Nevertheless, she was not 
a bori adept, and her forays suggest a search for rural entertainment as 
much as belief in the cult. At that time, “most [bori] dancers were pros- 
titutes,””? at least in Zarewa, the town near the Karo plantation that her 
father owned! All but one dancer at neighboring Giwa were women as 
well.!°! The close relationship between bori and prostitution has continued 
since then,! 

Boriceremonies took place outside the view of most men and the influence 
of Islam. Its dance, ritual and hierarchy offered an alternative world view 
for many women. As with rites of passage, bori ceremonies may have helped 
to undermine class and ethnic differences among women, although bori usu- 
ally did not do so. Women participated in bori as proponents of a subculture 
within Hausa society. Belief in bori was “Hausa” for lower class women, 
especially slaves, and participation in the cult was evidence of acculturation 
to Hausa society, as well as an indication that women identified with a sub- 
culture distinct from male-dominated Islamic society. The cult also helped 
slave women to transcend the diversity of their ethnic backgrounds. The fact 
that ceremonies occurred during the hours of darkness may be significant, 
since concubines were free at night, the time when husbands had to be with 
one of their wives. 

The acculturation of concubines was also promoted because their chil- 
dren obtained status from their fathers. The sons of concubines, at least, 
had an advantage in society that was not shared by their slave mothers nor, 
indeed, by many free children of poor households. Despite the slave status 
of their mothers, their paternity not only guaranteed that children of concu- 
bines were free but also resulted in their being brought up in commercial or 
aristocratic households. These children were fully acculturated, and while 
some may have suffered deprivation relative to the half brothers and sis- 
ters born of free mothers, they still had many opportunities not available to 
other children. But the advantage could be lost if mothers were not accultur- 
ated enough to promote the interests of their children. The importance of 
the concubine mother’s background to the acculturation of their children is 
not certain, but the preeminence of the paternal identity is very clear. 
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The ethnic backgrounds of concubine mothers were remembered well, ac- 
cording to the court records of the early colonial era and oral testimony. Such 
ethnic labeling was common to Hausa society as a whole. People referred to 
asali (origins) in matters relating to commerce and politics. Males used mar- 
riage and other social interactions to advance their interests in these realms. 
Ethnic labels for slaves, including concubines, had other significance. While 
merchants and aristocrats referred to asali to establish their legitimacy, they 
also used ethnicity to distinguish the enslaved from free people. This should 
not be surprising since the use of ethnic labels for one purpose often implies 
that they were also used for the opposite. Respectable origins and slave iden- 
tification were the reverse sides of the same cowrie shell. 

Concubines and other first-generation captives were cut off from their na- 
tal societies, and they must have realized that ethnicity provided an identi- 
fying mechanism for social control. 

There were too many ethnic groups from which these enslaved were drawn 
to permit any particular ethnic identity from assuming a wider meaning 
for the enslaved themselves. And concubines, who were more isolated than 
most slaves, had even less opportunity to evolve a cohesive subculture, ex- 
cept at night through bori. As a result, the male children of concubines had 
even more reason to identify with their fathers, but they still needed what- 
ever protection their mothers could deliver. 

The great diversity of ethnic backgrounds for slaves, particularly women, 
indicates that Caliphate culture was constantly exposed to new influences 
in ways that are beyond the scope of this study. In fact, many languages 
were spoken in the Caliphate; the aristocracy tended to speak Fulfulde as 
well as Hausa, and some emirates were outside the Hausa heartland. Nupe, 
Yoruba, Zarma and other languages were more common in these emirates, 
but everywhere Hausa was the commercial tongue. The extension of the 
Hausa language, Islam and Caliphate political ideology were parts of an 
interconnected cultural transformation that required the incorporation of 
slave women. 


Sex and enslaved women 


This discussion demonstrates that slave women had an importance far be- 
yond their sexual attraction to their masters, but immodestly, I am sug- 
gesting that women were exploited for their bodies. In taking advantage 
of the captivity of women, slave masters were satisfying their immediate 
desires and assuring their continued gratification. For some aristocrats, 
sexual domination was probably a substitute for or an expression of polit- 
ical power. Other men certainly treated their women responsibly, and the 
fact that having a concubine implicitly meant having more than one woman 
should not be construed to mean that individual men did not care for their 
women. Slavery allowed men more and different kinds of relationships with 
women. 
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A methodological difficulty arises in discussing concubinage. It is diffi- 
cult to detect change over time, which is one of the aims of the historian. 
An individual woman certainly experienced change in the course of her life. 
But the historian wants to know sociological patterns: Did concubinage in- 
crease or decrease during the nineteenth century? Many women were cap- 
tured during the campaigns of 1804-1808, and there was a steady stream of 
captives thereafter. The price of desirable women increased, nonetheless, 
which suggests that supply did not keep abreast of demand. More men could 
afford concubines as the century progressed, both because of political ex- 
pansion and economic prosperity. The supply of women simply could not 
keep pace with this demand. 

Early in the nineteenth century, many concubines were already Hausa. In 
Sokoto, concubines were of Gobir, Zamfara or Kebbi origin, while in Kano, 
Katsina and Zaria, the pool of concubines included local women, often of 
free origins as well. The fact that these first concubines were Hausa proba- 
bly had a strong influence on the evolution of concubinage in the Caliphate. 
The background of these women was, relatively speaking, respectable and 
helps explain why the Caliphate leadership treated them well. To some ex- 
tent, concubinage was initially a mechanism for the intensification of reli- 
gious conviction and a means of punishing the opponents of the jihad, even 
if those who were captured were already Muslims. 

The acculturation of concubines from outside the Hausa area was an im- 
portant dimension of the institution from the beginning, but acculturation 
became more necessary as the nineteenth century progressed. By the end of 
the century, there were so many ethnic identities for concubines that the ways 
in which concubines were treated must have changed as well. In contrast to 
the Hausa origins of many concubines early in the century, virtually all of 
the concubines late in the century were non-Hausa. This difference suggests 
that concubinage now promoted religious conversion, rather than the inten- 
sification of the commitment to Islam, but even more important, concubi- 
nage became a mechanism for acculturation. Pagan backgrounds certainly 
were not as respectable to Muslim aristocrats as Hausa origins were, and 
it can be assumed that men had different cultural and religious concerns, 
depending upon the backgrounds of their women. By the end of the century, 
concubinage was an instrument for the extension of Hausa ethnicity. 

The large numbers of non-Hausa slave women who were incorporated 
into the Caliphate must have had a considerable impact on the institution 
of marriage, just as the prevalence of purdah, the extent of physical and 
psychological abuse of women, the relationships between fathers and their 
children, and indeed between mothers and their children must have been 
important factors, too. Marriage came to be recognized as a Hausa institu- 
tion; concubinage involved relationships with non-Hausa. Nonetheless, the 
children of concubines were brought up as Hausa. 

The extraction of surplus labor is certainly a factor in explaining why the 
price of females was greater than that for males in a situation in which there 
were more females than males. 
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Women worked at most tasks, and sometimes they could be made to work 
harder than males. But women’s “work” also included sexual services. Fe- 
males passed through stages of exploitation, including sexual, unless they 
were sick, deformed or considered particularly unattractive. Sex has to be 
brought to the fore, despite Meillassoux’s narrow construction of “work” 
and Klein’s reluctance to accept the sexual factor. Concubines were excused 
from many jobs, especially those in agriculture,!°’ and hence the demand for 
women to become concubines cannot be explained through some simplistic 
Marxian analysis that attempts to confirm Marx’s insight into the alienabil- 
ity of labor. 

Sex certainly was a factor that raised the price of females — most females, 
not just “attractive” ones or those of some preconceived notion of the ideal 
age. Only time alone could tell whether the price was worth it to the men 
who paid. More than sex was involved in determining price, of course. Men 
wanted children, sometimes as an extension of their attraction to individual 
women and sometimes because their self-image depended upon the number 
of children they had. Occasionally, men may not have given much thought 
about having more children. Women, even slave women, may have been 
temporarily as enthusiastic about sex as men, but the consequences of en- 
gagement were more serious for women than for men, especially men with 
wives and concubines. Understanding the politics of female rivalry may 
be beyond the possibility of historical reconstruction, but men with many 
women had to engage in it. 

The fate of the female offspring of concubines is largely unknown, Mariam 
bint Uthman dan Fodio excepted. Were the daughters of concubines really 
treated as free and thereby receive the same considerations as free women 
upon marriage? Could they own property and did they inherit to the same 
degree as their half-sisters born of free wives? If their status was respected, 
then fathers had obligations to provide for them accordingly, and prospective 
husbands would have been expected to give the customary gifts and pay- 
ments due the family of a free woman upon marriage. Court cases from the 
early colonial period were cast in a form that could be interpreted to suggest 
that prospective husbands recognized such obligations, but it is likely that 
the courts were providing a cover for the transfer of slave women. If this as- 
sessment is correct, the data cannot be trusted and no conclusion is possible. 

As a means of controlling women, concubinage accomplished three social 
aims. First, it concentrated women in the hands of the wealthy and pow- 
erful. Second, it increased the size of aristocratic and mercantile house- 
holds as children were born to these women. Third, it helped consolidate 
the dominant culture of Caliphate society. Although women were brought 
into the Caliphate from outside, they were forced to conform to Muslim 
social norms, and they contributed their children to the next generation of 
the commercial and political elite. The principal reason that they were put 
in these positions was because of their sexual attractiveness to men. The 
prestige and display of wealth that derived from owning concubines were 
dependent upon the sexual factor. 
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This examination of concubinage in the Sokoto Caliphate has not resolved 
questions concerning the relative importance of concubinage and other activ- 
ities of female slaves. While there was a correlation between sex and the price 
of female slaves, it has not been possible to establish the extent of that cor- 
relation. Nonetheless, I have reintroduced sex into the discussion of female 
slavery. There were many concubines, not only in the Sokoto Caliphate but 
also in other Muslim countries, and enslaved females became junior wives in 
non-Muslim areas. Among the important reasons for this phenomenon were 
the labor that women performed, their reproductive capacities and sex. 
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6 Children of the slave trade 


The proportions of children in the trans-Atlantic slave trade varied over 
time and by region of the African coast.! In general, children were perceived 
as a liability and therefore avoided, at least until the end of the eighteenth 
century, and this was particularly so in West Africa. For example, children 
constituted only a small portion of the enslaved from the Bight of Benin, 
at least before the nineteenth century, which reflected the overall pattern 
of avoiding children. This pattern stands in sharp contrast to West-central 
Africa, which sent more children into the trade earlier than other parts of 
Africa and more over all. Given the preference for adults, the question is 
why any children were transported across the Atlantic, at least before c. 
1807, given the economics of slavery and the preference for young adult 
males? The shape of the ship determined an assortment of bodies, the pre- 
ferred males who had to be kept below deck in chains and tight confinement, 
women who could be accommodated on deck with the need for less precau- 
tion against signs of resistance, and children who could be consigned space 
according to their size. After British abolition, it could be argued, it became 
desirable to load more children on ships, without increased risk of rebellion, 
and perhaps even loading the enslaved more rapidly to avoid British patrols. 
The extent to which these were factors is the subject of Benjamin Lawrence’s 
study of the Amistad.” At any rate, there were large numbers of children sent 
to Brazil and, probably to a lesser extent, Cuba as well, in the nineteenth 
century. 

Although British abolition appears to have been a factor in the increased 
proportion of children in the trade, it is clear that a shift to purchasing chil- 
dren had already begun by the late eighteenth century. According to the 
slave captain, James Jones, some slavers were starting to concentrate on 
children in the 1780s, at least in the Bight of Biafra: 


At Bonny and Calabar — there are in general a great Proportion of small 
and Women slaves — I must also observe, that it sometimes happens, a 
Ship is sent out for the Purpose of buying Boys and Girls only — that is 
not very often the Case, but I have known Instances happen of it, and 
been concerned in such Ventures.° 
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The aim of this chapter is to consider why children were not purchased in 
particularly significant numbers before the 1820s. By then, children had be- 
come common in the trade of all regions still active in the trade, and most 
especially in West-central and Southeastern Africa, so that the shift in the 
Bight of Benin actually occurred later than elsewhere, and not as fully as in 
the regions to the south. 

The incidence of children in the slave trade has been the subject of several 
earlier studies, including the analysis of David Geggus of the sex ratios, ages 
and ethnicities that emerge from slave trade and plantation records,‘ the cal- 
culations of David Eltis and Stanley Engerman on the age profile and the 
gender breakdown of the trade that is derived from selected slave trade data,’ 
and most especially on the slave trade voyage database of David Eltis and 
his associates.° In addition, this study draws on biographical accounts of en- 
slaved Africans from the hinterland of the Bight of Benin, who had experi- 
enced enslavement as children. These accounts date to the nineteenth century, 
when most of the enslaved went either to Brazil, mainly Bahia, or to Cuba, 
or were intercepted at sea and sent to Sierra Leone.’ Many children remained 
enslaved within West Africa, and some of their accounts have also survived.® 

In West Africa, the trans-Atlantic trade was a mirror of the domestic 
trade in slaves, reflecting local preferences and availability as well as ex- 
ternal demand. Because there were many enslaved females and children in 
the local slave populations in certain areas near the coast, there were many 
children and females in local slave markets. The desire of European slavers 
to achieve the quickest turn around time possible versus their preference 
for young adult males, and to a lesser extent, young adult females, accounts 
for the willingness to accept children. In the interests of leaving as fast as 
possible, ships agreed to take an assortment of slaves, just as they extended 
on credit an assortment of commodities. Health was also a factor, the clear 
preference being healthy individuals of any age. These considerations meant 
that the trade in the enslaved depended upon an extensive market for the 
enslaved in Africa itself. 

Children largely entered the trans-Atlantic trade in the absence of more 
preferred adult slaves. 

The designation of the enslaved as “children” is often unclear, but is usu- 
ally assumed to be prepubescent, and hence roughly before age 13-14 and 
certainly before mid-teens. In the Portuguese trade, originally, slavers had 
to pay the full duty only on adults (cabeças), which was calculated on the 
basis of the officially determined capacity of ships. Some slaves, including 
children, were embarked without duty being paid, while sometimes children 
were charged only half the tax (crias de pé), while babies at breast (crias de 
peito) were not taxed. By the seventeenth century, these distinctions between 
types of “crias” resulted in widespread abuse that was costing the Portu- 
guese crown revenue. Whether or not duty was collected on crias became an 
issue iHat was addressed in the law of 1684, which focused on the definition 
of “cria.” 
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The law of 1684, albeit somewhat vaguely, permitted ships to carry chil- 
dren above decks at ratios twice those for the enslaved kept below decks, 
while crias de peito, or infants in arms, were not counted in the calculations 
of legal ship capacity. The law encouraged “tight packing” by designating 
areas for cargo and for the enslaved in ambiguous terms. As Miller has 
demonstrated, Portuguese legal restrictions on shipping placed a clear pre- 
mium on designing ships to maximize the proportion of deck area available 
for carrying the enslaved relative to the hold volume reserved for supplies 
and ship’s equipment. By reducing the height of the decks to a minimum, 
carpenters could squeeze in an extra deck and virtually double the rated 
capacity of the ship without increasing at all the volume of space available 
for the slaves. The law’s influence on ship design thus fell on altering the 
interior spaces of the ship; on technical interpretations of what constituted 
a “child,” since moleques could be carried at densities up to twice those for 
adults; and on even finer distinctions among the several different catego- 
ries of the enslaved carried — some belonging to the crew, others owned by 
officers, still other accompanying passengers and the majority of the cargo 
boarded as freight — since the law of 1684 was invitingly silent on which 
of them were to be counted toward filling the rated capacity and which of 
them would not. As early as the 1720s, ships engaged in tight packing by 
using the partial and total exemption of children as license to exceed the 
ship’s legal capacity (arqueação), with children often crowded into space al- 
ready filled with adults and officially listed as crias de pé, that is, “children 
on foot.”!? 

By the 1730s and 1740s, tight packing involved adults classified as children, 
with 5-15 percent of adults loaded in this way. A law of 1758 intended to pre- 
vent this and thereby increase taxation; tax on crias was half that of adults. 
By the 1730s, slave-trading contractors who favored liberal measurements 
to get more of the enslaved on board ships were able to stretch the meaning 
of the law. The rigging classification of ships also altered to enable loading 
more of the enslaved on board ships. In the late eighteenth century, the usual 
practice “informally authorized higher capacity ratings for the ‘youths’ of 
diminishing stature shipped as ‘adult’ slaves.” Moreover, Angola censuses 
before 1850 usually had the following age breakdowns: Infants were defined 
as children aged 0-7 whether male or female, while girls aged 7-13 or 14 and 
boys aged 7-14 or 15 were considered children. Age was estimated by height, 
and hence was arbitrary. In regulating the trade at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Britain defined adults as those individuals who were at least 4 feet 
4 inches tall.!! Moreover, the distinction was usually made between infants 
and children, the former by necessity with their mothers, while children over 
approximately age 6-7 were more easily separated from their kin. Despite 
occasional references to nursing babies, there appear to have been very few 
small children in the trans-Atlantic slave trade in any period. 

The proportion of children increased over time, despite variations by re- 
gion of origin in Africa. The most striking change was a dramatic four-fold 
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increase in the proportion of children from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries. The increase stands out, even if allowance is made for pos- 
sible undercounting of children in previous centuries. Children comprised 
only 11 percent of the trade in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
when the scale of the trade was increasing rapidly and accounted for about 
650,000 Africans sent to the Americas in 1660-1669, which included about 
61,000 children (approximately 450,000 Africans actually arrived, among 
whom were about 57,000 children).!? In the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the proportion of children increased to 17 percent, while the total 
number of Africans who were transported increased to 2,200,000, with 
1,800,000 surviving the Middle Passage, of whom about 300,000 were chil- 
dren. The numbers of children continued to increase during the peak years 
of the slave trade in the last half of the eighteenth century, accounting for 23 
percent of the enslaved between 1750 and the end of the British slave trade 
in 1807, 3,700,000 enslaved Africans arrived, of whom 850,000 would have 
been children. 

British abolition in 1807 appears to have had a dramatic impact on the 
proportions of children in the trade; from 1808 to 1866, 43 percent of the 
enslaved Africans who arrived in the Americas were children. That is ap- 
proximately one million in the total of about 2,800,000. 

Over the course of the trade from 1660 to 1866, approximately one-quarter 
of enslaved Africans who survived the Middle Passage were children, and 
almost half of this number arrived after British abolition in 1807. 

While the long-term trend is clear, there was considerable fluctuation in the 
number of children in the trade in any particular decade. There appears to 
have been a temporary decline in the proportions and numbers of children in 
the 1740s, when approximately 56,000 children disembarked in the Americas, 
down from almost 89,000 in the 1720s and 81,000 in the 1730s, but the number 
of children rose to 114,000 in the 1750s and generally increased thereafter. In 
the long decade from 1808 to 1819, after British abolition, the number of chil- 
dren was almost 300,000, and in the 1820s and 1830s, the numbers remained 
above 200,000 per year, thus emphasizing the scale of the trade in children. 

The number of children who came from West-central Africa from the sev- 
enteenth century through the nineteenth century deserves further comment. 
The proportion of children was higher earlier and in a more sustained fash- 
ion than anywhere else on the African coast, and it is suggested here, that 
the pattern in Southeastern Africa was in effect an extension of this pattern, 
occurring late in the eighteenth century and continuing into the nineteenth. 
Not only was the proportion significantly higher than anywhere in West 
Africa in all periods, from the Bight of Biafra westward, and this translated 
into very large numbers of children, since West-central Africa accounted for 
almost 45 percent of the total slave trade. Moreover, it can be surmised that 
the scale of the slave trade in children was increasingly a trade in boys. The 
trade from West-central, and also Southeastern, Africa became increasingly 
male as more and more children were being supplied. 
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According to shipping data analyzed by David Geggus, the propor- 
tions of males and females and the percentage of children varied for var- 
ious national carriers, destinations of slave shipments and the periods for 
which there is information. The proportion of children in the trade be- 
fore the eighteenth century was relatively low by comparison with later 
periods, and this proportion appears to have remained relatively low for 
areas in the Americas that were experiencing economic expansion before 
the nineteenth century, where after the proportion of children increased, 
the destinations being virtually entirely Brazil and Cuba. Geggus focuses 
especially on French shipping records for 630 voyages in the eighteenth 
century that suggest slave cargoes included 47 percent men, 26 percent 
women and 27 percent children.'? These data confirm the broad outlines 
of the voyage database, which should not be surprising since much of the 
data overlap. 

In the eighteenth century, the French trade had a relatively high pro- 
portion of children, approximately 24 percent, if weighted averages are 
assigned by colony and time period, when compared with other national 
carriers. Variations appear to have been considerable: The Bight of Biafra 
and the Congo basin sent similar proportions of children to the French 
Caribbean, but radically different ratios of male and females. In the Bight 
of Biafra, the gender ratio of the children was almost the same, but from 
West-central Africa, as noted, boys were increasingly common. While 
these scattered data are revealing, many ships did not report region of ori- 
gin, did not distinguish adults and children and undercounted the number 
of children. 

In the eighteenth century, British merchants imported relatively equal 
numbers of boys and girls from the Bight of Biafra, as reflected in the trade 
to Jamaica. It is likely that some of these children were sent on to other parts 
of the Americas; there are a couple of cases of ships with an unusually large 
number of children landing in Spanish territory. In West-central Africa, it 
appears that British ships took more boys than girls. In 1799, Thomas Ley- 
land of Liverpool instructed one of his captains going to the Angolan coast 
to “make the quickest Purchase” that was possible: 


We require the utmost exertion to finish your Trade in the shortest time 
particularly in the Congo where a long stay is always fatal to the Crew 
and may be the total ruin of our Voyage... [and] Not to buy slaves over 
20 years and if females are scarce then buy boys in their place." 


Both French and British ships took relatively high percentages of children 
from the Sierra Leone region, and much lower proportions of children from 
Senegambia and the Bight of Benin, of either sex.!> In West Africa, children 
generally came from relatively near the coast; the far interior did not send 
out many children, or indeed women, only young men. The interior of the 
Cross River may have been an exception. 
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The proportion of females in the slave trade varied with region and with 
time period, as was the case with children, but there seems little if any cor- 
relation between male/female ratios, adult/children ratios or female/children 
ratios.” Where women came from and where children, whether male or fe- 
male, came from seem to have been unrelated. It is clear that there were few 
infants. Women in late pregnancy or with infants were not usually wanted, 
and indeed these women, if healthy, were more likely to be retained locally 
than sold abroad in any event. Infants were sometimes killed if they were con- 
sidered troublesome. As John Ashley Hall, London merchant, recalled, he 


remember[ed] an instance of a woman being purchased, with her child 
about six weeks old; the child was very cross from indisposition, and 
had made much noise at night; the boatswain wished much to have 
permission to throw it overboard, he even solicited the captain for that 
permission, and gave as a reason, that the child would not live, and if it 
did it would fetch nothing in the West Indies; which request the captain 
received with horror and detestation.'® 


The frequency of such infanticide is not known. 

Although the ratios of adult males to females and the ratios of adults 
to children varied among regions and over time, it was the percentage of 
children that varied most from one region of departure to another. Moreo- 
ver, the proportion of children demonstrated a steady increase until the late 
eighteenth century and then a spectacular increase after British abolition in 
1807. The observed differences may reflect the incidence of certain modes of 
enslavement, such as kidnapping and pawnage, apparently common in Ig- 
boland, as opposed to capture in warfare. The distance which the enslaved 
had to be brought to the coast was no doubt also relevant in the contrasting 
cases of Senegambia and the Bight of Benin, on the one hand, and Sierra Le- 
one and Windward Coast on the other. It is possibly significant that regions 
little esteemed by European purchasers (the Congo and Bight of Biafra) sold 
many more children than did the high-priced regions of Senegambia, the 
Gold Coast and Bight of Benin.!? 

Slave merchants had to purchase assortments of the enslaved depending 
upon availability. While ships tried to fill their holds with strong, young 
males, they had to buy as many people as quickly as possible. Moreover, the 
structure of ships dictated a certain gender balance and age profile. Males 
had to be confined in chains, usually below deck, while women and chil- 
dren, kept separately, were often not in chains but rather kept in special 
compartments or on deck with less security, other than to prevent attempts 
at suicide through drowning. 

Information from Sierra Leone provides some basis for estimating the 
proportion of boys and girls leaving Africa in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, at least for West Africa. Of 638 school children in Sierra 
Leone in 1821-1824, most of who were under age 14, there were 429 boys 
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and 209 girls.2° Based on the recorded ethnic origins of these children, the 
number of children from the Bight of Benin and the Bight of Biafra in the 
schools reveals a strikingly different profile in terms of the proportions of 
boys and girls. Whereas most children from the Bight of Benin were boys (91 
of 100), by contrast the children from the Bight of Biafra at school included 
virtually the same number of boys and girls (111 and 112, for a total of 223). 
At this time, there were many more children from the Bight of Biafra than 
from the Bight of Benin, and hence absolute numbers should be treated with 
caution.”! Among Yoruba children, there were 46 boys and only three girls, 
while among the Igbo there were 38 boys and 63 girls. According to the 
census of 1821, the total population of Sierra Leone was 15,081, including 
7,969 “recaptives,” of whom 5,549 lived in villages associated with liberated 
slaves. The “recaptive” population of these villages included 2,513 men, 
1,267 women, 944 boys and 825 girls.” The ratio of males to females and 
the proportion of children in the total population suggest that the sex ratio 
of the school children probably reflected the relative numbers of children 
transported to Sierra Leone on British ships. 

Comparatively, the Bight of Benin accounted for a relatively smaller pro- 
portion of children than other regions along the African coast, with the 
possible exception of the neighboring Gold Coast. Before 1700, almost 13 
percent of the enslaved leaving the Bight of Benin were children, rising to 
about 17 percent in the eighteenth century, and peaking at almost 33 per- 
cent in the nineteenth century. By comparison, the proportion of children 
leaving upper Guinea increased from slightly more than 5 percent at the 
end of the seventeenth century, rising to a quarter of all the enslaved in the 
eighteenth century, and accounting for about 40 percent in the nineteenth 
century. Similarly, the proportion of children from the Bight of Biafra was 
approximately 11 percent before 1700, accounted for 21 percent in the eight- 
eenth century, and rising to 36 percent in the period after British abolition, 
a substantial increase but not on the scale of West-central and Southeastern 
Africa. 

The regional variations in the number of children are highlighted in an 
examination of the Bight of Benin, which shows that it is difficult to gener- 
alize from one region to another. The Bight of Benin was not one of the most 
important sources of children; generally, it appears that more adults were 
available for shipment and there was no need to rely on filling ships with 
children. For example, as Geggus has established, relatively few children 
were taken into the French trade from the “Slave Coast,” although it is likely 
that the slave ships of other countries took considerably more children than 
the French. Nonetheless, the proportion of children in this region appears 
to have been usually less than for most other parts of the African coast, no- 
tably the upper Guinea coast, the Bight of Biafra, West-central Africa and 
Southeast Africa.” 

Before the nineteenth century, it seems, children were often considered 
a disability in the slave trade, and usually they were not wanted in any 
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numbers. In the nineteenth century, the demand for labor in coffee pro- 
duction in Brazil, where children were not particularly a disadvantage in 
picking beans, meant that children were no longer thought to be a bad in- 
vestment. Quite the contrary, they were a cheap source of labor. More chil- 
dren could be loaded on board ships than adults, enabling the so-called 
“tight packing,” while the relative ease of controlling children, as opposed 
to adult males, certainly affected the number of children purchased for slave 
ships. As Thomas Leyland of Liverpool instructed Captain William Young 
of the Spitfire, who went to West-central Africa in 1795, 


if you find the usual scarcity of Females by all means push your pur- 
chase in males only of which sex this ship is intitled to carry 253 full 
grown, exceeding 4 Feet 4 Inches, and 169 small, under 4 Feet 4 Inches, 
and it is certain of such description will make the highest Average in the 
West Indies, particularly at the Havannah, therefore avoid females as 
much as possible — other advantages will attend this plan, such as the 
additional room small Slaves will give in the ship, the chance of their es- 
caping any mortality, and the reduced Bundle at which they are always 
to be purchased at Angola.” 


These factors suggest that before the nineteenth century, the sale of chil- 
dren was closely related to their relative availability in coastal and interior 
slave markets and the need to fill ships as fast as possible in order to re- 
duce mortality, of both the enslaved population and ship crew. Thereafter, 
other factors became more important and the proportion of children rose 
considerably. 

It is recognized that the memories of childhood, upon which the experi- 
ences of children have to be examined, may be especially distorted. While 
the ability of individuals to remember is particular and specific, the cor- 
responding aptitude of children is clouded by a partial perspective on the 
adult world and the politics and economics that may have accounted for 
their enslavement. Moreover, as the case of Olaudah Equiano demonstrates, 
whose autobiography recounts childhood enslavement in the interior of the 
Bight of Biafra, there is the important issue of what a child remembers, at 
age 8-10, and the memories that a child may have heard from parents, rel- 
atives and others from the same region and subsequently incorporated into 
later memory. Whether or not Equiano was actually born in Africa, which 
has recently been contested, his rendition of his childhood nonetheless ap- 
pears to chronicle a common story of kidnapping in the interior of the Bight 
of Biafra.*> The pathos of separation from kin for children, obviously, was 
extreme. As one slave merchant testified, he had 


repeatedly conversed with the Negroes of the West Indies, who have 
told him that they were taken away from their Country in this Manner 
[by Fraud and Surprise]. One Girl in particular, when he was in Jamaica 
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in the Year 1778 or 1779, informed him, that she, and her Father and 
Mother, had been thieved by the Inland Traders; and that her Father 
had been sold on board a Ship different from that to which she and her 
Mother had been consigned.”° 


The number of children in the trade raises questions about the impact of 
their enforced migration on issues of culture, language and “survival” 
of tradition. As Colleen A. Vasconcellos has demonstrated, the enslave- 
ment of children and their experiences in the Atlantic slave trade was often 
harsh, although children were usually allowed more freedom on board ship 
and their relatively rapid acculturation in the Americas in urban settings, at 
least, might well mean that they could purchase their own freedom or oth- 
erwise gain their emancipation within a number of years in the Americas, 
at least in Cuba.*’ Despite the destruction of kinship, other identities were 
enforced or subsequently adopted, especially those based on ethnicity and 
religion, in places where there were large numbers of adults. 

Anyone who gained or imposed their cultural views and taboos on 
these isolated children obviously affected the rest of their lives, and con- 
sequently in Spanish America, at least, most children were relatively easily 
assimilated. 

As the study of the slave trade in Africa suggests, children were usually 
destined for internal markets.7* The enslaved children who entered slave 
ships tended to come from near the coast and were usually provided to slave 
ships in the absence of adults, which facilitated “tight packing” and ena- 
bled more speedy departures for ships. John Anderson, who traded to the 
Windward and Gold Coast between 1751 and 1763, first as ship surgeon and 
then as captain, made these comments on the purchase of males, females 
and children: 


the Proportion varied in almost every Voyage, because it is not in the 
Power of the Captain to have an Option in his Purchase, as the Slaves 
do not come in that Abundance to Market upon the Gold Coast, and 
they must take them as they come. The general Proportion is Two 
Thirds Male, to One Third Females: — They take as few Children as 
possible.”? 


In the nineteenth century, however, this was not the case. By then, it ap- 
pears, there was no aversion to children, but at the height of the British slave 
trade when Anderson made his observation children were considered of low 
value. 

With some local exceptions, the shift to a younger population and in- 
creasingly to a population of boys, occurred earliest and most extensively 
in the areas south of the equator, especially in Kongo, Angola and other 
parts of West-central Africa but including Southeastern Africa. The shift 
tended to occur later in West Africa and was least pronounced on the Gold 
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Coast, which was no longer involved in the slave trade by the time the shift 
occurred in West Africa in the nineteenth century. The trade in children 
was heavily concentrated in the nineteenth century, after British abolition, 
and appears to have been centered on southern Brazil, especially, where 
coffee production was expanding rapidly and child labor could be exploited 
in picking the beans. Moreover, the gender ratio of the child population 
also shifted over time; increasingly in the nineteenth century, the trade was 
largely in boys, and they went mostly to Brazil. 
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7 Enslaved Muslims from the 
central Sudan 


The biographies of the enslaved are an important source of information for the 
reconstruction of the history of social relationships in the Sokoto Caliphate.! 
Because of the risks of enslavement in the nineteenth century, almost any- 
one might end up in slavery, and hence to some extent biographical accounts 
provide an important window into the functioning of society and economy. 
The paper discusses the available biographical accounts of enslaved Muslims 
from the central Sudan in the nineteenth century. These accounts have been 
assembled into a database for purposes of analysis. The data are organized 
into fields representing, age, gender, method of enslavement, location of en- 
slavement, location of sale and occupation at the time of enslavement. 

The accounts that are included are drawn from a variety of sources, in- 
cluding travel accounts, materials from Sierra Leone, Brazil, Cuba, Trin- 
idad and elsewhere. A preliminary analysis of this biographical database 
indicates that enslaved Muslims from the central Sudan retained a strong 
sense of identity that was reinforced by the slavery experience, whether they 
stayed in the central Sudan, were held in slavery in Yorubaland, or were 
taken to Brazil or because of British intervention ended up in Sierra Leone 
or Trinidad.’ It is suggested that the experience of slavery reinforced other 
cultural and social forces that relate to the ethnic identification as Hausa. 
The biographical data seem to support the observations of Mahdi Adamu 
concerning the process of “Hausaization” that was characteristic of the he- 
gemony of the Sokoto Caliphate.? 

The enslaved from the central Sudan figured prominently in the trans- 
Atlantic slave trade from the Bight of Benin after 1810, reflecting the ex- 
tension of the jihad, including the Muslim uprising of the Ilorin military in 
1817, the Owu war of the early 1820s, the revolts that undermined Oyo in 
the 1820s, the Nupe wars from 1822 to 1856 and the failed Muslim uprising 
in Borgu in 1835. The abortive Caliphate drive to the coast in 1843 demon- 
strated the ongoing interest of the Caliphate in the south. The jihad clearly 
resulted in the enslavement of people in areas ever closer to the Bight of 
Benin.* A sample of 177 of those enslaved on four separate slave ships dating 
to 1821-1822 includes 41 Nupe, 34 Hausa and 1 Fulani; they constituted 43 
percent of those whose ethnic origins were identified.> This sample of four 
ships appears to have been typical only for the first half of the 1820s. In the 
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late 1820s and late 1830s, enslaved Yoruba left in substantial numbers, and 
during these periods, enslaved from the central Sudan declined relatively, 
but were still a substantial proportion of total departures. 

In the first third of the nineteenth century, those enslaved and former 
slaves who were identified as Hausa, Nupe and Borno constituted a signifi- 
cant portion of the Bahian population. According to Reis, at least 15.8 per- 
cent of all the enslaved and formerly enslaved in Bahia in the mid-1830s had 
come from the central Sudan. Reis examined records of those manumitted 
between 1819 and 1836 and those who were enslaved in urban areas from 
1820 to 1835 (1,341 cases). Among those whose ethnic origins are known 
(2,431 individuals) were 385 individuals from the central Sudan, of whom 
252 were Hausa (10.3 percent), 88 were Nupe (3.6 percent) and 45 were from 
Borno (1.8 percent). If Yoruba cast into the trade by the wars stemming from 
the Sokoto Caliphate are included in this total, the proportion of the en- 
slaved from the central Sudan and the expanding jihad of that region would 
have been higher still. Enslaved Yoruba and freed slaves constituted 28.6 
percent of the Reis samples (699 persons),° and it seems likely that many, 
if not most, of these were products of the jihdd or its aftermath. Because 
proportions of this magnitude could have been achieved only as a result of 
a steady import of the enslaved over the two or three decades before 1835, 
enslaved from the central Sudan must have constituted a substantial propor- 
tion of the enslaved leaving the Bight of Benin at that time. 

In fact, the ethnic origin of those from the central Sudan was complex, 
although not reflected in the Bahian records. Some indication of this com- 
plexity can be gleaned from a linguistic inventory completed in 1850 in Si- 
erra Leone by the German missionary and linguist, Sigismund Wilhelm 
Koelle. Koelle collected vocabularies from liberated slaves, many of whom 
were from the Bight of Benin. Koelle identified individuals who could speak 
Igala (13), Nupe and related languages (303), Borno languages (36), Buduma 
(1), Fika (5), Karekare (2), Bede and Ngizim (16), Hausa (8) and an unknown 
number of Fulani among former slaves from the central Sudan.’ Clearly, 
enslaved Hausa were under represented in this sample. Koelle was trying to 
identify as many languages as possible and therefore contacted and enumer- 
ated smaller proportions of the larger linguistic communities. In the 1848 Si- 
erra Leone census, there were 657 Hausa and 163 Nupe in a total population 
of 13,273 liberated slaves.® It is likely that there were at least 1,200 people 
from the central Sudan in Freetown in 1850, almost 10 percent of the popu- 
lation. While Koelle’s sample cannot be used to establish the relative impor- 
tance of different ethnic categories in the slave population from the central 
Sudan, the inventory does reveal that broad categories such as Hausa, Nupe 
and Borno incorporated people who would not necessarily have identified 
as such in the central Sudan.’ 

Many Yoruba were taken captive in the jihad, which spread south into 
Oyo and the north-eastern Yoruba region after 1817, and especially in the 
1820s and 1830s. The proportion of enslaved Yoruba who were products of 
the jihad is difficult to judge, although Francine Shields and Femi Kolapo 
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suggest that the jidd played a dominant role in many areas.!? The “Yoruba” 
wars, which produced the bulk of the enslaved leaving the Bight of Benin in 
the 1830s and 1840s, were intertwined with the Sokoto jihad. The Emirate of 
Ilorin, which had a largely Yoruba population, intervened in the wars among 
its southern neighbors, and in the process many Yoruba were taken captive.!! 
Furthermore, the Nupe emirates raided the towns and villages of the north- 
ern Yoruba. Hence, many Yoruba traced their captivity to the expansion and 
consolidation of the Sokoto Caliphate and may therefore be counted among 
the enslaved originating in the course of the jihad in the central Sudan. 


Gender profile of departing slave population 


In the inventories of eighteenth-century French plantations in the Carib- 
bean, David Geggus found the high proportion of males to females was 
“exceptional” among Hausa slaves, “very few of whose women entered the 
Atlantic trade.”!? Among the enslaved listed in the French records for St. 
Domingue were 532 Hausa, Nupe and Bariba slaves. Of these, 444 were males 
and 88 were females; that is males constituted 83 percent of the enslaved re- 
corded as coming from the central Sudan. Of the 287 Hausa slaves, 207 were 
males, or 94 percent.!? Geggus does not provide data on the ethnicity of 
others from the central Sudan. While his data derive from French sources, 
it is likely that Hausa imported into Bahia at the time would have been 
in similar proportions. The significance of this ratio can be demonstrated 
by comparison with the more evenly balanced sex ratios of all other ethnic 
categories in St. Domingue, as analyzed by Geggus from these plantation 
records: Hausa males constituted the highest proportion of males among all 
ethnic categories from all parts of Africa, not just the Bight of Benin. The 
ethnic category with the next highest proportion of males was Nupe, with 76 
percent of the 161 who were recorded in the plantation inventories. Enslaved 
Bariba also included a large proportion of males, about 61 percent. The 
prevalence of males was especially pronounced in the nineteenth century. 
According to Clapperton in 1824, the slave trade of the Sokoto Caliphate 
to the Americas specialized in males. In his assessment, “the greater part 
of the young Male Slaves are carried down and disposed of in the Bight of 
Benin.”'4 The preponderance of males was also recognized in Brazil. Fran- 
cis de Castelnau interviewed 23 Hausa men in Bahia in the late 1840s. They 
were prisoners of war and were among many enslaved Hausa in Bahia: “la 
plupart sont employés a Bahia comme négres de palanquin (cadeira).” There 
were virtually no females; indeed “il est au contraire tres rare d’y rencontrer 
des femmes de leur nation.”! According to James Richardson, who was in 
Zinder, the western-most province of Borno, in 1851, “the best slaves now 
go to Niffee [Nupe], to be there shipped for America: they are mostly males 
of the class 2d, 3d, 4th, and are minutely examined before departure,” that 
is, those with “beard beginning,” “those without beard” and “grown chil- 
dren.”!° As Tambo has concluded in his study of the Sokoto Caliphate slave 
trade, “young males comprised the vast majority of southbound exports 
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[from the Sokoto Caliphate]. Nearly every region of the caliphate seems to 
have contributed to the trade.”!” 

Biographical profiles of the enslaved who were destined to be sold to Euro- 
pean slave merchants between 1805 and 1850 reflect the fact that almost the 
entire population was male. In the sample of 117 slaves, only 7 were females, 
5 adults and 2 girls. This high proportion of males that is represented in the 
sample is not entirely surprising because of bias in the collection of informa- 
tion from males, although the difficulty in locating women from the central 
Sudan among the enslaved population suggests that the proportions of males 
to females in the sample are probably not far off the mark. There are many 
examples of males from the central Sudan and very few recorded instances of 
females sent into the trans-Atlantic trade. For example, Christopher Fyfe has 
identified two Hausa men in Freetown in 1837 who had been emancipated 
in Trinidad; they moved to Badagry in 1839 along with a man from Nupe.'® 

The women, although few in number in comparison to the number of adult 
males, were probably mostly in their prime as well, but most women — and per- 
haps also the most desirable — who left the central Sudan traveled north across 
the Sahara, not south to the Guinea coast. The market for girls and young 
women as concubines was strong in North Africa, and indeed in the central 
Sudan itself, as discussed earlier. It was probably unusual for young women 
to be sold south; the few who were sent south appear to have been accused 
of serious crimes, especially murder. Hence, I assume that my sample of 117 
reflects the sex ratios of the trade from the central Sudan to the Americas with 
reasonable accuracy. This is consistent with the work of Eltis and Engerman, 
who have demonstrated that cargoes of European slave ships from the conven- 
tionally identified parts of the African coast tended to have the same sex ratios 
no matter where they were destined.!° Their analysis establishes that European 
merchants individually purchased the enslaved in assortments representing the 
age and sex structure of the slave trade from each region as a whole, but until 
now it has not been possible to determine the age and sex ratios of the enslaved 
who were received at the coast from any particular portion of the far interior. 

My sample of 117 makes it possible to compare the sex and age ratios 
of each region of the African coast with the sex and age ratios of the cen- 
tral Sudan slave population destined for the Americas. The comparison 
reveals that the central Sudan probably contributed the highest propor- 
tion of males of any region of Africa. Although European slavers demon- 
strated a long-term interest in buying as many prime males as possible for 
the American market, it is generally recognized that African suppliers had 
a significant impact on the sex and age ratios of the enslaved populations 
removed, and hence the European desire for males was rarely satisfied.7° 
In effect, the central Sudan developed as a specialized source of prime 
males for the American market. As Eltis has noted, “the adult male ratios 
of the Yoruba and Nupe slaves in the 1821-2 Sierra Leone sample [of freed 
slaves] are exceptionally high: for Yoruba the ratio was 0.61 (263 obser- 
vations), for Nupe 0.58 (45 observations), all embarked at Bight of Benin 
ports.”?! Eltis does not comment on Hausa and other ethnic categories, 
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but as we have seen, the ratios among the enslaved of more northern ori- 
gins were higher still. 

Enslaved males from the central Sudan were found in various parts of 
West Africa. The Dutch recruited males, including Hausa slaves, on the 
Gold Coast for shipment to Indonesia as soldiers for its colonial army.?? 
There were 95 from the central Sudan among the 1,170 purchased by J. Hey- 
ducoper, the Dutch factor at Cape Coast, between 1837 and 1842, for dis- 
patch to Indonesia for induction into the colonial army. The Dutch agent 
was unsuccessful in purchasing as many as he wanted because Asantehene 
Kwaku Dua either could not or would not produce captives in the num- 
bers wanted by the Dutch. While military recruitment obviously claimed 
only males, and hence does not in itself demonstrate the relative absence of 
central Sudan females in Asante, these Dutch figures do show that not all 
males from the central Sudan were sent to the Americas and therefore that 
the estimates for the central Sudan of those reaching the Americas do not 
represent the whole of the central Sudan’s southern trade. 

There were enslaved Muslim males in southern Dahomey, at Badagry, 
Porto Novo and Lagos from the 1790s through the 1850s, which indicates 
that not all adult males were sent to the Americas. There are examples of 
individuals becoming successful traders, but many did not. The enslaved 
who escaped from Ouidah to Lagos in 1858 were “most of them ... from the 
interior Houssa and Nuffee in particular,” and it appears that most, if not 
all, were males.” At Lagos, British Governor Glover recruited male Hausa 
slaves, some of them fugitives, for the Constabulary that he established in the 
nascent Protectorate.” These reports of fugitive slaves, the identities of freed 
slaves and military recruitment in Asante and Lagos constitute a pattern of 
repeated appearances of males from the central Sudan in the historical record 
and sufficiently demonstrate that prime males were common on the coast. 
This pattern is consistent with the well-known fact that the trade constituted 
only a portion of the total trade within Africa. These data do not make it pos- 
sible to determine the precise sex ratio of the central Sudan enslaved who did 
not leave West Africa, but they do leave the impression that males accounted 
for a disproportionately large number of them. As Clapperton noted in 1824, 
“most” of the prime adult males available for purchase in the Sokoto Cali- 
phate were sent to the Atlantic coast for shipment to the Americas.”° 

Hence, the high proportion of males to females in the departing slave pop- 
ulation of the Bight of Benin in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was largely a consequence of the trans-shipment of males from the central 
Sudan, and this includes the northern Yoruba country during the prolonged 
collapse of Oyo. Prime males came from the interior in disproportionate 
numbers perhaps because the higher mark up for males could cover the 
transport costs from the interior, while females were generally too expen- 
sive to move south since females usually cost a third more than males in the 
interior.*° Most of the enslaved women who were shipped from the Bight of 
Benin came from relatively near the coast. In short, there were at least two 
demographically distinct components of the trade at the Bight of Benin, one 
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that brought males from the distant interior to the coast and another that 
siphoned off the enslaved (men, women and children) from the coast itself. 
In general, women were retained within the central Sudan, or to some extent 
also sent across the Sahara. They were wanted for domestic service and for 
concubinage, and were heavily engaged in food preparation, childcare and 
textile production. There is extensive biographical information on enslaved 
men which demonstrates the market for the enslaved was gendered. 


Ethnic origins of enslaved women 


Slave women came from a plethora of ethnic backgrounds. In a sample of 
females redeemed through the courts in 1905-1906, at least 100 ethnic groups 
were represented, and no single ethnic group predominated. Ethnic identity or 
place of origin is known for 311 females. These include 277 ethnic affiliations, 
representing 88 different ethnic groups, and 34 place names. Only 12 ethnic 
groups had five or more people: the greatest number was Jaba (31), followed 
by Hausa (26), Alago (21), Nupe (16), Kedara (15), Kanuri (14), and Gwari, 
Tangale, and Fulani (10 each). Other significant identifications included Piri 
and Bashema (7 each), and Mada (5). Admittedly the sample is skewed, but it 
is unlikely that the inclusion of a greater number of the enslaved from emir- 
ates that are not represented or underrepresented in the sample would change 
the general conclusion. Other ethnic groups would surely be included, and the 
numbers of each group would change but not the extent of the variety. 

The place names mentioned in 34 cases further suggest that the range 
of ethnic backgrounds was indeed large. Twenty of 34 place names are 
from Adamawa, which was a large area with numerous ethnic groups. The 
other place names reflect the same pattern; the enslaved came from frontier 
emirates where pagan groups were scattered. The reported identifications 
probably disguise even more varied backgrounds, moreover. Maguzawa, 
for example, is not included as a category, and females reported as “Hausa” 
may well have included Maguzawa or have been second-generation en- 
slaved of other origins. The enslaved of Kanuri origin represent a special 
category, since they were associated with neighboring Borno, not one of 
the non-Muslim societies that predominate in the sample. Nevertheless, in 
a few cases, perhaps 5 percent, certificates of freedom were issued to the 
enslaved who had been kidnapped or caught in a raid from one of the ene- 
mies of the caliphate and were therefore regaining their legitimate freedom 
under Muslim law. Hausa, Fulbe and Nupe were the main ethnic groups 
associated with the caliphate, and they represented 16.7 percent of the sam- 
ple. Of these, 8.4 percent were described as Hausa, by far the largest ethnic 
group in the caliphate, while 5.1 percent were Nupe and 3.2 percent Fulbe. 
There is a relative absence of Muslim backgrounds in the sample. Only 66 
cases are identified with ethnic groups that were predominantly Muslim; 
some other groups, such as the Ningi (four cases), were in part Muslim. In 
none of the cases, including Hausa, Fulbe, Nupe and Kanuri, did ethnicity 
and religion necessarily correspond. People were freed on the basis that 
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they had been free and were Muslim. At least 20 females (5 percent) were 
so released, but some Hausa, Nupe, Fulbe and Kanuri females may have 
been acculturated, second-generation individuals who were not entitled to 
emancipation on the grounds of religion. Despite the uncertainty of the 
data, it is clear that relatively few cases, probably less than 20 percent, in- 
volved Muslims. 

The registers thereby confirm what has been known about the system of 
enslavement under the caliphate. Over 80 percent of the females were clearly 
non-Muslim in origin, and an overwhelming proportion of these enslaved 
were from small ethnic groups. A steady influx of new captives from raided 
areas on the frontiers of the Caliphate maintained and indeed increased the 
population of the caliphate. Enslavement served as a mechanism of demo- 
graphic expansion and contributed to the consolidation of a Muslim, and 
largely Hausa, society. Such a policy reduced the size of the small ethnic 
groups on the periphery of the various emirates. 

The ethnic categories also establish that most of the newly enslaved were 
settled within 100 km of their places of origin. Since the data do not address 
the question of slave movement directly, it is necessary to explain the rea- 
soning behind this conclusion. First, the homelands of the various identifia- 
ble ethnic groups tended to be within 100 km of the court where the enslaved 
of those ethnic groups were freed, not a great distance. At least 21.3 percent 
of the cases were females seized from traders, and even if they are removed 
from the sample on the assumption that the intention was to take them fur- 
ther afield and thereby increase the distance from the point of capture to 
final destination, the probable distance traveled by new captives is hardly 
altered. Whether or not the enslaved were actually traded at some time be- 
tween capture and emancipation, and many enslaved were never traded but 
were distributed through official channels after emirate-sanctioned raids, 
the enslaved were often settled not far from home. It should be noted that 
these conclusions apply to males as well as females. Such information cor- 
rects the usual assumption that the enslaved often traveled great distances 
from point of capture to place of settlement. While clearly many of the en- 
slaved did, many others did not. 

People who lived in the areas bordering Zaria and Bauchi are more heav- 
ily represented in the sample than other regions that were also sources of 
the enslaved for the caliphate. The court cases at Zaria accounted for 158 
(39.2 percent) of all women freed, while those at Bauchi accounted for 107 
(26.6 percent). The third largest contributor to the sample was Yola (46 
cases, 11.4 percent), so that these three emirates, which formed a wedge 
through the non-Muslim middle belt of Nigeria, included 77.2 percent of the 
cases. This skewing has to be taken into consideration in a number of the 
conclusions reached here. The degree of non-Muslim enslavement might not 
have been as severe if Kano, Katsina, Sokoto and Gwandu were represented 
more fully, and the people on the fringes of these emirates, particularly 
Maguzawa and the Hausa of the independent enclaves of Maradi, Argungu 
and Tassawa would be in evidence. It is likely that more trade slaves found 
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their way to Kano than to other emirates because Kano Emirate dominated 
the commerce of the Caliphate and relied less on raiding than Zaria, Bauchi 
and Yola for its slave supplies. Most of the enslaved at Sokoto and Gwandu 
arrived as tribute from the other emirates, so that the enslaved there usually 
had traveled considerable distances. Only 12.7 percent of the women from 
the court sample were freed in the northern emirates of Kano, Katsina, Kat- 
agum, Sokoto and Gwandu. Hence, it is clear that the sample distorts the 
picture somewhat, but it is likely that the general conclusion would be the 
same if allowance were made for these important exceptions. 


Age profile of enslaved population 


Most of the males and the few females who left the central Sudan were in 
their prime years. In the sample of enslaved individuals leaving the cen- 
tral Sudan for the Americas whose ages can be estimated approximately 
(sample: 100), 83 (78 men and 5 woman) can be identified as being adults at 
the time of enslavement. Another eight slaves, all males, were aged 16-18 
approximately. Only eight children, two girls and six boys, appear in the 
sample. Moreover, the majority of adult males had been warriors captured 
in battle. Of 87 whose method of enslavement is known, 64 (74 percent) 
identified their enslavement with war, Fulani raids, or the jihad specifically. 
Another 15 (17 percent) had been kidnapped, which may or may not have 
been related to the jihad. In a few cases, war appears to have been related to 
secondary or related engagements on the frontiers of the Sokoto Caliphate. 
Taken together, 91 percent reported that they had been violently seized. 
This high percentage of enslavement through violence and the prevalence of 
adult males in the enslaved population that left are suggestive. Prime males 
also were common among those from the northern Yoruba area, although 
not among Yoruba as a whole. The wars and raids of Nupe and Ilorin ap- 
pear to have accounted for a significant proportion of these slaves. In some 
cases, captives had been soldiers, and a few were Muslim clerics, who were 
often involved in the jihad. Many captives had at least a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of Arabic, and some were very learned indeed, which is further confir- 
mation of the association between the jihad and enslavement. Slave raiding 
and enslavement through military engagements associated with the jihad 
were extensive, as various scholars have demonstrated.”’ 

The observation of John Duncan, a former British army officer and rep- 
resentative of the Royal Geographical Society, confirms the prevalence of 
young, adult males among the departed slave population from the central 
Sudan. When he was at Ouidah (Whydah) in the mid-1840s, he found that 
many of the former slaves who returned from Brazil after 1835 had come 
from the interior: 


I learnt that many of them were driven away from Brazil on account 
of their being concerned in an attempted revolution [the Male uprising 
of 1835] amongst slaves there, who turned against their masters. These 
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people are generally from the Foola [Sokoto Caliphate] and Eyo [Oyo] 
countries. Many, it appears, were taken away at the age of twenty or 
twenty four years — consequently they can give a full account of their 
route to Badagry, where they were shipped.7® 


Duncan also met a man from Borno, who had been sent as a slave to Bahia 
in his youth, and had even traveled to Borno in search of his home, only to 
discover that the town had been destroyed twice in the jihad.” 

Judicial enslavement, pawning, the sale of a domestic slave and the trans- 
fer of a slave as part of the payment of tribute account for 11 percent of the 
enslaved whose history is known. While it is likely that many of the enslaved 
in these categories were not directly connected with the jihad, some of the 
judicial and other forms of transfer were related to the Muslim campaign 
and administration of justice in the Caliphate. For example, the few women 
who were sent to the Americas included the enslaved suspected of murder, 
as Clapperton learned in Kano in 1824. 

According to what he was told, concubines were accused of the strangu- 
lation of their master, a merchant from Ghadames. As a result, the women 
were deported to the coast, for sale to the Americas. According to Clapper- 
ton, the merchant’s 


female slaves were suspected of being guilty of the murder, as two or 
three cases had happened before. The governor of Kano [Emir Ibrahim 
Dabo] sent to Hadje Salah, as chief of the Arabs, to know what he would 
have done on the occasion; whether the slaves should be sold out of the 
country, or whether they should be put to death. It had been customary, 
in cases of this kind, to send the perpetrators of similar crimes to the 
sea-coast, to be sold to the slave-dealers.°? 


This account is important because it is virtually the only reference to adult 
females, clearly prime females because they were concubines, who were sold 
to the coast. Most females went north across the Sahara, but “criminals” were 
clearly a separate category. There are other reports that “refractory and in- 
tractable” the enslaved were sold to the coast in this manner but none that spe- 
cifically mention women.*! Nonetheless, it seems likely that many of the women 
who were sold across the Atlantic from the central Sudan were the enslaved 
who had been convicted or were suspected of committing a serious crime. 

The timing of deportation indicates that many if not most of those who 
were sold to the slave ships on the coast were male prisoners taken during 
the jihad, and while they may not all have been Muslims, it is more likely 
that many were, at least nominally. This was noticed by a British officer 
in Sierra Leone in 1821, who reported that “many natives from Houssa” 
were sent to the Gold Coast, clearly along the kola trade route southwest- 
ward through Borgu and Djougou to the middle Volta basin and Asante.** 
Abubakar Pasko, who accompanied British diplomat Hugh Clapperton on 
his second expedition to the Sokoto Caliphate in 1826-1827, followed the 
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same route after he was captured during the jihdd in Katsina.** As Clapper- 
ton reported in 1826 from Wawa, one of the towns in Borgu, through which 
the caravans passed, “the slaves sold to the sea coast are generally those 
taken in war or refractory and intractable domestic slaves. Nyffé [Nupe] at 
present is the place that produces the most slaves, owing to the civil war rag- 
ing in that country,” a reference to the jihad that resulted in the protracted 
struggle for power and the resulting establishment of an Islamic government 
under the Sokoto Caliphate.*4 There are other examples, including Dan 
Kano, a merchant who was seized while traveling by Fulani who were very 
likely involved in the jihad.*> Similarly, Ofen, later known as Sam Pratt, 
was apparently captured somewhere south of Zaria and taken to Asante.*© 
Sarjeant Frazer of the 2nd West India Regiment who was stationed at Free- 
town in 1821 provided information on similar cases, including his own lib- 
eration from a slave ship and subsequent apprenticeship in the West Indian 
Regiment.*’ Other captives went directly south from the Sokoto Caliphate 
to Lagos, which was known in the interior as Iko or Eko.’ Those whom 
Castelnau, the French consul, interviewed in Brazil in the 1840s recounted 
similar itineraries to the coast.” These examples demonstrate not only the 
course of the jihad in the enslavement of captives but also the gendered ba- 
sis of trade in slaves. As James Richardson learned in 1850 while he was 
in Zinder, “The best of the slaves now go to Niffee, to be there shipped for 
[South] America. They are mostly males, ... and are minutely examined be- 
fore departure.”4? Heinrich Barth confirmed Richardson’s assessment after 
visiting Katsina and Kano.*! 

The focus of the slave trade had shifted from the 1820s, when many slaves 
were being moved to Asante and some ending up in the trans-Atlantic trade. 
The route passed through the turbulent theaters of jihad in Oyo and Nupe. 
The saga of Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua, who was enslaved in the middle 
of the 1840s, was related to this commercial pattern. His family was located 
at Djougou but had property in Salaga, the most important commercial 
center in northern Asante, but the family’s principal residence was in Kat- 
sina.” Baquaqua’s family was undoubtedly involved in the kola trade and 
also engaged in the production of needles, silver and iron ware. They were 
part of the resident Muslim community of Djougou and therefore helped 
supply a major conduit for slaves, but as Baquaqua’s enslavement demon- 
strates, victims sometimes were members of merchant families. Trade 
brought great profits when merchants could operate over long distances 
with assurance that family members were strategically located to provide 
insurance and protection. Family relationships connected networks that 
served as references for business transactions, although in Baquaqua’s case 
those networks failed to protect him from enslavement. 

By 1850, the jihad had been stabilized in Nupe and the heartland of the 
old Oyo state, now incorporated into the Emirate of Ilorin, and by then 
more trade went overland through Ilorin to Porto Novo and Lagos. By then, 
it was also well known to European firms that the Niger River was naviga- 
ble with proper pilotage. And as Richardson and Barth both realized, the 
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confluence of the Niger and Benue had become a strategic point in trade. 
That the lower Niger did not become more important in the slave trade 
related to timing. By 1850, Britain had effectively ended most of the slave 
trade between the Gold Coast and Calabar, occupying Lagos in 1851. The 
trans-Atlantic slave trade from the Bights of Benin and Biafra was virtually 
over by the 1850s. Hence the trade south to the Niger-Benue confluence did 
not fuel the enslaved migration that Barth feared was happening. 

If my estimate of the approximate size, age and sex composition of the 
departing slave population is reasonably accurate, then we can conclude 
that the number of prime adult males available in the Sokoto Caliphate was 
in the order of 3,000—4,000 per year during the 1820s, not including Yoruba, 
with a minority retained for domestic employment and the majority being 
sold south and south-west. Some of the adult males who were sent south es- 
caped, died or were sold en route, and some were kept in Asante, Dahomey 
and the southern Yoruba states. Undoubtedly, some women and children 
who went south were also retained within West Africa. 


Religious affiliation of the deported population 


The names of the enslaved in the sample provide a preliminary indication 
of the religious affiliation of the departing male population of the central 
Sudan. Of the 117 slaves, 41 (40 percent) had Muslim, or what appears to 
be Muslim, names. Some of these also had Christian names. Twelve oth- 
ers were clearly Muslims, and another four were probably Muslim, based 
on their stated origins. Thirty-seven were referred to by Christian names 
as well as African names that do not seem to have been Muslim; five only 
had a Christian name, and three are referred to only by what appear to 
be non-Muslim African names. Although there is no way of knowing how 
many with non-Muslim African names were in fact Muslims or how many 
with Christian and African names also were Muslims, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that at least 56 percent of those leaving the central Sudan were 
Muslims, and the percentage was probably higher. 

While this analysis of religious affiliation of the enslaved and former 
slaves from the central Sudan is preliminary, it appears that the process of 
conversion that was underway in the central Sudan as a result of the jihad 
continued in Bahia. Muslim names include those given to the enslaved of 
non-Muslim origin, such as “Keuta” [Kyauta], “So-Allah” [Son Allah], Mei- 
dassara [Mai Nasara]. Such names also indicate that the enslaved had been 
instructed in the rudiments of Islam, which was commonly done at the time 
non-Muslims were captured and sold. African names that are not Muslim in 
genesis include names that are clearly Yoruba or Nupe. It is likely that these 
names also sometimes indicated that an individual was Muslim. 

Among the enslaved and former slaves who were tried for their involve- 
ment in the 1835 Male revolt were a number of Muslim clerics (Hausa: 
malam). The slave Antonio, for example, was of Hausa origin and had been 
to Qur’anic school before being captured.** Reis has provided the fullest 
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study of these clerics, while Nina Rodriguez collected information on the 
imam who appears to have led the revolt. Samuel Crowther, who was at 
Badagry in 1845, met two liberated Hausa men from Brazil. One, Mohama, 
was a malam, with whom Crowther became engaged in a lengthy theological 
discussion.* The French consul in Bahia, de Castelnau, interviewed an old 
Fulani man in Bahia in 1848, who was clearly a malam: 


This old man, Mohammed-Abdullad, Filani, who has been in Bahia 
some thirty years, freed himself from slavery by his work, and today is 
a carpenter. He is educated and not only knows how to read and write 
in his language, but also in Portuguese. Moreover, he is very intoler- 
ant, very fanatical, and he wants to convert me by all means; and even 
though I treated him very well, gave him money etc. he refused to come 
back to my house, telling another Negro that he did not want to go to 
the house of a Christian dog. He might be seventy years old. He was a 
marabout and had made the voyage to Mecca. He makes a lot of fun of 
the Hausas saying that they grow goatee beards in order to look like 
men. Native of Kano, he was taken at Katchina [Katsina] by Hausas, 
against whom the Filanis were warring at that time. He came to the 
coast by way of Eko [Lagos] The Hausa Negroes at my house seem to 
have a great deal of respect for this man and, following his example start 
to mutter in chanting the verses of the Koran.*° 


The Arabic texts, amulets and other documents seized after the 1835 re- 
volt included the crude writings of students as well as more sophisticated 
passages from the Qur’an.*” The presence of mosques and Qur’anic schools 
was noted by authorities at the time and analyzed by numerous scholars 
subsequently. As the activities of Muslim clerics make clear, resistance was 
cast in a religious mold that was transferred directly from Africa to Bahia in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Nina Rodriguez concluded in 1900 
that violence centered in the ideology of jihdd was the basis of resistance in 
Bahia. 


Jihad and resistance in Bahia 


A study of the uprisings in Bahia between 1807 and 1835 demonstrates that 
the problems of social control of the slave population that faced slave owners 
in Brazil were complex. Resistance was inherent in the institution of slavery, 
as Eugene Genovese has recognized,*? but a simple model based on pre- 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary Europe and North America is mislead- 
ing. As Jack Goody has observed, the Bahian case does not fit into Genovese’s 
model of slave resistance in the Americas.*’ The internal contradictions 
within slavery allowed the enslaved to establish their own communities, main- 
tain a sense of identity as cultural beings and otherwise resist the incursions of 
the master culture into their lives. African factors were essential in this quest 
for autonomy. As John Thornton has argued, even Christian practices in 
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syncretic form that arose in Africa might help shape the slave communities of 
the Americas.*! The historical context in which specific groups of the enslaved 
moved to the Americas has to be taken into consideration in any attempt to 
understand the evolution of slave culture and society. Because it is often diffi- 
cult to identify the ethnic, religious and cultural origins of slaves, historians of 
slavery in the Americas have had trouble examining the relative importance 
of the cultural baggage brought from Africa in the evolution of slave culture. 
In some cases, however, the cultural heritage of the enslaved emerges clearly. 
Such is the case of Bahia in the early nineteenth century. 

The evolution of a Malé identity reflected the influence of the ideologi- 
cal and political struggle in Hausa society at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and beginning of the nineteenth century. People of Hausa origin found 
themselves enslaved in the Americas as a result of the political turmoil that 
preceded the jihad in the central Sudan, and new arrivals after the outbreak 
of the jihad in 1804 reinforced this link between developments in Africa and 
developments in the diaspora, not only in Brazil but also in Sierra Leone. 
Muslim identity emerged as the dominant loyalty among Hausa, and by ex- 
tension to the enslaved from neighboring Borno and Nupe. 

People of other ethnic backgrounds in the central Sudan appear to have 
been absorbed into the Muslim community, whether or not they had been 
Muslims before leaving Africa. 

The influx of large numbers of Muslim Yoruba, who arrived with non- 
Muslim Yoruba, resulted in the “Yorubaization” of the Muslim commu- 
nity. Unlike the close association between Hausa identity and Islam, the 
correlation between Yoruba ethnicity and Islam was never total.’ It seems 
that enslaved Yoruba and former slaves sometimes behaved on the basis of 
ethnic background and other times responded as Muslims. Those who can 
be described as more orthodox tended to de-emphasize ethnicity, but orisa 
worship was still strong; the ogboni cult was especially strong. Although 
many Yoruba were Muslims, there were many who were not, and in certain 
contexts, there was also the possibility of solidarity on the basis of Yoruba 
identity, and hence a coalition between Muslims and non-Muslim Yoruba. 
As a result, there were two overlapping traditions of revolt in Bahia — one 
that stemmed from allegiance as Muslims and another that was based on the 
worship of orisa. The appeal on the basis of Islam was in effect trans-ethnic, 
while the importance of the Yoruba language and the traditions of the orisa 
constituted an ethnic affiliation that transcended the political struggles as- 
sociated with the collapse of the Oyo state in West Africa. 

Bahian slave masters had to contend with an imported slave population, 
whether Muslim or non-Muslim, from the Bight of Benin that was prone to 
revolt and military action. Many of the enslaved from the Bight of Benin 
brought with them a military tradition based on religious solidarity and 
a commitment to holy war. Others from the same region had suffered as 
a result of militant Islam and the failure of non-Muslims and less-militant 
Muslims to combine in effective opposition to jihad. The enslaved and for- 
mer slaves who were engaged in the conspiracies and uprisings between 1807 
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and 1835 were searching for a strategy of resistance that might result in a 
safe return to Africa, the formation of autonomous communities in Brazil 
or the overthrow of the slave regime. They came closest to achieving the 
destruction of the established regime on the basis of Islam in 1835. 

Rarely in the history of slavery has it been possible to correlate the trajec- 
tories of the home societies of the enslaved and the slave regime in the Amer- 
icas to which the departing captives were subjected. In the case of the Bight 
of Benin and Bahia in the nineteenth century, it is possible to follow large 
numbers of the enslaved from capture in Africa to rebellion in the Ameri- 
cas, a path that follows the enslaved from the central Sudan and the Yoruba 
country to the Bight of Benin and across the Atlantic to Bahia, where their 
occupations, culture and religious observances are reasonably well known. 
When the background of the Bahian slave population is examined in this 
fashion, the reasons for revolt and the ability to organize resistance to the 
“slavocracy” of Bahia become clearer than might otherwise be possible. 

The ethnic, age and gender profile of the population that left the Bight 
of Benin makes it possible to throw new light on the debate over the role of 
religion and ethnicity in the various conspiracies and uprisings in Bahia in 
1807-1835.>4 These revolts followed a pattern that suggests strong similari- 
ties with the jihad that was underway in the central Sudan during the same 
years. In 1835, there was a flag, the use of amulets, the wearing of white 
Muslim robes, identification by Muslim names and group prayers led by 
an imam. Withdrawal to the fugitive slave settlements (quilambo) that sur- 
rounded Salvador should also be noted; such a withdrawal is consistent with 
the hijra, although there is no evidence that rebels perceived the quilambos 
in this manner.> 

The congruence of demand and supply factors created an explosive situ- 
ation: The demand for prime male adults to be used in heavy physical labor 
was met, but the supply of prime male adults who were war prisoners, often 
with military training and experience, was dangerous, especially when they 
were united by an ideology based on militant Islam. Government officials 
and slave owners in Bahia debated policies on how best to prevent another St. 
Domingue revolution without recognizing that the military uprising by slave 
soldiers in Horin in 1817 and the continued involvement of these in Oyo pol- 
itics in the 1820s was a more likely model for action than St. Domingue. The 
concentration of too many prime males brought Bahian slave society to 
the edge of revolt; Islam provided a means of overcoming ethnic divi- 
sions. The jihad and related wars were a shared historical experience 
for most of the enslaved sent to Bahia from the central Sudan, and the forced 
march to the coast and the horrendous middle passage to Bahia served to 
unite people who may have once been enemies. Islam fostered unity among 
these slaves, as Nina Rodrigues recognized as early as 1900.°° 

By comparison with other sources of the enslaved in the Bight of Benin 
and neighboring parts of the Guinea coast, the total number of the enslaved 
from the far interior sent across the Atlantic was relatively small, but because 
those from the central Sudan were primarily young males, they commanded 
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top prices. Considering the high mark up for males who were moved from 
the interior to coastal markets, the trade had to have been very profitable, 
suggesting that there may have been opportunities to garner “economic 
rents.”>’ In this case, the economic rent accrued because the “producers” of 
the slaves, the central Sudan aristocracy, turned captives obtained through 
raiding and tribute collection, with costs attributed to other, political, ob- 
jectives, into a prime commodity commanding a significantly higher price 
on the Guinea coast than within the central Sudan itself. Indeed, many adult 
males were killed rather than saved for slavery during raids, indicating that 
the value of adult male captives on the battlefield was not only depressed 
relative to the spot price of young females but in many cases was very low, 
or at least less than the further costs of preserving their lives.’ 

The relative cheapness of adult males in the central Sudan suggests that 
their supply exceeded demand. The trade to the Americas provided an out- 
let for these surplus males, who might otherwise have been executed. The 
large proportion of males among the slave population sent south from the 
central Sudan suggests that merchants in the interior responded to the de- 
mand of European slavers for prime male field laborers. Certainly, this price 
differential was clearly understood in the central Sudan.” 

This high proportion of males among the enslaved who went to the Amer- 
icas from the central Sudan is unusual in several contexts of the time. It was 
distinctive compared to the trans-Atlantic slave trade in general. From the 
perspective of the central Sudan, the preference for males for the Atlantic 
trade stands in sharp contrast to the trans-Saharan slave trade, in which 
females were more desirable than males, except for eunuchs. The central 
Sudan accounts for the differing types of the enslaved most in demand in 
the Americas and in North Africa, prime males for the trans-Atlantic trade 
and prime females, and castrati, for the trans-Saharan trade. In the case 
of the central Sudan, at least, it appears that demand in the Americas and 
North Africa determined the sex ratios of the departing population. It is 
also clear that merchants and officials in the central Sudan, and especially 
in the Sokoto Caliphate, were making decisions that affected the flow of 
females to North Africa and males to the Americas. In this case, political 
authorities in Nupe, Oyo and the Hausa states in the eighteenth century and 
the Sokoto Caliphate in the nineteenth wanted to deport male captives who 
had been taken in war who might otherwise have been executed. A cache 
of prime males was available in the coastal areas along the Bight of Benin 
largely because of the availability of captives from the central Sudan. The 
pattern of trade demonstrates a clear sexual division among the departing 
population. It is clear, therefore, that traders in the interior were acutely 
aware of the different demands of the external markets of the Americas and 
North Africa. The slave trade from the central Sudan is a good example of 
an exchange driven by demand, not supply. 

Once the data on the central Sudan are disaggregated from the figures of 
the Bight of Benin as a whole, it can be seen also that slave sellers along that 
part of the coast were either unable or unwilling to part with as many adult 
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males of local origin as American markets demanded. Prime males from the 
central Sudan were easily sold, but never in quantities sufficient to satisfy 
European slave buyers at the coast, and consequently, as Inikori has noted, 
“European traders were compelled by competition among themselves to 
buy more female slaves than they wished,” despite “the strong preference 
for male slaves.” However, the population from the central Sudan that 
went to the Americas stands out as the sector that most clearly matched the 
preference of American buyers. Coastal merchants and officials apparently 
relied on the availability of captives from the central Sudan as a means of 
augmenting the male component of the enslaved they had available for sale. 
They sold women and children when there were not enough men. Inevitably, 
these women and children were almost always Yoruba. 
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8  Trans-Atlantic transformations 
in identities of Africans 


Ethnicity and religious affiliation provide distinct categories that were essen- 
tial in the identification of the enslaved, as they were for all sections of society 
in both Africa and the Americas.! In the context of slavery, ethnicity and 
religious affiliation are often thought to have overlapped to a considerable 
extent, although as Maureen Warner-Lewis has argued, ethnic and religious 
plurality was common.” Thus, Yoruba are readily identifiable through reli- 
gious practices, particularly their association with orisa worship and Ifa div- 
ination, and the transformation of the practices associated with these forms 
into Santeria and candomblé in Cuba and Brazil, respectively. Similarly, Ewe/ 
Fon are associated with vodun, a similar religious pantheon, and while obeah, 
a similar system of spiritual and healing practices, is sometimes associated 
with Akan and more recently perhaps with Igbo origins, the ethnic/religious 
overlay is again apparent. In the context of some societies that are identified 
as “creole” in the Americas, there is disagreement over the African roots of 
particular religious practices and beliefs, in which ethnic origins and reli- 
gious observance are considered to be intrinsically linked. The distinction 
between “creole” and African is often meant to signify the adaptations that 
resulted in the second and subsequent generations of the enslaved who were 
consciously adjusting or adapting the African background to the colonized 
social formation of slavery.* This chapter is an attempt to examine religious 
and ethnic factors that affected the process of identification and community 
formation under slavery and thereby understand the “muddle” of the model.* 

Religion and ethnicity offered related but contrasting mechanisms for 
group identity that must be examined in historical context. Despite con- 
fusion in the scholarly literature, I would contend that both religion and 
ethnicity served to integrate individuals of diverse backgrounds into com- 
munities and social networks of interaction that were products of the slave 
trade. Both ethnicity and religion “creolized” individuals in the sense that 
these conceptual frameworks provided individuals with various means of 
establishing social relationships under the oppressive conditions of slavery. 
The perception that sometimes equates religion and ethnicity is misleading, 
however. Both religion and ethnicity required individuals to subordinate 
previous identities in favor of a new, shared level of consciousness as the 
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enslaved in a racialized context. Where that increased consciousness began 
to develop is open to question, and it is here that the distinction between 
religious and ethnic identification offers a key to understanding patterns of 
slave identification as “resistant responses” to racial slavery.’ 

In comparison with many enslaved Africans who adjusted to slavery 
in the Americas by establishing new identities as members of pan-ethnic 
groups like Igbo/Calabari/Calabali or Lukumi/Nago/Aku/ Yoruba, enslaved 
Muslims banded together on the basis of religion, not ethnicity. The con- 
trast between these situations suggests that “ethnic” and “religious” factors 
sometimes reinforced community structures, cultures and patterns of resist- 
ance, but in the case of Islam, ethnic identification was subordinated to the 
religious community. The question then becomes, what was the relationship 
of other ethnic identities to religious affiliation? Did ethnicity develop as 
subordinate categories in larger religious brotherhoods? In understanding 
the process of “creolization,” the contrast between the “pan-ethnicity” of 
the Yoruba and the subordination of ethnicity to Islam is striking, especially 
since many “Yoruba” were also Muslims or became Muslims, revealing ten- 
sions in group consciousness. This contrast highlights the conflicting strate- 
gies of those who used religious observance to reinforce and intensify ethnic 
identification and those who overlooked ethnic differences, at least in some 
contexts, when individuals proclaimed themselves Muslims. 

The differences in patterns of community identification suggest that 
simple models of “creolization” or “transculturation” do not sufficiently 
explain the process of cultural adaptation associated with ethnicity and reli- 
gion. Islam in itself has some parallels with the usual model of adaptation to 
slavery assumed to have characterized the behavior of the enslaved through 
“creolization.” In Islamic societies, ethnic categories were associated with 
slavery; indeed, ethnic identification was associated with free status as well; 
being Muslim also implied an ethnic affiliation, and sometimes it referred to 
more than one ethnic identification through parents. The complexity of eth- 
nicity in Muslim societies, it is suggested here, resulted in a similar process 
of socialization that is comparable to what has sometimes been called the 
process of “creolization” in the Americas. Religious and ethnic factors were 
overlapping but not always inclusive influences on the patterns of culture 
change within the enslaved communities of the Americas. 

The continuities and disjuncture in the trans-Atlantic experiences of the 
enslaved established two “charter” principles of reaction and resistance, 
those based on religion and ethnicity. Both categories were products of 
African historical experience across the Atlantic.’ 


“Charter” generations and the origins of slave culture 


I take as a starting point the idea that recognizable communities of the en- 
slaved with a shared culture evolved in Africa, across the Atlantic, and in 
different parts of the Americas. 
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These communities included Yoruba (Lukumi/Nago/Aku), Kongo, 
Igbo and Muslims, often identified as Mandingo. The questions that I am 
asking attempt to identify the principles that were fundamental in the es- 
tablishment of these trans-Atlantic communities. Following the lead of 
Ira Berlin, what were the basic or “charter” principles that determined 
community formation and group identity?® However, I also follow Doug- 
las Chambers in allowing for stages of “creolization” since the continued 
arrival of people from an emergent homeland had the effect of reinforcing 
certain “charter” principles, at least in the case of Igbo slaves.” The issues 
that I wish to raise ask where and how the “charters” were established. 
The case of Islam suggests that the “charter” could have been established 
in Africa itself, while Yoruba identity seems to have emerged in Africa 
and the diaspora in tandem. These contrasts suggest that people adjust 
by associating with a larger community, but exposure to that community 
might occur anywhere along the slave route. We cannot presume to know 
a priori the extent to which such adjustment was forced or voluntary as a 
form of resistance, why and how people chose one strategy of survival over 
another, and when. 

In examining the “charter” generation of trans-Atlantic port communi- 
ties, Berlin raises the issue of layers of adjustment and identity formation, 
which intersected with religion and ethnicity. According to Berlin, 


The assimilationist scenario assumes that “African” and “creole” were 
way stations of generational change rather than cultural strategies that 
were manufactured and remanufactured and that the vectors of change 
moved in only one direction — often along a single track with Africans 
inexorably becoming creoles. Its emphasis on the emergence of the 
creole — a self-sustaining, indigenous population — omits entirely an es- 
sential element of the story: the charter generations, whose experience, 
knowledge, and attitude were more akin to that of confident, sophisti- 
cated natives than of vulnerable newcomers.!° 


By “charter generations,” Berlin refers to the early generations of contact 
between Western Africa, Europe and the Americas which did not expe- 
rience the deracination of plantation slavery. Berlin contrasts the history 
of this “charter” generation of Africans, with its links across the Atlantic 
world, with the relative isolation and deracination of plantation slavery. 
I am suggesting, however, that other “charter” principles crossed the Atlan- 
tic, not just those affecting Berlin’s “Atlantic creoles,” and that the process 
continued in later generations, especially in contexts of relatively concen- 
trated migration. The formation of communities under slavery could and 
did rely on common linguistic and cultural backgrounds in the establish- 
ment of pan-ethnic groups, and religion was frequently a mechanism of so- 
cial integration within the enslaved community. But the interface was not 
uniform. 
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In determining ethnicity, the “charter” principle seems to have been 
based on common language. Yoruba, Igbo and other languages facilitated 
communication, even as ethnic and geographical distinctions recognized in 
Africa often continued. Nonetheless, ethnicity allowed internal differentia- 
tion among the enslaved within a system subordinated to racial categories. 
The difficulty in analyzing ethnogenesis emerges in considering religion be- 
cause ethnicity sometimes was tied to a religious category, as in vodun, and 
sometimes religion could serve as a pan-ethnic force of community develop- 
ment; Islam was a religion that inherently did so. 

Moreover, the Islamic case suggests that some slaves, at least, had compli- 
cated ethnic backgrounds. In Islamic West Africa, the role of long-distance 
trade and relocations through slavery strongly influenced ethnic and re- 
ligious formation. Even elites were of mixed origins because of the wide- 
spread practice of concubinage, which required women to be of slave origin, 
that is, not considered to be Muslims and almost always ethnically distinct. 
In response to the racial categorization of slavery in the Americas, it can 
be seen, religion could transcend issues of ethnicity. Factors of ethnicity 
and religion created a spiral or circular effect on the development of slave 
society, with both ethnicity and religious affiliation defining and explaining 
the other. 

Religion and ethnicity overlap but are not coterminous, although religion 
can be one dimension of ethnicity, so that at times religious observances 
have been given an ethnic assignment. For many people actually involved, 
it seems, the idea of “religion in the making” predominated, in which tra- 
dition was being manipulated or created as a defensive response to the sub- 
ordination and oppression of slavery. Religion, therefore, sometimes has 
been inclusive of many influences, some of which generated distinctions that 
are thought to have had an ethnic basis. The “traditional” religion associ- 
ated with African “survivals” is often syncretic and modern, and should be 
considered to reflect the modification of tradition in a changing historical 
context. This “modernizing” form of tradition stands in contrast to Islam, 
which was “traditional” in the sense that the practice of Islam in West Africa 
was replicated under slavery as much as possible. This “conservative” reli- 
ance on tradition emphasized the pillars of faith, the use of Arabic, literacy 
and an identifiable dress code. This contrast in the forms of adaptation as 
characterized in religious behavior is also reflected in the methods of self- 
identification through ethnic designations. The emergence of “super-ethnic” 
groups like Yoruba/Aku/Lukumi/Nago or Calabari/Igbo accompanied the 
“modernizing” process of religious synthesis. Often, ethnically based sub- 
groups shared religious orientations. Ethnicity operated within a religious 
worldview that integrated people of diverse backgrounds into recogniza- 
ble communities. By contrast, Muslims brought with them such a sense of 
community, which was reestablished upon identification of Islamic symbols 
and expressions. Once a new arrival who was Muslim came in contact with 
another Muslim, the community surfaced. The generation and maintenance 
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of this sense of community originated in Africa, in contrast to the develop- 
ment of pan-ethnic Yoruba and Igbo identities. This difference reflected the 
situation in West Africa, where sub-ethnic distinctions among Yoruba and 
Igbo were more important than a common identity, whereas identification 
with Islam was more important than ethnic distinctions for Muslims. 

Which cultural and religious orientations proved most adaptive to the 
conditions of slavery varied and which resulted in the greatest chance 
for “survival” is open to question. Islam almost disappeared, despite at- 
tempts at self-preservation, while other religions flourished in the post- 
emancipation period. Despite the concentration of Muslims in Bahia, and 
pockets of Islam in Jamaica, North America and Haiti, Islam only survived 
after the end of slavery in even more scattered locations. The presence of 
Islam has been continuous, but it has been weak because slavery its need 
for trained specialists and its reliance on text and literacy. Other religious 
traditions have proven to be more vibrant and adaptive, as in candomblé, 
santeria and vodun. 

Unlike Islam, these religions had a tradition of incorporating other tra- 
ditions and practices, thereby showing that religion has ways of accommo- 
dating people of different ethnic identities. Hence, in St. Domingue, vodun 
appears to have included a Kongo component, although the basic religious 
structure and vocabulary are from the “Slave Coast.” In Brazil, lay brother- 
hoods allowed ethnic organization within a religiously derived structure of 
Christianity, so that candomblé, of West-central African origin, became the 
means of consolidating “Nago” ethnicity. In all cases, ethnicity and religion 
played off each other, but in the case of Islam there was something different; 
Islam stands apart as a mechanism for integrating people into the commu- 
nity. The cloak of Christianity provided the cover for the transformation of 
specific African religious practices and beliefs into new forms, which are 
not consistent with a static, generic “traditional African religion.” The way 
that Yoruba ethnicity evolved in Brazil, Cuba, Sierra Leone and the Nige- 
rian hinterland indicates that the interaction between religion and ethnicity 
was often complex. Who is Yoruba is better answered by what language is 
spoken rather than by religious affiliation, which in the nineteenth century 
could be with particular orisa, with Islam or with Christianity, or indeed 
combinations thereof.!! 


Ethnicity and slavery in the Americas 


Issues relating to ethnicity are areas of analysis that are particularly fraught 
with ahistorical generalizations, especially in the Americas.!? With few ex- 
ceptions, the study of slavery in the Americas has tended to treat ethnicity 
as a static feature of the culture of slaves. Sometimes, what James Sweet has 
called “meta-ethnicity” collapses language that was presumably common 
at some point in diaspora as a shared means of communication into the 
designation of “nation” or “country” from which people came.!? Moreover, 
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what people might have called themselves in Africa and was used to refer 
to people other than one’s own in diaspora certainly distinguished between 
insiders and outsiders, even if who was so designated changed with the de- 
mographics of the enslaved population. Twentieth-century ethnic categories 
in Africa are often read backwards to the days of slavery, thereby removing 
ethnic identity from its contemporary political and social context and over- 
looking how that might affect analysis and projections. Michael Mullin, 
for example, is certainly correct in noting that “tribal” is no longer “good 
form,” but in my opinion, “ethnicity” is not “a euphemism for tribal,” as he 
claims.'* The concept of ethnicity is a particularly valuable tool for unrav- 
eling the past because it is a complex phenomenon tied into very specific 
historical situations. For example, Hall’s account of Africans in colonial 
Louisiana traces the movement of a core group of Bambara from Africa to 
Louisiana, although the details of this population displacement, especially 
the chronology of enslavement in West Africa, has yet to be reconstructed 
adequately.!> What does it mean that “Bambara” arrived in Louisiana in the 
eighteenth century? To answer this question requires a detailed study of how 
the term “Bambara” was used in different contexts at the time, not only in 
Louisiana but also in other parts of the diaspora and in West Africa. Since 
specific ethnic identifications had meaning only in relation to reference to 
the boundaries that separated different ethnic categories from each other, 
including the political, religious and economic dimensions of these differ- 
ences and how these changed over time. Certainly, historical associations 
with Africa were also essential features of these definitions of community, 
and rather than being static, the links with Africa were seldom disconnected 
from events across the Atlantic. 

Ethnicity underwent redefinition in the Americas. On the one hand, Eu- 
ropean observers developed categories for African populations that involve 
problems of interpretation: The “Chamba” of slave accounts refers to the 
Konkomba and Gurma of the upper Voltaic region, not the Chamba of 
the Benue River basin in Nigeria; Gbari is an ethnic group referred to as 
Gwari by Hausa speakers, but Gambari is a Yoruba term for Hausa; Nago 
is a sub-section of Yoruba speakers but was sometimes used as a generic 
term for Yoruba; Tapa refers to Nupe. These labels had meanings that have 
to be deciphered in context. In the Sokoto Caliphate, conversion to Islam 
often meant becoming “Hausa” since many probably were non-Hausa in 
origin. The imposition of European labels for African populations further 
compounds the problem since these were not necessarily the names used 
by enslaved Africans themselves. As the study of ethnicity in Africa has 
demonstrated clearly, ethnic identities can only be understood in the context 
of the times; present ethnic categories cannot be applied backwards any 
more than present religious practices can be. 

A brief guide to ethnicity in the context of slavery in the Americas would 
include a discussion of a dozen or so ethnic groups or ethnic clusters, in- 
cluding the following: Wolof, Mandingo/Bambara, Akan/Koromatin/ 
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Coromantine, Gbe/Mina (Allada/Fon/Ewe/Mahi), Yoruba (Nago/Aku/ 
Lukumi), Igbo (Carabali/Calabari), Ibibio (Moco), various Bantu groups, 
including Kongo and Mbundu (Kongo/Angola), Muslims from the central 
Sudan (Hausa/Nupe/Borno). 

Gbe is actually a modern linguistic term used to refer to the cluster of 
languages that includes Fon, Allada, Ewe and Mahi; historically, the term 
“Mina” was sometimes used to designate these people, especially in Bra- 
zil, although that term itself has to be deciphered carefully because it was 
used to mean different things in different contexts.!© There were numerous 
other ethnic groups; the upper Guinea coast was characterized by a great 
number of groups, and some parts of the interior were lumped together as 
“Chamba” (Konkomba/Gurma), and although few in number, the Fulbe 
(Fulani/Peul) also stand out. This list may seem like a bewildering num- 
ber of ethnic groups to the non-specialist, but in the African context, it is 
relatively few. Indeed, a dozen ethnic concentrations compares favorably 
with the concentration of European populations in the Americas, which in- 
cluded Spanish, Portuguese, English, Dutch, French, Danish, Irish, Scots 
and Jews, at least. If absolute numbers of people are considered, moreover, 
many more Africans than Europeans crossed the Atlantic before the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Hence, the usual assumptions that Africans 
came from far more diverse backgrounds than Europeans is only part of 
the story. The nature of enslavement guaranteed that isolated communities 
and small-scale societies were targeted, so that it can be expected that the 
backgrounds of people were indeed diverse, but in most cases, enslaved 
individuals from isolated backgrounds followed trade routes, and tempo- 
rarily, at least, remained with people whose language, cuisine and culture 
were imposed upon them. Moreover, many of the enslaved came from near 
the coast, from societies and states that were influenced by the demand for 
the enslaved across the Atlantic. Hence, people who understood the Akan 
language (Twi), one of the Gbe languages, Yoruba, Igbo, Ibibio, Kikongo 
and Kimbundu, were concentrated in sufficient numbers in some places 
where these languages survived, often for longer than a generation because 
of the continued influx of new arrivals who spoke the same languages or 
dialects of those languages. Again, the number of African languages is 
about the same as the number of European languages that spread to the 
Americas, although the African languages tended to be distributed more 
widely, while European languages, arising from political power, were more 
concentrated and thereby became the common languages of expression, 
despite the development of creole forms of these languages as well. Those 
enslaved individuals from Africa did not come from theoretically “pure” 
ethnic groups but had experienced complicated and disruptive interaction 
with their enslavers and the merchants who took them to the coast. Slave 
owners in Africa considered how best to exploit the value of their human 
chattel, which might well mean keeping individuals in Africa as slaves, 
not just selling them to European ships. Ethnicity cannot be considered a 
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static concept, although in some essentialist sense, ethnicity often implied 
a degree of continuity that was ancient and primordial, in the same sense 
that English, French, German and other European ethnicities are often 
considered. 

A study of ethnicity among the enslaved population of the Americas can 
be achieved in several ways: first, by considering the regional origins of the 
enslaved population leaving Africa and the destinations of that population; 
second, by examining plantations records, wills and other documents in the 
Americas; and third, by studying the detailed records collected by the Brit- 
ish anti-slave trade patrols of the nineteenth century. The regional origins 
of the enslaved population can be projected from the voyage database de- 
veloped by David Eltis, David Richardson and Stephen Behrendt, which 
allows a breakdown of the slave trade to the Americas, and in broad outline 
enables an identification of the principal ethnic groupings, confirming nu- 
merically the relative importance of different coastal regions and allowing a 
correlation with political events in the interior and hence the determination 
of the affected populations.'’ A revision of the regional designations of the 
voyage database makes it possible to estimate movement between various 
subregions in Africa and a more accurate depiction of which ports enslaved 
Africans were embarked for transport to the Americas.!® 

The various demographic data that have been selected to display the 
range of ethnicities under slavery demonstrate that there were heavy con- 
centrations of people of similar regional or ethnic background. Hence, York 
River in Virginia received the bulk of its imported population from the 
Bight of Biafra between 1718 and 1739; of those whose regional origins are 
known, 7,600 people came from the Bight of Biafra, out of a total popula- 
tion whose origins are known of 14,218, representing 53 percent of the pop- 
ulation. Since the majority of these people was either Igbo or had learned to 
speak some Igbo before arriving in Virginia, it is hard to imagine that there 
was not an important Igbo presence in the early cultural development of the 
tidewater area.!? As the Virginia data reflect, regional categories became 
standardized in the study of the slave trade, and are now further codified 
in the voyage database, which is likely to be the statistical source of most 
demographic data on the slave trade for some time to come. In the Virginia 
case, the problems with the standardized divisions do not matter very much. 
However, for certain purposes, the Gold Coast and the Bight of Benin can 
be combined conceptually because of extensive interaction along the coast 
and between the coast and the interior, which also overlapped. Senegambia, 
upper Guinea and Sierra Leone can be combined, too, both because even in 
combination the far western Sudan and the Guinea coast provided relatively 
few slaves, except in specific contexts, and the overlap with the interior and 
along the coast was considerable. By contrast, “Angola” is too broad a cat- 
egory, and it makes sense to distinguish between Cabinda and the Loango 
coast to the north of the Congo River, and Luanda and Benguela and their 
subsidiary ports to the south of the Congo. The Bight of Biafra stands out as 
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a region that is relatively distinct, but there were links with the Gold Coast 
and Sierra Leone that qualify this generalization. 

Considerable diversity in ethnic origins is recorded in plantation re- 
cords, as revealed in plantation records for St. Domingue, census records 
and inventories for Bahia,” and slave registration data for Trinidad,2! but 
again all these cases display considerable ethnic concentration. Moreover, 
the St. Domingue data reveal considerable variation in the gender compo- 
sition of the enslaved population as organized by ethnicity, and the Bahia 
data demonstrate that ethnic categories carried over into the freed popu- 
lation.2* The Bahia material also allows a comparison of urban and rural 
slave populations and ethnic identifications. Each of these cases suggests 
that information on ethnicity, religion and gender exists, which can be used 
to reconstruct the impact of the slave trade on the emergence of the new so- 
cieties in the Americas, and that this analysis can be informed through the 
exploration of ethnic and religious concentrations and their significance in 
connecting the history of the diaspora with the history of Africa. 

The ethnicity, religion and culture of the enslaved population kept chang- 
ing. Before the abolition of the trans-Atlantic trade in enslaved Africans, 
newly enslaved were constantly arriving and thereby infusing slave commu- 
nities with new information and ideas, which had to be assimilated in ways 
that we do not always understand at present. There is often confusion in the 
identification of language, culture, religion, place and political entities, any 
of which could be and was used as a proxy for ethnicity. An analysis of facial 
and body markings, and who had these and who did not, can help to iden- 
tify the backgrounds of people. In the nineteenth century, the movements 
of former slaves, both before British abolition and especially afterwards, 
continued trans-Atlantic contacts, thereby complicating issues of ethnicity 
and ethnic identity. 

Being “Nago” in Bahia in the early nineteenth century was not the same 
as being “Yoruba” in West Africa, but uncovering the differences and what 
these labels meant at the time is a major task whose undertaking must in- 
form any analysis of the slave condition. 


Methodological problems 


The interaction and interconnections of religion and ethnicity as identify- 
ing mechanisms raise problems of methodology in the reconstruction of the 
history of the African diaspora.” The discussion of slave religion and ethnic 
identity has tended to be static, not careful in using empirical documenta- 
tion to substantiate speculation derived from anthropology. The difficulty is 
trying to avoid telescoping history, which can disguise the integrative forces 
of religion in transcending ethnic divisions. 

The technique that many scholars have adopted in overcoming the sup- 
posed paucity of sources is the application of anthropological observa- 
tions from the twentieth century to the past.” “When correlated with later 
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anthropological accounts,” according to Raboteau, “some of the distortion 
and confusion can be neutralized (though it would be naive to assume that 
some modern accounts of African religions do not also suffer from bias).””> 
But can anthropological insights be used without verification through the 
usual methods of historical scholarship? 

Without the verification of contemporary documents, the findings of an- 
thropology are nothing more than speculation. Unfortunately, specialists of 
slavery in the Americas generally have failed to document their analysis of 
religion and culture on the basis of the lived experiences of the enslaved Af- 
ricans themselves.”° In discussing Igbo customs and practices, for example, 
Sterling Stuckey uses twentieth-century data to demonstrate the continuity 
and longevity of African customs and practices, but he does not establish 
how and when culture was transferred.*’ The result is bad anthropology 
and even worse history. A critical examination must use the same rigorous 
historical methodology that characterizes other areas of history. 

In Raboteau’s words, the issue is “the question of the historicity of ‘tra- 
ditional’ African cultures.” Can it be assumed that African cultures and 
religions have not changed since the close of the Atlantic slave trade over 
a century ago? To simply use current ethnological accounts of African re- 
ligions without taking into account the possibility of change is methodo- 
logically questionable. Due to pressures from without — intensified Muslim 
and Christian missions, European imperialism, western technology and 
education — the growth of African nationalism during the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, African traditional religions have changed and 
continue to do so. Besides external pressures to change, there are also indig- 
enous processes of change within traditional African societies themselves.7® 

Despite Raboteau’s caution, the examination of religion is usually treated 
in static terms; it is not shown what people believed and how they expressed 
these beliefs in different times and places, not even in Raboteau’s work. Nor 
has there been sufficient attempt to demonstrate how religion was related 
to ideology and political structures in Africa and how this changed in the 
Americas. Instead, the concept of “traditional African religion” has been 
presented as an unchanging force that was all-embracing over vast parts of 
the African continent; observations from a variety of sources are merged 
to fabricate a common tradition that may or may not have had legitimacy. 
For want of historical research, the religious histories of Africans from the 
Bight of Benin, the Bight of Biafra, Kongo, and the interior of Angola are 
accordingly reduced to the meaningless concept of “traditional.” Hence, the 
concept “traditional” has little functional or analytical use.”? 

The same standards of historical reconstruction should apply to the 
study of the African religious tradition as in the examination of the im- 
pact of Christian missions and evangelicalism and the spread of Islam. 
Unlike the study of “traditional” African religion, the conversion of the 
enslaved to Christianity in the Americas has been the subject of extensive 
research. 
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Consequently, scholarly analysis has not been prone to ahistorical gen- 
eralizations, except with respect to the African background. Until re- 
cently, moreover, the African contribution to the spread of Christianity in 
the Americas was overlooked. As John Thornton has demonstrated, some 
Africans from Kongo and Angola were already Christians before reaching 
the Americas, and hence enslaved Christians were also a factor in spreading 
the faith among the enslaved in the Americas.*” Thornton’s discovery indi- 
cates that the interaction between African religious traditions and Christi- 
anity was more complex than previously thought. Moreover, the context for 
analyzing the conversion to Christianity includes Africa as well as Europe 
and the Americas. 

Clearly, the complexities of African religious history are blurred because 
there has been little research done on this important topic. The possible 
exception is the study of Islam among slaves, where the historical context of 
enslavement has sometimes been identified with concurrent political devel- 
opments in West Africa. 

The approach that is advocated here attempts to situate ethnicity in 
historical context that demonstrates the ways in which culture changed, 
especially in diaspora. Nonetheless, the relationship of diaspora to home- 
land influenced the conceptions of ethnicity. People had to live in the 
present, and when that was under conditions of slavery, there was not 
much place for nostalgia. Ethnic labeling and stereotyping are only one 
component of the slave experience, but unraveling what these meant in 
historical context can help to unravel how the enforced migration of slav- 
ery shaped the cultures of the Americas, and indeed of Atlantic Africa. 
Ethnicity and religion are to be deciphered for specific situations because 
their deconstruction is the methodological means of reconstructing how 
the African diaspora came into existence, and thereby making more sense 
out of the “creole” forms that the various components of the diaspora 
have developed. 


Creolization in context 


Creolization can be perceived as a process of integrating overlapping 
ethnicities — European and African — as Earl Lewis does, but it is not clear 
how African history fits into the picture.*! The term “creole” is thought to 
derive from the Portuguese crioulo, which, according to Berlin, originally 
referred to someone of African descent born in the Americas, although re- 
cently this etymology has been challenged by Warner-Lewis, who suggests a 
Bantu origin for the term.*? By extension, the term has been applied to peo- 
ple of European descent as well, and sometimes specifically to the racially 
“mixed” offspring of Africans and Europeans. In 1968, Kamau Brathwaite 
articulated his idea of “creolization” as “the process ... which is a way of 
seeing the society, not in terms of white and black, master and slave, in sep- 
arate nuclear units, but as contributory parts of a whole.” For Brathwaite, 
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creolization was the cultural process that occurred under slavery in tropical 
plantation colonies: 


[W]ithin the dehumanizing institution of slavery ... were two cultures 
of people, having to adapt themselves to a new environment and to each 
other. The friction created by this confrontation was cruel, but it was 
also creative. The white plantations and social institutions ... reflect one 
aspect of this. The slaves’ adaptation of their African cultures to a new 
world reflects another.** 


Brathwaite envisioned creolization as the emergence of “authentically local 
institutions” and a “little tradition” among slaves, which reflected a division 
within Jamaica between two separate traditions, one African and inferior 
and the other European and superior. Cultural polarity was the basis of the 
“creole,” which was defined more by its divisions than its similarities, and 
hence was not a “plural” society that evolved “increasingly common values.” 
Braithwaite’s creole falls along a “historically affected social-cultural contin- 
uum ... [with] interrelated and sometimes overlapping orientations.”*+ The 
idea can be traced back at least as far as Philip Curtin’s “Two Jamaicas.”*> 

As Mintz and Price developed the concept, creolization was meant to 
emphasize the cultural creativity of the enslaved in the Americas, and it 
involved a process of adjustment under slavery that was remarkably fast. 
According to Mintz and Price, 


The beginnings of what would later develop into “African-American 
cultures” must date from the very earliest interactions of the enslaved 
men and women on the African continent itself. They were shackled 
together in coffles, packed into dank “factory” dungeons, squeezed to- 
gether between the decks of stinking ships, separated often from their 
kinsmen, tribesmen, or even speakers of the same language, left bewil- 
dered about their present and their future, stripped of all prerogatives 
of status and rank ... and homogenized by a dehumanizing system that 
viewed them as faceless and largely interchangeable.*° 


But their hypothesis that “distinctive, ‘mature’ African-American [i.e., creole] 
cultures and societies probably developed more rapidly than has often been 
assumed,” indeed “within the earliest years of slavery” is not proven, as they 
admit.?” Indeed, the assertion compounds the difficulties with their basic as- 
sumption that African culture could not be conveyed to the Americas because 
of the heterogeneity of the enslaved population and for want of appropriate 
institutions. The extent to which culture dissipated in the course of the trans- 
Atlantic crossing has to be demonstrated for specific historical situations, with 
documentation, not assumed a priori, nonetheless. Despite the reservations of 
Mintz and Price themselves, subsequent students of slavery have frequently 
assumed lack of evidence was confirmation of rapid creolization.**® 
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Hence, the various uses of “creole” present a problem in analysis; origi- 
nally referring to American-born people of African descent, whether or not 
racially mixed, by extension, the term became associated with culture, and 
creole was applied to mixed populations, whether of African descent or not, 
as long as they were born in the Americas. The problem with the term is 
establishing the parameters of its use; in some constructions, birth was es- 
sential in establishing the boundary, but Berlin has demonstrated that birth 
was not always essential. According to Berlin, the term “Atlantic creoles” 
designates 


Those who by experience or choice, as well as by birth, became part of a 
new culture that emerged along the Atlantic littoral — in Africa, Europe, 
or the Americas — beginning in the 16" century. It departs from the no- 
tion of “creole” that makes birth [in the Americas] definitive. Circum- 
stances and volition blurred differences between “African” and “creole” 
as they defined only nativity. “African” and “creole” were as much a 
matter of choice as of birth. The term “Atlantic creole” is designed to 
capture the cultural transformation that sometimes preceded genera- 
tional change and sometimes was unaffected by it.*? 


Berlin is describing the hybrid culture of the Atlantic rim, centered on port 
towns, and adopting one or another pidgin form of a European language. 


Stages of creolization 


The emphasis of Mintz and Price on the “rapid” creolization of newly ar- 
rived people from Africa poses special problems. Stephan Palmié, as a re- 
sult, asks for greater attention to historical context in criticizing the idea 
that synthesis was rapid and occurred early.*° Palmié argues that 


Despite its theoretical sophistication and methodological soundness, 
the “rapid early synthesis” model suggested by Mintz and Price fell 
short of stimulating a thorough historicization of African-American 
anthropology. Instead, and quite contrary to these authors’ intentions, 
it sometimes seems to have encouraged hypostatizing the concept of 
creolization to a degree where it allows glossing over history in a man- 
ner reminiscent of an earlier inflationary use of the concept of “accul- 
turation”. This tendency . . . not only trivializes the question of how 
exactly “creole” synthesis was achieved, but also obscures the formida- 
ble problems presented by cases where covariational “adhesions” might 
plausibly be attributed to Atlantic transfer — not necessarily of concrete 
forms, but of organizational models.! 


Since creole could refer specifically to the mulatto population, as well as 
all others born outside of the native lands of their parents or grandparents, 
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whether in the Americas or elsewhere, it is worthwhile distinguishing among 
“creole” populations, carefully isolating the use of the concept as a linguis- 
tic designation for dialects (pidgins) from its use in a cultural context. These 
various usages suggest that population mixture implicitly denies ethnic “pu- 
rity.” From this perspective, the process of “creolization” could be realized 
as quickly as Mintz and Price have argued, or much more gradually, even 
in stages. 

An analysis of the gradual process of incorporation, in contrast to the 
rapid adjustment postulated by Mintz and Price, was developed by Fernando 
Ortiz as early as 1916. Ortiz described this process as “transculturation”: 


transculturation .. . expresses the different phases of the process of tran- 
sition from one culture to another . . . [which] does not consist merely in 
acquiring another culture [i.e., acculturation] ..., but the process also 
necessarily involves the loss or uprooting of a previous culture, which 
could be defined as deculturation.” 


Such a view suggests phases of creolization, in contrast to the model of 
Mintz and Price postulating an initial, sudden introduction to “creole” 
culture by the mass of newly imported, deracinated African slaves. Ortiz’s 
problem is that he did not know enough African history; he saw the re- 
formulation of African norms in the context of Cuba, as Palmié has re- 
cently summarized, but he, and indeed his successors, failed to allow for the 
possibility of ongoing interaction across the Atlantic, even during the days 
of slavery.** The flow of culture, for these analysts, is one way only, from 
Africa to the Americas, and then in the context of ethno-destruction. The 
dichotomy that is perceived is between African retention, whether specific 
survivals or generalized cultural responses, and the European imposition of 
an early form of colonialism. But this was a colonialism of what? What were 
the origins of the enslaved? How were people enslaved? What were their per- 
ceptions? Was the severance from natal Africa as dramatic and severe for all 
as claimed? The recognition of the importance of “African” culture, even if 
not analyzed in historical context, does indeed call into question one of the 
basic assumptions of the Mintz/Price model. It suggests, as Berlin calls the 
first generation of enslaved Africans in each American colony, a “charter 
generation,” I would assume. Douglas Chambers has attempted to describe 
the different, but continuous, processes in terms of primary and secondary 
creolization, the initial stage emphasizing the high proportion of African- 
born and the latter stage indicating a predominance of American-born in 
the population.” 

At first consideration, the description of creolization as a gradual pro- 
cess of cultural transference, subject to adjustment through “resistance re- 
sponse,” seems to explain the emergence of an American-born population, 
and its eventual assimilation into a common “American” or “creole” cul- 
ture and society (cultures and societies?), but I would contend that these 
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qualifications of the “creolization” model still skip over African history. 
Palmié asks “how exactly historical human agency makes the respective 
(formal and functional) variables ‘stick’ in specific instances.” By agency, 
Palmié is referring to the ability of enslaved people to determine their own 
fate. Nonetheless, the extent to which people could shape their surround- 
ings with reference to the African past has to be addressed. According to 
Palmié, the creole theory “evades the issue of systemic articulations that 
may ... reveal single observational units to be part and parcel of larger, 
encompassing historical processes operating on a transatlantic scale.” The 
historical context is crucial, but Palmié does not allow for enough interac- 
tion across the Atlantic, even in the case of ekpe. The history of ekpe in the 
interior of the Bight of Biafra or Abakua as it was known in Cuba were cer- 
tainly connected, but why is it assumed that influences only flowed one way, 
most especially in identifying institutions that Mintz and Price claim could 
not have crossed the Atlantic? The location of acknowledged exceptions in 
the nineteenth century does not alter the critique. Perhaps there were simi- 
lar, long-standing cultural and historical traditions that lasted as long, but 
dating from an earlier period and now no longer existing in a recognizable 
form. The question then becomes, what is the rate of creolization? Was it a 
question of “sudden creolization,” being born in the Americas and achieved 
within a generation, or did the variety of conditions that obtained under 
slavery result in more complex patterns? Perhaps the connections with Af- 
rica were stronger than Mintz, Price and others of the “creole” school have 
assumed. 

In identifying individual enslaved Africans and following their route into 
slavery, the “creolization” model is challenged to explain individual life his- 
tories. These histories reveal that individuals were enslaved most often for 
political causes, and occasionally for more narrowly defined judicial or re- 
ligious reasons. They were rooted in specific places at exact times. How and 
why they reached the Americas has to be analyzed in historical context, us- 
ing rigorous historical methodology. Also, individuals reflected communi- 
ties, whether particular towns and settlements were destroyed or not during 
the act of enslavement. The idea of stages of creolization is tempting; it is a 
move in the right direction but does not go far enough because it does not 
recognize that agency was always present, and that adjustments to enslave- 
ment began at the point of enslavement. Agency flowed across the Atlantic 
in both directions. 


Conclusion 


In exploring ethnicity and religion as charter principles in the formation 
of the African diaspora, I am suggesting that Africans moved across the 
Atlantic in identifiable patterns, which were understood in ethnic and reli- 
gious terms. However, the recognition of ethnicity and religion as essential 
in the self-identification of enslaved Africans is not sufficient; each must be 
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understood in terms of process and change. Locating where the process of 
community redefinition occurred is the question. Those models of “creoli- 
zation” and “transculturation” that emphasize the extent of adaptability in 
the Americas cannot explain the role of Islam in the diaspora. Certainly, a 
similar process of “creolization” shaped communities, including both slave 
and free, in West Africa. Enslaved Muslims in the Americas had already 
undergone this transition. In West Africa, ethnic plurality characterized 
Muslim society. Through enslavement, conversion and migration, people 
of diverse ethnic backgrounds came to identify with Muslim culture. “Pan- 
ethnic” groups similar to those familiar in the Americas emerged in this 
situation. Hausa, Mande and Borno indicated such “super” ethnic groups. 

The Muslim experience suggests that religion and ethnicity both played 
a role in the cultural adaptations under slavery and the emergence of what 
might be called the “cultures of servility,’ which in their social forms re- 
quired the subordination of the enslaved population but in that subordi- 
nation also the basis of resistance. This process was underway along the 
trade routes and in the ports of Western Africa. Both ethnicity and religious 
affiliation enabled individuals to establish new relationships under slavery, 
and at the same time allowed them to establish themselves within the struc- 
ture of slave society. Moreover, I would contend that the development of 
a trans-ethnic religious framework subordinated issues of ethnicity within 
the slave community. In the case of Islam, this subordination of ethnicity to 
the larger community had already occurred in Africa and was transposed 
to the Americas. Other religious movements, such as vodun, candomblé, Ifa 
and santeria, evolved in a trans-Atlantic milieu, as promoted by the regular 
and continuous interaction across the Atlantic in their development. Un- 
like Islam, however, ethnic categories became associated with “charters” of 
these religions, and hence ethnic categories emerged within the context of 
the religious framework. 
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9 Freedom narratives of 
trans-Atlantic slavery 


What usually are called “slave narratives” would sometimes better be de- 
scribed as “freedom narratives.”! The accounts being referred to were actu- 
ally written by individuals who achieved their freedom or were dictated to 
compilers who recounted the quest for freedom. This is specifically the case 
of individuals who were once free in Africa and whose personal accounts 
help us to understand more fully what slavery meant to those who experi- 
enced the “Middle Passage.” Their stories often focus on the quest for and 
achievement of freedom through escape, self-purchase or other means but 
always resulting in freedom. The individual lives and experiences of those 
who had been born in Africa, and free, stand out from those individuals 
who were born in slavery in the Americas. I am therefore emphasizing a dis- 
tinction between narratives of freedom composed by individuals who had 
once been free in Africa from accounts by those who were born into slavery 
in the Americas. Whether or not these accounts should also be referred to 
as “freedom” narratives is contested. 

The trauma of the “Middle Passage” has been a subject of considerable 
reflection in discussions of the impact of trans-Atlantic slavery on the cul- 
tures and societies of the Americas. Stephanie E. Smallwood locates voices 
of the Middle Passage. Her approach enables us to listen to individuals 
who specifically had been born in Africa and recounts what people actu- 
ally experienced on the Middle Passage. Smallwood calls for a nuanced 
approach to listening to the voices of people who had experienced the 
“Middle Passage.”* That experience makes what here are called “freedom 
narratives” stand out from others who wrote narratives of their lives or 
narratives of those who had been enslaved. It is these narratives that at- 
test to the “curse of constant remembrance,” as Laura Murphy phrases the 
long-term effects of trauma resulting from the psychological scar of the 
“Middle Passage” that marks “the unfortunate legacy of the slave trade” 
in modern literature. 

The “Middle Passage” affected individuals in different ways. The impact 
on how people identified and were identified related to historical events 
and the circumstances of enslavement. To what extent individuals under- 
stood, or not, what was happening to them is difficult to uncover, and the 
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subsequent strain of survival in the Americas raises issues of conscious- 
ness and false consciousness in the perceptions of the enslaved popula- 
tion. The “Middle Passage” became a memory that was transferred over 
the generations, but it is argued here that those who actually experienced 
the crossing of the Atlantic had a unique story to tell of a passage from 
freedom in Africa to slavery in the Americas, including regaining free- 
dom through emancipation. The identification of narratives that recount 
the Middle Passage as worthy of analysis can help us to understand the 
ability of individuals to modify and otherwise set the course of navigation 
through the cultural transformations of enslavement and the inevitable 
subjugation that was endured in adjusting to the work regime of exploita- 
tion and the related social discourse of enforced racialized inferiority in 
the Americas. 

How do we unpack this complicated, debilitating and often brutal expe- 
rience? The impact of trauma is important to recognize because we want to 
understand how individuals made it through that experience, from the time 
of enslavement in Africa to the achievement of freedom in the Americas. 
The statistics of slavery inform our understanding of the odyssey in terms 
of mortality, degrees of degradation, dangers of malnutrition, exposure to 
disease, and incidence of rape, callous treatment and suicide. What does 
this experience of the Middle Passage tell us about the link between Africa 
and the Americas? We have tended to look at the Middle Passage from the 
perspective of the Americas, even considering the ship as the conduit from 
social death in Africa, the bond of passage the basis of new identify in the 
Americas.’ The reality of slavery, from this perspective, has the danger of 
seeming to be something that takes place beyond the shores of Africa, where 
African history seems to end and the study of slavery in the African context 
seems to stop. The “freedom narratives” of those born in Africa suggest 
otherwise. 

We are fortunate that some voices of those who were enslaved in Africa 
have survived through what are usually described as “slave narratives,” that 
is, the autobiographical and biographical accounts of individuals who had 
experienced slavery.’ I want to make a distinction, however, to identify a 
subset of such narratives that are the accounts of individuals who had been 
born in Africa and therefore experienced the “Middle Passage.” I would sug- 
gest that these narratives would be better identified as “freedom narratives” 
because they recount the loss of freedom in Africa through enslavement, 
the trauma of the “Middle Passage” and eventual emancipation through 
self-purchase, escape or other means. These are accounts of individuals who 
lost and regained freedom, demonstrating an appreciation of the contrast 
between slavery and freedom that seems fundamental to the quest for hu- 
man rights and the quest for social justice. 

The identification of a genre of “freedom narratives” attempts to distin- 
guish among the accounts of the formerly enslaved that are usually lumped 
together as “slave narratives” by focusing on those individuals who had 
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been born free but were subsequently enslaved. In identifying a distinct 
genre of “freedom narratives,” I am departing from the usual emphasis on 
“slave narratives” to identify individuals who were able to regain their free- 
dom, albeit a freedom in the Americas that was different from what they 
would have experienced in Africa.’ Of course, not everyone who obtained 
their freedom left a written account, although undoubtedly memories sur- 
vived and stories were told. What has survived and in what form varied 
enormously. We are fortunate that hundreds, perhaps several thousands of 
such accounts have survived, some very short and some fully developed bi- 
ographies, often autobiographical. 

This study focuses on four individuals — Venture Smith, Gustavus Vassa 
(Olaudah Equiano) and Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua — each of whom was 
born in Africa but nonetheless achieved freedom, and Muhammad Kaba 
Saghanughu and what is known about his life, and with whom these ac- 
counts are compared. Saghanughu did not leave his autobiography but did 
leave a significant paper trail that allows a study of his life, losing his free- 
dom in Africa and only achieving emancipation in Jamaica with the ending 
of apprenticeship in 1838, although losing two of his sons through execution 
in the Christmas uprising in Jamaica in 1831-1832. A focus on these four 
men reveals an approach to slavery and freedom that informs our under- 
standing of the Black Atlantic. It is a methodology that attempts, through 
the lens of ethnicity, to shift the focus from aggregate numbers and broad 
generalizations about slavery to individual experiences. 


“Slave narrative” or “freedom narrative?” 


Henry Louis Gates Jr and others have previously described the accounts of 
formerly enslaved as “slave narratives,” which this essay seeks to qualify. 
Gates has observed that “one of the most curious aspects of the African 
person’s enslavement in the New World is that he or she wrote about the 
severe conditions of bondage within what with understatement came be 
called ‘the peculiar institution, thereby creating a ‘genre of literature that 
at once testified against their captors and bore witness to the urge of every 
black slave to be free and literate.’”’ What is even more “peculiar,” accord- 
ing to Gates, is that “it was only the black slaves in the United States” 
who were responsible for this form of self-expression, and hence the de- 
velopment of such a genre was unique.” Indeed, William L. Anderson has 
assembled the corpus of the “North American Slave Narratives” into an 
online collection of books and articles that document the “individual and 
collective story of African Americans struggling for freedom and human 
rights in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth centuries.” The col- 
lection includes autobiographical narratives of fugitive and former slaves 
published as broadsides, pamphlets or books as well as biographies of fugi- 
tive and former slaves and some fictionalized slave narratives published in 
English before 1920.'° There are relatively few narratives that have survived 
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from the eighteenth century, and certainly in this early period narratives 
were not uniquely a product of enslaved individuals in North America. It 
is acknowledged that these narratives that are largely from the eighteenth 
century derive from England, not North America, although the fact that 
these accounts were of those born in Africa is overlooked.!! 

Is it accurate to claim that a majority, let alone most or all narratives 
came from the United States? Stories that recount the personal triumphs 
of individuals who had experienced slavery but subsequently achieved their 
own liberation are more numerous than once thought. Philip D. Curtin 
drew attention to some of what he simply called “narratives” since some 
accounts were written by Africans and Muslims who were not enslaved.!* 
There are many accounts from Jamaica, Barbados, Brazil and elsewhere 
that have been known for some time.!? We have other accounts, biograph- 
ical in nature, such as Randy Sparks’s Two Princes of Calabar, whose lives 
involved enslavement but eventual liberty, returning to Calabar to continue 
their careers as slave traders.!4 

Pierre Tamata, of Hausa origin, was taken to France and educated be- 
fore returning to Porto Novo, where he was the principal merchant for the 
French in the 1790s, and, while he did not write his autobiography, there 
are oral traditions and archival documents about him. There are a number 
of accounts from Brazil of people who returned to West Africa, as well as 
accounts of individuals taken off slaving vessels near Cuba, and not just 
the survivors of the Amistad.'> There are other accounts that were collected 
by the Moravians, the Basel Mission, as well as the numerous biographies 
in Church Missionary Society, Baptist and Methodist accounts, particu- 
larly from Sierra Leone.'® Hence, it is time to abandon a focus that seems 
to privilege North America, as important as the tradition of writing about 
the lives of people who had experienced slavery has been in North America. 
Biographical accounts of former slaves and the descendants of former slaves 
are more common than often recognized. Moreover, current research on the 
voices of the enslaved in Africa reflects extensive research that is listening 
to the past." 

Hence, are we talking about “slave narratives,” “captivity narratives,” 
“freedom narratives,” conversion narratives, escape narratives or kidnap 
narratives? Once again, a more nuanced distinction among different kinds 
of narrative would seem useful. Not all of the narratives that have de- 
scribed slavery were about the achievement of freedom; certainly, most of 
the Federal Writers’ Project interviews were not, and securing freedom is 
far from central in some of the narratives written by individual authors as 
well. However, in all these cases, the individuals had been born in slavery 
and had not experienced the Middle Passage. It may seem that “freedom 
narratives” represent a subset of narratives that are usually termed “slave 
narratives,” but I am suggesting a more nuanced approach to the accounts 
of individuals who had suffered slavery. While the term “slave narrative” 
serves a useful descriptive function, in that it indicates narratives written 
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or dictated by those who had been slaves, the term “freedom narrative” 
catches an essential characteristic of some of these narratives as an overall 
descriptive term. 

Gates’s observations of the uniqueness of the “slave narrative” genre can 
be extended from North America to include the whole Anglophone world. 
There are narratives of slavery and freedom elsewhere. Moreover, the 
“collective” experience of slavery has generated other accounts. The indi- 
viduals examined here obtained their emancipation, as is usually the case 
in most “slave narratives.” For Gates, “the black slave’s narrative came 
to be a communal utterance, a collective tale, rather than an individu- 
al’s autobiography.”!® Whether or not freedom was regained or something 
acquired after being born in slavery mattered. James Sidbury has demon- 
strated, convincingly, that an awareness of being “African” emerged as 
a phenomenon in the Anglophone world in the late eighteenth century, 
as represented in Vassa’s work, the expressions of numerous others and 
the establishment of institutions that were self-described as “African.”!? 
Continuing experience, and collective memory, as Gates has interpreted 
the literary expression of that experience, has to extend to other parts of 
the Black Atlantic, particularly the Lusophone trans-Atlantic world. What 
about the freedom and conversion narratives of “recaptives,” especially 
from Sierra Leone, or the accounts of those who settled Sierra Leone from 
Canada and Jamaica? Are these to be considered within the context of the 
“slave narrative” trope? 

Common to all the narratives that have survived in written form is eman- 
cipation. The stories recount how individuals were able to achieve their free- 
dom, however relative and restricted. The texts report on the conditions of 
enslavement, especially in Britain and North America, but their focus is 
on the ways in which individuals not only coped with their servitude but 
also how they were able to acquire their liberty. Hence, the accounts should 
more appropriately be considered a genre of “freedom narratives,” even a 
sub-variety of “conversion” narrative, rather than “slave narratives” or “fu- 
gitive slave narratives.” This approach therefore stands in contrast to the 
emphasis of Gates and others.” The “freedom narratives” of individuals 
who came from Africa stand out as a distinct category because they recount 
(or not) the Middle Passage and a life lost in Africa. Even individuals who 
had been enslaved in Africa for longer than it took to board ship had ex- 
pectations and experiences that varied greatly but which were nonetheless 
based in an Africa of kinship and community that was far different from 
those of children born and brought up in slavery in the Americas. 

The ways in which slavery and the slave trade have been remembered owe 
a lot to the personal narratives of enslaved Africans and their Creole de- 
scendants. In a real sense, these narratives are “survivals” of slavery and 
suggest that we revisit the approach of Melville Herskovits who traced 
cultural features of African background but did not concentrate on the 
recorded memories of individuals as one of those “survivals.” Similarly, 
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narratives reveal patterns of resistance to slavery among those who had 
been enslaved in Africa and provide evidence of cultural transference as- 
sociated with their migration across the Atlantic. Whether individuals were 
able to identify with a reconstituted community mattered as much as the 
community into which the Creole population was born. Individuals coming 
from Africa were not always able to find comrades of similar background 
and had to form new associations, but arguments that suggest that the re- 
sponse of the enslaved population was relatively similar fail to appreciate 
the complex ways in which individuals had to respond and the ways in which 
they chose to resist as a strategy for survival. A study of individuals raises 
questions about the different ways in which Africans lived through slavery 
in the Atlantic world while attempting to retain or recreate their cultural 
and/or social backgrounds. 

Life histories illustrate the complexity of notions such as “Middle Pas- 
sage” and “diaspora” and what it meant to have been born in Africa. The 
narratives of those born in Africa are accounts of Africa and slavery and 
how African history was transferred to the Americas. 


Four “freedom narratives” 


I will examine four cases that reveal a different kind of pattern, a genre of 
narratives by people born in Africa. Gustavus Vassa, alias Olaudah Equi- 
ano, was consciously associated with the Anglophone “Black Atlantic” 
and specifically with a chosen life in England and made no claim to any 
possible North American connection, despite some evidence that he may 
have been born in South Carolina rather than in West Africa.?! Gates is 
not alone in claiming possible North American inventiveness in the Equi- 
ano narrative. 

Vincent Carretta asserts that the author of The Interesting Narrative is 
“the founder of the African American slave narrative.” If he was, it is not 
because he himself identified as African American, or asserted his possible 
birth in South Carolina. The fact that claims that he was not born in Africa 
are disputed hardly strengthens the case.?” An edition of Vassa’s Interesting 
Narrative was published in New York in 1792, which apparently is the basis 
for suggesting that Vassa’s autobiography was a prototype for subsequent 
narratives published in North America. Thus, Helen Thomas has argued 
that The Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiana, or Gustavus 
Vassa, the African “marked a crucial stage in the development of literary 
autobiographical works by slaves,” when in fact Vassa had not been a slave 
for over 20 years when he wrote his memoirs.”* 

In reflecting on biography and voice, we have to test personal testimony 
for veracity, expressions of coping or not coping, mechanisms of survival, 
or evidence of the alternatives to survival — suicide or futile resistance that 
could lead to death. Of course, the differences between treatment and re- 
sponse varied with age and gender. My focus here is on young adult males, 
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and on four individuals from West Africa, in particular, Venture Smith, 
Olaudah Equiano, or as he was known in his own time, Gustavus Vassa, 
Muhammad Gardo Baquaqua and Muhammad Kaba Saghanughu. Each 
of these individuals had been enslaved in Africa, although doubt has been 
raised about the authenticity of Vassa’s African birth. Nonetheless, these 
men left accounts of the journey from Africa to the Americas and the tra- 
jectory that took them from freedom to slavery to emancipation. These 
individuals serve as examples of the quest for liberty and the escape from 
slavery.7+ 

Venture Smith left Africa from Anomabu on the Gold Coast in 1739 and 
died in Connecticut in 1805. His account might seem to conform to the 
North American model of Gates and others, but Smith had to dictate his 
life tale because he was illiterate. Moreover, his life was far from “typical,” 
living in Rhode Island and Long Island Sound. Although there is no evi- 
dence of his religious convictions during his enslavement, he clearly upheld 
a strong moral and ethical code, freed himself, his wife and children, and 
at least three Africans, and managed to have himself buried in a prime plot 
in the Congregational cemetery in East Haddam, Connecticut. Smith spent 
much of his slave life on the plantation at Fisher’s Island, off Groton, Con- 
necticut in Long Island Sound.” In the case of Venture Smith, we have spe- 
cific reference to the Mumfords, a family that ran the slave estate of Fisher’s 
Island, operated slave vessels to the Gold Coast and whaling ventures to 
the Arctic, and traded to the Caribbean. Venture Smith and the Mumfords 
are the story of southern New England and slavery. The context demon- 
strates that Rhode Island and its hinterland were an extension of the Car- 
ibbean in business and social structure. Smith achieved success on a level 
that might well provide representation of the “American dream.” While he 
died a wealthy man, unlike the stereotyped American dream, he began his 
career in slavery and first had to buy himself, his family and otherwise begin 
again and again. 

Gustavus Vassa, alias Olaudah Equiano, has sometimes been mistakenly 
identified as a writer of North American origin. He actually lived much of 
his life at sea and otherwise referred to London as his home. He did business 
in North America, both before the War of Independence and after; more- 
over, one of his masters claimed to have come from Philadelphia, although 
in fact he lived in Montserrat when Vassa was his slave. Vassa came from 
Igboland, as his African name, Equiano, attests, where he was kidnapped 
when he was about 11. Clearly an astute boy, he was destined to be intro- 
duced into the titled association of his home that required the surgery of the 
ichi facial marking at the time of puberty. His kidnapping propelled him to 
the coast and sale to a ship destined for Barbados, and while his personal 
fate, his “chi,” led to a life with the assigned name (and role) of Gustavus 
Vassa, the legendary king of Sweden who freed his people from Danish sub- 
jugation. Vassa, alias Equiano, became the savior of his people in leading 
the attack on the slave trade and therefore on slavery. Vassa’s background 
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of “traditional” religion specifically related to belief in the concept of chi, a 
personal god and related destiny, which has been cited to explain his conver- 
sion to Huntingdonian Methodism.”° 

Although Gates and others would like to appropriate Vassa’s Interesting 
Narrative into the corpus of “The African American Slave Narrative,” such 
a reading of Vassa’s autobiography is problematic in that it distorts where 
and when reformist thinking permeated the Anglophone Atlantic world. 
Admittedly, geographical specificity might well have alluded to Vassa, who 
spent much of his life at sea, first as an enslaved attendant of a British naval 
officer in the Seven Years’ War and then working off his slavery for an alleg- 
edly Quaker merchant in the Caribbean who, despite his supposed religious 
identity, was trading in slaves. This would have resulted in his expulsion 
from the Friends’ Meeting House in Philadelphia, from where he said he 
came. Hence, Vassa knew North America, although in my opinion he was 
certainly not born there. In 1754, he had spent a few months in Virginia be- 
fore being sold, and in the 1760s he traded to South Carolina and Georgia, 
as well as visiting Philadelphia twice, first in the 1760s while still enslaved 
and in 1785, when he had been free for almost two decades. While his autobi- 
ography was published in New York in 1792, there is little in Vassa’s life that 
would indicate that he identified with North America, let alone the emergent 
United States. Quite the contrary, the evidence suggests that he identified 
with Britain, not the colonies. He was an “African” with a political and 
moral mission to fight slavery, and he chose to live and marry in England, 
where he died. 

After Vassa purchased his freedom in 1766, he roamed the seas from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic, traversing the Atlantic seaboard from Nova 
Scotia to the Mosquito Shore of Central America as well as some 14 islands 
in the Caribbean. Both his enslavement and his subsequent career in the 
merchant marine took him to sea for long periods of time, during which 
he had very restricted contact with other Africans. He learned to read and 
write at sea, but was in no position to interact with other Africans and cer- 
tainly was not able to share any African communal experience until he set- 
tled in London in the late 1770s, and even then, he was often at sea and 
thereby separated from any influence of friends from Africa. He was fortu- 
nate that as a teenager, he had earned his freedom in war (although this was 
not honored), and then subsequently was able to trade on his own account, 
allowing him to buy his freedom in 1766.7’ 

Vassa’s account is more than a “freedom narrative,” since it was an im- 
portant political tract, and intentionally so, in the fight against the slave 
trade. Dedicated to Queen Charlotte, the book was consciously a political 
statement, and Vassa was astute enough to retain publication rights and 
therefore benefitted financially from the popularity of the book, which was 
both a gauge of the momentum of the abolitionist movement and a means 
of self-employment at a time when he had married and sought to raise a 
family. While Vassa describes experiences under slavery, his account has 
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much more to say about his childhood before his enslavement and his life 
as a freeman after he purchased his freedom than about his period as a 
slave. Indeed, his observations on the slavery of others are more revealing 
than his account of his own experiences of enslavement. Vassa’s account 
may be the archetype of the “slave narrative,” but it is not readily apparent 
why this is so. 

A far better candidate for a narrative that might be considered a classic 
“slave narrative” is the autobiography of Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua, 
whose account was published in Detroit in 1854, although it was actually 
completed in Chatham, Canada West.” Moreover, Baquaqua, who achieved 
his freedom in New York City in 1847, has been virtually ignored in the lit- 
erature on “slave narratives,” perhaps because he was actually a slave to 
a Brazilian merchant, not an American, and spent part of his freedom in 
Haiti, not just that he wrote his narrative in Canada. Baquaqua was a Mus- 
lim whose family was associated with the trade routes that connected the 
Sokoto Caliphate, a Muslim state founded in jihad in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, with the kola forests of the kingdom of Asante, inland 
from the Gold Coast. Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua was taken through the 
notorious slave port of Ouidah, in the Kingdom of Dahomey, to Brazil in 
1845. The account hardly fits the stereotype of the “American” slave nar- 
rative and is more about Baquaqua’s desire to return to Africa than partici- 
pate in an American myth. 

The life stories and means of remembering these individuals can be com- 
pared with the experience of Muhammad Kaba Saghanughu, who arrived 
in Jamaica in 1777 and lived at Spice Grove until his death in 1845.°° Unlike 
our other figures, Kaba did not write or dictate an autobiography, although 
he did leave a text that reveals biographical detail and confirms other in- 
formation that allows the reconstruction of key aspects of his life.*! He is 
perhaps most famous for the Arabic text that he wrote on Muslim prayer 
and praying, which has survived in the Baptist Missionary archives, now at 
Oxford. 

Kaba Saghanughu recorded his Muslim name that reveals his identity 
with the Kaba patronymic of the Mande, usually referred to in the Ameri- 
cas as “Mandingo” or variants thereof but also in this context establishing 
an affiliation with the Saghanughu clerics. Kaba recounts these details in 
bemoaning the fact that he was “losing his memory,” but there is no text 
that has survived of his memory of the Middle Passage and only mea- 
gre information on his African background. While Kaba was not able 
to achieve his freedom, he was able to negotiate space and dignity for his 
community, which consisted not only of the people on the coffee estate, 
Spice Grove, but also neighboring Lincoln and Nottingham. Kaba and his 
master’s family became Moravians. The Mission was initially located at 
Carmel, in the parish of St Elizabeth, at the foot of escarpment on which 
the coffee estate of Spice Grove was perched. In the early 1820s, the Mis- 
sion relocated to Fairfield, on the escarpment and immediately adjacent 
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to Nottingham and Spice Grove estates. The records of the Moravian 
Mission enable the reconstruction of some of the details of Kaba’s life, 
including why and when he took the name of his deceased master, Rob- 
ert Peart, how he negotiated the safeguard of intercropping in the coffee 
groves, evidence of his commercial dealings as far away as Kingston and 
his association with the itinerant Baptist preacher, George Lewis, whom 
he helped to free. That two of his sons or possibly grandsons were exe- 
cuted for their alleged involvement in the 1831 Christmas uprising also 
speaks for Kaba’s influence. 

The difficulties of deciphering the surviving texts are complicated, there- 
fore, whether or not there is an autobiographical account that has survived. 
Unlike Venture Smith, Gustavus Vassa and Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua, 
Kaba at least had a community and a family. He used his energies under 
slavery to secure the survival of his people, even if he lost two of his kin in 
1832. Nonetheless, his descendants, however related, became prominent in 
Jamaican politics. Smith, Vassa and Baquaqua were virtually isolated from 
acommunity, by contrast, and they have left little but their memories. Smith 
has a family that has been reunited through rediscovery, but Vassa’s only 
surviving kin, his daughter Johanna, did not give birth, although marry- 
ing a prominent clergyman. As far as is known, Baquaqua had no children 
when his presence was last documented in England in 1857. These men sur- 
vived as individuals, Smith, Vassa and Kaba marrying and having children, 
while Baquaqua apparently did not. 

Of course, individuals had diverse experiences which reveal the variety of 
conditions that existed under slavery. Not one of the men considered here 
was “typical” or fits the “stereotype” slave. These were individuals, and they 
experienced the slave trade and their slavery in virtual isolation. They had 
“culture” and “origins” but they could not connect them with anyone else. 
Vassa was possibly an exception, in that he refers to knowing other Igbo in 
London and in deceiving his “countrymen” in the Mosquito Shore caper of 
Dr Charles Irving and Capt Alexander Blair, when Vassa agreed to man- 
age a plantation run by enslaved Igbo. Kaba was able to interact with and 
indeed provide leadership for a community among the coffee estates and 
livestock pens in the parish of Manchester, but whether or not any of his 
own “countrymen” were there is not known. He was associated with George 
Lewis, whom he helped to purchase his freedom. It is quite possible that 
Lewis came from the upper Guinea coast and was also originally Muslim. 
There were connections, but the difficulties of sustaining ties to a commu- 
nity were serious. Vassa became associated with the community of radical 
thinkers and activists in London in the late 1780s and 1790s. He had earlier 
attempted to return to Africa as a missionary, and he was officially tied to 
the first Sierra Leone expedition until his dismissal. Baquaqua was involved 
in the radical abolitionist agenda of the Free Will Baptists, including plans 
for an African Mission and lectures on the abolitionist circuit. To be able 
to follow the lives of individuals who experienced slavery in the detail that 
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these accounts allow requires careful reflection. We need to test veracity, 
examine context, critique the form of transliteration and composition, but 
these are the voices of survivors. 

It is significant that these individuals were males. The enslaved popu- 
lation from the interior of West Africa sent to the Americas was heavily 
male, which conformed to the pattern of trade: The further from the in- 
terior from where individuals came, the more likely that they were to be 
males. Virtually, all females who left West Africa as slaves came from 
near the coast, not from the distant interior. This absence of Muslim 
women was almost certainly a factor in the eventual decline of Islam in 
the Americas. The collapse of social identities occurred for reasons re- 
lating to the imposed isolation from Islamic networks in Africa and the 
Middle East, not for the reasons posited by Elkins and Patterson but for 
reasons relating to the internal history of West Africa. The notion of the 
“Middle Passage” as frequently used does not usually take into account 
the complexities that are revealed in the biographical profiles examined 
here. As demonstrated, the “Middle Passage” was a complex experience 
that varied greatly, depending upon where people went and what hap- 
pened to them. Generalized accounts of the “crossing” usually fail to take 
into consideration these differences, but they are revealed in the “freedom 
narratives” of survivors. 

We often forget that slavery involved individuals, and that inevitably 
means that each experience was unique. How people managed to survive 
under slavery is revealed in these accounts, although it should be further 
noted that these examples, and, inevitably, most of the surviving narratives 
of slavery, concern individuals who became free. Venture Smith bought his 
own freedom in 1765, living another 40 years as a free man; he was enslaved 
for 26 years. Vassa purchased his freedom in 1766, although he had been 
promised freedom on the ending of the Seven Years’ War in 1763. Enslaved 
in 1754, Vassa had reasonable expectations of achieving emancipation as 
early as 1759, when he was baptized. Kaba outlived his slavery, dying in 
1845, 12 years after his sons had been executed and 7 years following the 
ending of apprenticeship. He suffered slavery the longest, from 1777 until 
British emancipation in 1834. Baquaqua escaped from slavery in 1847, after 
only two years of slavery in the Americas. This was his second good fortune, 
having been previously enslaved in Dagomba briefly before leaving Africa 
in 1845.3? 

The actual time under conditions of slavery in these accounts therefore 
varied considerably. For Baquaqua only two years, 1845-1847; for Smith 26 
years from 1739 to 1765, after which he lived another 40 years in freedom; 
for Kaba, 57 years, from 1777 to the end of British slavery in 1834, dying in 
1845, while Vassa was enslaved for 12 years, from 1754 to 1766, attaining his 
freedom when he was in his early twenties and living another 31 years after, 
dying in relative affluence, as did Smith. The surviving accounts reveal de- 
grees of success in surviving slavery and achieving some level of prosperity, 
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despite subsequent obstacles after purchasing freedom, including limita- 
tions on accumulation that amounted to an undeclared tax that was racial in 
its determination. The narratives reveal struggle, sometimes bitterness, but 
always conviction. Achieving freedom had to be personal and individual, 
and this uniqueness establishes that the narration of slavery was individual. 
These accounts stand apart from the stories of “slaves” because these indi- 
viduals achieved freedom and most people did not. It is this feature, whether 
individuals were born in Africa or in the Americas that distinguishes this 
corpus as a genre and tells us something about slavery and freedom in Af- 
rica and the Americas. There are relatively few narratives in North America 
of those born in Africa because the genre was virtually a nineteenth-century 
phenomenon in North America, that is, when the enslaved population was 
almost entirely born into slavery. The North American “slave narrative” 
genre is largely a “creole” phenomenon. 

These “freedom narratives” represent individuals who had known free- 
dom. They are not the only ones. As is clear from an emerging biographical 
database derived from numerous sources, we have accounts of people lib- 
erated from slave ships and subsequently experiencing conversion as well 
as emancipation. From an Africanist perspective, the surviving profiles of 
individuals who were enslaved but achieved emancipation were only the fate 
of a minority of those who crossed the Atlantic. Among those who did, some 
returned to Africa and we know some details of their lives. Many others 
who were liberated in the nineteenth century and settled at Sierra Leone, 
or freed in Cuba, Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad, St Helena and other places have 
left biographical trails. Hence, the corpus of narratives that involved the 
loss of freedom as well as regaining freedom is more numerous than has 
been recognized. What this genre tells us about the concepts of freedom as 
the opposite of slavery demonstrates the contradiction that it is not possi- 
ble to have one without the other. The best study of ship-board bonding is 
from the accounts in Sierra Leone, but in that case the bonding resulted in 
freedom, not slavery. In that important sense, they differ from the accounts 
of people who underwent slavery after the “Middle Passage” rather than 
freedom, or at least apprenticeship. Such “transit bonding” has parallels 
with caravan trails and river traffic, and occurred whether or not people 
were liberated and had to serve apprenticeships in Africa or endured slavery 
in the Americas until emancipation. 

In identifying accounts of those who had been born in Africa as “free- 
dom narratives,” I am calling into question the claim of Vincent Carretta 
that Gustavus Vassa as the self-made man, Olaudah Equiano, was the 
“founder” of the slave narrative tradition. Such a claim overlooks major 
differences in accounts here identified as “freedom narratives” from the 
vast majority of North American narratives composed by or derived from 
individuals who had been born into slavery, thereby being removed from 
the act of enslavement and the trauma of the “Middle Passage” reflected 
in the life experiences of those who crossed the Atlantic. Carretta raises 
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doubts about Vassa’s assertion that he was born in Africa and therefore 
whether he ever experienced the “Middle Passage.” If the centrality of 
the ship-board experience is denied, then we are not really talking about 
Vassa as the “founder” but as the “falsifier.” It is hard to imagine that fal- 
sification of the story was part of the slave narrative tradition, as Carretta 
implicitly suggests through his characterization of Vassa as the “self- 
made man.” 
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10 The odyssey of Catherine 
Mulgrave Zimmermann 


Biographical accounts of women taken into the slave trade across the Atlan- 
tic are relatively rare.! Consequently, much of what we have been analyzing 
as “Freedom Narrative” draws upon the lives of males, essentially. Nonethe- 
less, the gender and age of the individuals who were enslaved and the trajec- 
tory of their enforced migration are crucial in understanding the experience 
of slavery, whether or not they remained in Africa or were sold across the 
Atlantic. The account of Catherine Mulgrave Zimmermann (c. 1820-1891) 
is one of the few voices of a woman whose story can be reconstructed, pri- 
marily because of what she told her husband.” She was probably born in 
Angola in the early 1820s, probably in 1820.3 Kidnapped on the beach, she 
was taken on board a ship heading for Cuba, but fortunately for her, the 
ship was wrecked off the shores of Jamaica in 1833 and she was therefore 
liberated. After being welcomed into the home of the British Governor, 
Lord Mulgrave, she was sent to the Moravian Mission at Fairfield and sub- 
sequently traveled to Accra on the Gold Coast and the Basel Mission there. 
Her career as a teacher resulted in her marriage to the head of the Basel 
Mission and her appointment as head of the girls’ school. This unusual od- 
yssey is an astonishing saga that highlights the sometimes strange trajectory 
of enslavement and the quest for renewed freedom.* 

Catherine was kidnapped, along with her two sisters, in early 1833 on the 
beach at Luanda and taken on board a slave ship, the Heroina, destined for 
Cuba.’ The kidnapping appears to have been at the end of loading the en- 
slaved on board the Portuguese ship, whose captain “Sabin” apparently had 
no qualms about rounding out his cargo by kidnapping innocent children 
and quickly setting sail: 


It was approximately April 1833 that a sister of my wife, a mulatto 
schoolgirl thirteen years old, with another sister who was also mulatto 
and about seven years old, took a walk along the sea and fished. An 
eight-year old boy, who was also related to the girls and who also went 
to school, was helping them. While they were playing in this way, along 
came a boat with a few European sailors, who got out on the beach and 
called to them. They were a bit far from the city, and it was evening. 
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The boy ran away immediately. The older girl listened to the promises 
that the sailors made to give them sweets to eat, and the three girls were 
taken into the boat, although they were a little afraid, and the scoun- 
drels rowed away with them; the poor girls lost their appetite for the 
sweets and began to scream, but in vain; they were brought onto one 
of the many ships that were lying at anchor, where the captain received 
them kindly in his cabin. On the same evening the ship left.® 


Fortunately, for young Catherine, the ship was wrecked off the coast of 
Jamaica near Old Harbour, at Rocky Point, then known as Rocky Key. She 
and a companion, apparently her sister, were lashed to the broken mast and 
thereby made it to shore, where they were rescued and taken to Kingston. 
Catherine and her sister were fortunate in coming to the attention of the 
wife of the Governor, the Earl of Mulgrave, who took the girls and a young 
boy as well into the official residence in Spanish Town for almost a year. 
When the Mulgraves left Jamaica in 1834, Catherine and her sister were sent 
to the Female Refuge School at the Moravian Mission, Fairfield, in Man- 
chester Parish, while the boy was taken to England with the Mulgraves. 
Catherine subsequently became a teacher at the Refuge School, which sug- 
gests that she was a teenager, the practice being to use older students, aged 
14-18, to teach younger children. Catherine’s skills indicate that she had 
been to school before arriving in Jamaica. She mentions school in reference 
to her siblings at the time of their kidnapping, and her father was literate, 
so this is perhaps not surprising. Clearly, Catherine excelled. She subse- 
quently had a distinguished teaching career, first in Jamaica and then on 
the Gold Coast. 

Catherine’s adult life is reasonably clear. On 11 December 1842, she mar- 
ried George Thompson, who hailed from Cape Mount on the Kru coast, 
now Liberia. Thompson had been taken to Switzerland as a boy and was 
subsequently educated at the Basel Mission headquarters in Basel. The Rev. 
Jacob Sessing brought the boy with him to Switzerland after closing the 
short-lived Basel Mission at Cape Mount. In Switzerland, Thompson was 
placed in the Beugen children’s home and trained to bea missionary. In 1842, 
the Basel Mission sent a delegation, including Thompson, to the Moravian 
Mission in Jamaica. The Basel Mission was having difficulty keeping its 
missionaries alive on the Gold Coast and hoped to recruit several families 
who would move to the Gold Coast from Jamaica, in the expectation that 
the Mission could be maintained. Thompson met Catherine and the couple 
quickly formed a relationship, resulting in their rapid marriage. Along with 
several other families, Catherine accompanied her new husband to the Gold 
Coast to teach at the Basel Mission. Thus, Catherine returned to Africa. 

With husband George, Catherine gave birth to two children, George, Jr., 
and Rosine, born in 1844 and 1846, respectively. The marriage with George 
did not work out, however. Indeed, George was expelled from the mission 
for certain indiscretions, apparently including drinking and womanizing. 
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Catherine divorced him in 1847 with the blessing of the Mission.’ She 
continued to teach at the girls’ school at Usu, that is, Christiansborg, where 
the Basel Mission was located in Accra. She became increasingly close to 
the head of the Mission, Johann Zimmermann, whom she married in 1851, 
despite considerable controversy and opposition in Switzerland. In the end, 
the Mission agreed to the marriage on the condition that Zimmermann 
effectively would renounce his citizenship and promise never to bring his 
family to Europe. After they were married, the Zimmermanns first lived at 
Abokobi in the foothills of the Akwapim ridge, then at Akropona near the 
Volta River, and finally at Odumase in Krobo. Because of the prohibition 
on her going to Europe, Catherine did not accompany her husband when he 
went to Basel in 1862, where he had been summoned for “re-training” be- 
cause of what were perceived to be his unconventional views. Zimmermann 
returned to the Gold Coast in 1863, where he remained until 1872. When 
he went to Switzerland this time, the ban was lifted and he was able to take 
Catherine with him; both returned to Accra in 1873. The couple remained 
on the Gold Coast until 1876, when Zimmermann’s health began to fail and 
they returned to Switzerland. Shortly after Johann died on 13 December 
1876, Catherine returned to the Gold Coast, living at Usu from 1877 until 
her own death on 14 January 1891 of pneumonia.® 

The most authoritative account of her life is contained in a letter that 
Johann wrote to the Basel Mission in Switzerland, dated 18 November 1852. 
Because his marriage to Catherine was controversial, Johann provided a 
biographical account of his wife. In his account, Johann reports that he 
thought Catherine was born in 1827, but it is more likely that she was born 
several years earlier and probably in about 1820. There are several reasons 
for reaching this conclusion. Most important, when she became a teacher at 
the Moravian Mission in Jamaica in 1836, she had to have been a teenager. 
If she had been born in 1827, she only would have been nine in 1836. More- 
over, her own name, as recorded by Zimmermann in German, was Gewe 
(i.e., pronounced “Geve” in English). Her relatives had Christian names, 
and hence she probably did, too, her own name possibly being Catarina, 
although her obituary states that she was named after Lady Mulgrave, her 
patroness, whose name was also Catherine. Her African name, Geve (Gewe 
in German sources), has been identified as an Umbundu and Kimbundu 
nickname (Ngeve = hippopotamus) for the younger child in a set of twins.? 
The ethnic name thereby reveals a possible link to Mbundu or Ovimbundu. 
It is likely, therefore, that one of the two sisters who seized with her was her 
twin, the mostly likely it was the 13-year-old girl, in which both twins would 
have been born about 1820. 

Her mother was a mulatto whom Zimmermann reported as Sophine, 
but probably Sofia, who had certainly been baptized, which suggests that 
Catherine and her sisters had been, too. Catherine claimed her mother was 
from a prominent family. According to Catherine, her maternal grand- 
father had 11 daughters and 1 son, as well as grandchildren, like herself. 
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She remembered that her grandfather had arranged that the whole fam- 
ily including grandchildren were vaccinated against smallpox. Catherine 
told her husband that some of her cousins were almost white, apparently 
meaning European. Her relatives had Christian names. Catherine’s father 
was the son of a chief who worked in the office of a businessman, where 
she saw him writing. She described the businessman himself as a man with 
black hair and a beard who treated her well. She noted that the faces of all 
Europeans she saw looked that way. 

She describes her home town as a seaport that was larger than Usu, that 
is, Accra, with a large church, a school, two forts, one of which was on the 
other side of an arm into the sea, large European houses that were more 
numerous and bigger than those in Accra. Ships could sail up to the city, 
as there was no surf as at Accra. Catherine described the city as having a 
governor, a bishop, monks with vestments, choir boys, images of saints and 
the use of holy water, clearly identifying the Catholic religion. In addition, 
she reports that there were European soldiers in the town, and she even re- 
membered seeing a European woman. Her own family used European, pre- 
sumably Portuguese, eating utensils. 

The description of the town and its fortification bears a remarkable sim- 
ilarity to Luanda. 

Catherine’s husband certainly thought so, although he had never been 
there. Because of her description, he thought, “All of this and much other in- 
formation makes me think it is the Portuguese harbor St. Paulo de Loanda 
in the South.” Ships could sail up to the town, unlike at Accra, with which 
she compared her home. Catherine’s two forts can be identified as the For- 
taleza de São Pedro da Barra and the Fortaleza São Miguel, both in Lu- 
anda. The village beyond the canal with its big building or fort (“arsenal?’”) 
seems to be a reference to the arsenal that was located on the island of Lu- 
anda, which is in fact a long sand bar that forms the harbor, and its fishing 
village. Luanda island is very close to the mainland and the sea in between 
is in fact forms a channel. In the 1830s, Luanda had several schools, the first 
school be opened in 1669. In the early 1850s, the principal elementary school 
had one teacher and 60 students. The head school was under one master and 
had 312 students. There was also a school for girls.!° 

Nonetheless, there are details in Catherine’s account that cast doubt on 
the identification of Catherine’s home with Luanda. Certainly, the descrip- 
tion does not correspond with Benguela or other points along the coast of 
West-central Africa. However, the details do raise the possibility that she 
was from Sao Tomé. Catherine told her husband that “the whole city is sur- 
rounded by the sea,” which perhaps suggests she came from an island, that 
is Sao Tomé. 

Equally suggestive, Catherine’s ship, the Heroina, which had 303 people 
originally taken on board in Angola, was associated with São Tomé, its cap- 
tain claiming to have come from there. According to Richard Berry, who 
oversaw rescue, 
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...on Saturday last, at 1 o’clock p.m. information reached me that a ves- 
sel, having a great number of negroes on board, was wrecked off Old 
Harbour, near Rocky Key. The vessel is a complete wreck. She is a Por- 
tuguese schooner — the Heroina, Sabin, master, from St. Thomas, on 
the African Coast, out 40 days. She had 303 slaves on board when she 
sailed, and 232 were safely landed at Old-Harbour, the rest having died 
on the passage or in the wreck.!! 


Like Luanda, São Tomé also had a large church, a school and two forts. 
Indeed, Santa Sé is the oldest cathedral in sub-Saharan Africa, construction 
on the existing building beginning in 1576 on the site of an earlier church. 
The church was designated a cathedral in 1534. Fort Sao Sebastião is a sub- 
stantial fortress on the sea commanding the harbor, with the much smaller 
Fort Sao Jerónimo a short distance away toward the town. The smaller 
fortress had been rebuilt in 1800.!* Moreover, there was a governor, and 
while there was a cathedral, there was no bishop in residence in the 1830s, 
although there certainly were monks, choir boys and other attributes of Ca- 
tholicism as Catherine described to her husband. In addition to the clergy, 
the resident Portuguese population included soldiers and merchants, as well 
as planters in the interior who had houses in the town.!? However, there is 
no island separated from the mainland on which there are buildings at São 
Tomé. 

Catherine refers to a journey that she made into the interior where there 
were mountains that she thought were covered with snow, which is one rea- 
son that I initially favored an identification of the town with Cape Town and 
then subsequently looked more closely at São Tomé. According to Cathe- 
rine, “one can go on a day trip in boats far into the plantations”: 


The last part of the way was by ox-drawn wagon and she slept along the 
way in a little village. On the plantation there was a lovely European 
house, where trading was carried on. She was there for fourteen days. 
Every morning she saw ice, snow, and frost in the??? [sic] snow-covered 
mountains. She also saw zebras and elephants. Oranges, figs, mangoes, 
and foreign corn grow there. The South-African ox-drawn wagons are 
in use there. 


In attempting to find snow or something that looks like snow, the mountains 
on São Tomé are good candidates, since from a distance they can appear to 
be covered in snow. As noted in the fourth edition of Laurie’s Sailing Direc- 
tory for the Ethiopic or Southern Atlantic Ocean (1855), the highest peaks on 
the island were “frequently” covered with snow: 


The Island of San Thomé is nearly all mountainous. In its central and 
western parts is a very high peak, called Pico do San Thomé, covered 
with a very dense mass of trees. Its peak is frequently covered with 
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snow, and is 7,005 feet above the level of the sea. At 3 miles East of this 
is the peak of Anna de Chaves, 6,913 feet high, according to the estimate 
of Captain De Langle. A little to the North of this is another, equally 
high.!4 


While Catherine’s account of snow-covered mountains suggests the possi- 
bility that she was from São Tomé, there has never been any snow or ice on 
the Pico de São Tomé (2024 m). Hence, the description in Laurie’s Sailing Di- 
rectory is what sailors thought they saw but it is wrong. Catherine’s account 
of snow, which she described in 1852 or earlier, was before she had ever seen 
real snow, and hence as a woman reflecting on what she thought she had 
seen as a young girl was most certainly with clouds or mist on a mountain 
or even a high hill at a distance. Perhaps this mountain top was not as high 
as she remembered, although she did know mountains in Jamaica, but her 
memory as a girl might consider a modest altitude as a mountain. Moreover, 
she claims to have traveled by boat for a whole day (“Tagesreise”) to reach 
her resting place, which indicates that this could not have been on São Tomé 
because the distance is too great. 

In her discussion of Catherine’s journey into the interior, Warner-Lewis 
locates the visit to the plantation in view of snow-covered mountains im- 
probably in far southern Angola. Because there are no hills or mountains in 
the immediate interior of Luanda, Warner-Lewis concludes that Catherine 
traveled from Luanda by sea to Mocgamedes, to the south of Benguela, and 
then inland, even though Catherine states that she went deep into a planta- 
tion, without mention of a long sea journey. According to Warner-Lewis, 


The most likely site of this visit was the hills surrounding Lubango, then 
called Sa da Bandeira, in southwest Angola. It isa mountainous district 
with a temperate climate, which in the winter months of June and July 
could fall to the 40s Fahrenheit. While its mountain peaks are not snow- 
capped, one wonders if Catherine, on seeing or hearing of the snow- 
capped Swiss mountains in later life, made comparison between them 
and the cloud-covered mountain-tops of the Central Highlands. It is no 
wonder that Catherine stayed two weeks there as Lubango is located 
some five hundred miles south of Luanda. To arrive there she would 
have travelled from Luanda by boat past Benguela to Mocamedes, a 
coastal trading town. 


In fact at the time, Mogamedes was a small place, not developed until after 
1840. There were no plantations at the time, and there is no reference to 
Lubango. Catherine describes a plantation on a river, which does not accord 
with the interior of Mocamedes in the early 1830s:!° 


More likely, Catherine was referring to a trip up the Kwanza River, just 
to the south of Luanda. 
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The Cuanza is navigable for about 150 miles from the sea, for small 
schooners and pinnaces, which trade between Calumbo, on the right 
bank, Cambambe, touching at Muxima, on the left bank, and Massan- 
gano also on the right bank. At Cambambe, the navigation is stopped 
by a large cataract.!” 


Plantations owned by Portuguese and mulatto settlers dotted the river. 
There was a fortress at Muxima, 84 miles upriver, which had been estab- 
lished in 1599.'8 Catherine apparently went far enough up the Kwanza to 
see hills whose cloud cover could give the appearance of snow. At Bailundu, 
in the interior highlands east of Benguela, the Canadian missionary, Wal- 
ter T. Currie, who certainly knew what snow was, reported seeing hail in 
mid-October 1886. He reported that “a few days ago it hailed. Some of the 
hail stones were as large as marbles. The first ice I have seen in Africa.”!” 

Catherine’s reference to ox-drawn wagons is another important consider- 
ation. As far as known, there is no record of ox-drawn wagons in the interior 
in the early 1830s. There were such wagons on Sao Tomé at this time, how- 
ever; they had been introduced from Portugal because of the mountainous 
terrain.” If we accept that Catherine was from Luanda, then her account 
verifies their use in the interior at this time. There are no references to ox- 
drawn carts in Angola, even southern Angola, before c. 1840 and then the 
association is with the arrival of exploratory expeditions of Boers from 
South Africa. 

Francisco Jose de Lacerda e Almeida who traveled in the interior high- 
lands in 1798 did not mention any wagons pulled by animals.”! The first 
reference to ox-driven wagons is the account of Georg Tams, who visited 
Benguela in 1844 and mentioned seeing them.”” There may have been wag- 
ons earlier than the arrival of Boers from South Africa in the late 1830s and 
early 1840s. Valdez reported the use of oxen in the 1850s, and in the context 
of his observation, he appears to have been describing a practice that was 
well established, although for how long is not known. According to Valdez, 


In the interior, the inhabitants have also another mode of locomotion, 
by means of what they call the horse-oxen, a description of oxen with 
a small hump on the back, which they guide in the same manner as the 
South African pack oxen, with a rein fastened to a ring which passes 
through the cartilage of the nose.” 


Whether or not the oxen were hitched to wagons before the arrival of Boers 
from South Africa after c. 1840 is not clear. 

The kidnapping of children on the beach at Luanda must have been un- 
usual or the children would not have been there. Parents would certainly 
not have allowed it. According to Catherine, they were just playing. If the 
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incident was unusual, and given her family’s prominence, then it is likely 
that the kidnapping would have been recorded locally. Hence, more re- 
search is required to seek additional information that might enable an iden- 
tification of Catherine’s family. Captain Sabin treated the girls well, keeping 
them in his cabin, where the girls found another kidnap victim. According 
to her husband’s account, “In the cabin they found a chained mulatto female 
from their same city who was crying bitterly, as the girls of course were also 
doing.”*4 The mulatto woman served as “interpreter” between the captain 
and Catherine and her sisters, which is unclear in meaning since Catherine 
would have been able to speak Portuguese. Catherine claimed that “the cap- 
tain treated them kindly, especially the three girls, the whole way.” When 
the ship was wrecked, “the poor girls and the mulatto woman clung to the 
captain, who took care of them while wave after wave broke over them.” It 
is not known what happened to the woman or to one of Catherine’s sister, 
since later information only refers to Catherine and one sister. 

The issues of methodology raised here attempt to identify where Cath- 
erine Mulgrave Zimmermann was enslaved. The physical geography as 
described to a sympathetic husband holds the key to deciphering the ev- 
idence. Why does this matter? The account is conclusive proof that some 
of the enslaved from Angola were in fact of mixed background, partly of 
Portuguese and African descent, and even if Christian, were not protected 
from kidnapping and enslavement. What is the significance? We explore the 
Black Atlantic from the perspective of a female, who generates connections 
that reveal a cultural creolization that is pan-Atlantic. The methodological 
issues demonstrate the difficulties of working with biographical materials 
and the rewards in recovering hidden connections. As Warner-Lewis has 
demonstrated, Catherine’s “odyssey” was trans-Atlantic, multicultural and 
“creole” in ways that are not usually perceived in the Black Atlantic. 
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11 Situating identities 


Methodology through 
the ethnic lens 


Considering enslaved Africans in the Americas as immigrants, albeit immi- 
grants who had been forced to emigrate, suggests a paradigm for studying 
slaves that situates individuals in historical context.! If my proposition has 
any validity, then it becomes essential to understand the historical back- 
ground of the enslaved in Africa. The struggle for survival under slavery 
required adjustment and radical change, but slaves also sought connections 
with the past through language, religion and cultural practices. This search 
for community is no better represented than in the quest of Muslims to iden- 
tify each other and on that basis to (re)establish the jama’‘a (community). 
Despite tenuous links with Africa and within the diaspora, religious and 
other mechanisms of self and group identity were nurtured. Linkages be- 
tween the diaspora and the homeland enabled Muslims to confront the con- 
ditions of slavery in the Americas. 

I contend that Western Africa was part of the Atlantic world. However, 
in contrast to Philip Morgan’s view that the “diverse and heterogeneous” 
parts of this Atlantic world “became one — a unitary whole, a single sys- 
tem,” I perceive an Atlantic world that continued to be fragmented politi- 
cally, economically and culturally throughout the period of slavery. While 
I agree with Morgan in the direction of change, I call attention to the prob- 
lem of African history in the construction of the Atlantic. Most especially, 
enslaved Muslims fitted uneasily into the trans-Atlantic mold. The Atlan- 
tic world emerged as a “single system” haltingly, haphazardly and half- 
heartedly because it included people from diverse backgrounds, regardless 
of the continent of origin or meaning of “background”. My proposition is 
that many enslaved Africans had influential histories that affected their re- 
sponse to the new environment of the Americas. The historical context of 
enslavement and the movement of the enslaved to the Americas reveal pat- 
terns of change that are peculiar to this immigrant experience. The specific 
details of individual lives can inform the history of both the homeland and 
the diaspora. The interplay of source and context, analyzed for both sides 
of the Atlantic, can inform our understanding of how slavery burdened its 
victims. 
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To critique a phrase of contemporary scholarship, the “world they made 
together” has to confront the “world they made apart.”? Slaves who were 
born in Africa formed a significant proportion of the enslaved population 
in the Americas for most of the slavery era. Indeed, demographic studies 
establish that in most areas of the Americas where slaves formed a signif- 
icant proportion of the population, the majority of slaves before the abo- 
lition of the slave trade had been born in Africa.* Consequently, their life 
stories constitute part of African history, as well as that of the Americas. 
Moreover, the movement of slaves was not onto a tabla rasa; it was an in- 
habited world. The “world they made together” was in fact at least three 
worlds: African, European and Amerindian. These complexities are well 
reflected in the racial and ethnic classifications in Brazil and elsewhere. 
For Africanist historians, the initial concern is the history of those slaves 
in the Americas who had been born in Africa. The stories of these slaves 
have a lot to say about specific historical conditions in Africa, and hence 
are an important, but largely neglected, source for African history. More- 
over, ethnic amalgamation in the Americas was as much an extension of 
an historical process originating in Africa as it was a reaction to slavery in 
the Americas. Trans-Atlantic connections reverberated both ways across 
the Atlantic. 

By following individuals who were forced through slavery into the dias- 
pora, and the interaction across the Atlantic that was essential to that mi- 
gration, it is possible to demonstrate that people did not forget important 
things just because the Middle Passage was the nightmare that made Stan- 
ley Elkins think of the concentration camps of World War II.> Indeed, the 
lesson of the Holocaust and the slave trade is that individuals threatened 
with extermination as a people can intensify cultural, religious and ethnic 
identities. Redefined and intensified ethnic identities were not the only re- 
sponse, of course. Enslaved individuals could and did cross boundaries of 
ethnicity, thereby suppressing past identities, and people also responded to 
the pressures of slavery by adhering to a sense of community that would 
have been unacceptable in the homeland. Oppression caused people to react 
in ways that the African context mattered. 

In questioning the course of adjustment under slavery, this paper is in- 
tended to problematize the concept of diaspora. I am suggesting that there 
were overlapping diasporas to modify the analysis of Earl Lewis.° The fo- 
cus on Muslims highlights differences among the enslaved. Muslims were in 
diaspora as Muslims, whether enslaved or free, but enslaved Muslims were 
also part of the larger African diaspora. Considering the relative scale of 
population displacement and concentration, it is not surprising to see his- 
torical patterns and continuities. By examining the “African history” of the 
diaspora, I am proposing a “neo-Afrocentrism” that emphasizes the African 
background and the networks of relationships under slavery than consoli- 
dated links across the Atlantic.’ Such an approach is intended to counter- 
balance a preoccupation with the “European” factor in the emergence of the 
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Atlantic as a region. The process of adjustment in the Americas and around 
the Atlantic rim that has sometimes been referred to as “creolization” has 
to allow for reverberations across the Atlantic. The interaction with Amer- 
india is another matter and is not addressed here.” 


Atlantic history: a view from Africa 


Bernard Bailyn has highlighted a “paradigm shift” in the study of trans- 
Atlantic history.!° The national histories of western European countries that 
are narrowly defined to exclude overseas empires miss the common patterns 
that produced the modern, trans-Atlantic world. As Bailyn points out, there 
is a deeper dimension to the realization that domestic and trans-Atlantic 
migrations were part of a single whole. It has now become clear, through 
self-intensifying research, that the whole Atlantic world in the pre-industrial 
period formed a single vast labor market. It was an inefficient labor market, 
to be sure, inelastic in its operation; it was regionalized and segmented by 
mercantilist blockages, and it stumbled through periods of glut and scarcity 
that could not be controlled. But we now know that in important respects it 
was, nevertheless, a single functional unit.!! The impact of this “single func- 
tional unit” on Africa is a major problem, however. How does one escape a 
focus on the North Atlantic and the movement of peoples, institutions and 
governments across the Atlantic from Europe? The inefficiencies of the la- 
bor market are closely associated with the reasons slavery was so important, 
and hence the study of the Atlantic also has to include ethnic, religious and 
cultural factors rooted in Africa. 

Although the fundamental importance of slavery is not in doubt, the inte- 
gration of the Atlantic into a single system has yet to be explored fully with 
respect to Africa. As Barbara Solow has recognized, “What moved in the 
Atlantic in these centuries was predominantly slaves, the output of slaves, 
the inputs of slave societies, and the goods and services purchased with the 
earnings on slave products.” As Solow observes, slavery affected the “coun- 
tries of slaves’ origins and destinations but, equally, those countries that 
invested in, supplied, or consumed the products of the slave economies.”!* I 
would add that the process that transported slaves to the Americas was con- 
tinuous. The slave route that fed the Atlantic system allowed people, ideas 
and actions to flow both ways across the Atlantic. 

The question that is addressed here focuses on the interaction between the 
countries of origin and destination. As Philip Morgan has suggested, 


Tracing the transition from particular homelands to particular New 
World locations, conducting in-depth investigations of single locales 
with large questions in mind, comprehending both the heart and ar- 
teries of the slave system, and exploring explicit comparisons — both 
cross-cultural and regional — are the kinds of spatial specificity that the 
study of early American slavery demands. If these interconnected goals 
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can be summarized, it is the need to examine the links, exchanges, and 
parallels between interrelated segments of an increasingly unified if ex- 
tended Atlantic system.” 


Most Africanist historians would probably agree with Morgan that “heter- 
ogeneity is the overriding characteristic of the Atlantic slave trade, and plas- 
ticity not fixity is the story of ethnic identity in this pan-Atlantic world.”!4 
The question becomes how to isolate identifiable cohorts of enslaved Afri- 
cans and to consider how important the trans-Atlantic connection was. It is 
certainly a reasonable proposition that the slave trade did not always cut the 
umbilical cord of culture and history. 

How important was Western Africa in the evolution of the Atlantic 
world? In considering the relative scale of the enforced migration of Af- 
ricans to that of European migration to the Americas, it has to be rec- 
ognized that many more Africans crossed the Atlantic than Europeans. 
Logically, this would suggest greater “heterogeneity” but also the likeli- 
hood that populations of similar background were concentrated in some 
places. By c. 1780, more than 5.5 million Africans had crossed the Atlantic, 
whereas only | million Europeans had. Slaves born in Africa formed the 
majority of the population in most of the plantation colonies of the Ameri- 
cas, and continued to do so in the major importing regions of Brazil, Cuba 
and elsewhere well into the nineteenth century. The influx of newly arrived 
slaves, often from the same areas as previous arrivals, reenforced ethnic 
concentrations. 

The problem, therefore, is defining the Atlantic world, particularly in 
relation to the role of Africa in its construction. The emergence of the At- 
lantic world involved boundaries and frontiers. While the Atlantic creole 
community analyzed by Ira Berlin includes some outposts along the Afri- 
can littoral, the links of his “charter” generation to their African roots is 
not problematized.!> Berlin wanted to situate people of African descent as 
intermediaries in trade and culture around the Atlantic rim, but there was 
no specific term that was used in the historical context to describe such 
people. Despite various uses of the term “creole” or its equivalents in Span- 
ish, French and Portuguese, Berlin stops at the ports, not addressing the 
degree and patterns of interaction with areas beyond the “creole” enclaves 
of trade. What happened at the “interface” (in both Africa and Amerindia) 
is an essential question in conceptualizing the Atlantic as a system.! What 
was the interface between the “creole” Atlantic of Portuguese and Dutch 
domination and the Islamic lands of the Maghreb, the Sahara and Western 
Africa? 

I would suggest that the “interface” between the emerging Atlantic world 
and the African interior is one of the most neglected subjects in Atlan- 
tic history. The Atlantic world increasingly operated as a “single system” 
only if the European component is the focus.!’ Despite the difficult task 
of documenting the interaction across the Atlantic, I would suggest that 
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major transformations in Western African history had a significant impact 
on trans-Atlantic slavery. Studies of “cross-cultural” trade have revealed a 
complex interaction in the flow of credit and the movement of commodities 
within Western Africa and between Western Africa and the Atlantic.!® The 
trans-Atlantic world looks different when trade and society at the “inter- 
face” are taken into consideration. 

Were Solow’s “countries of origin” along the Guinea Coast part of the 
Atlantic world or not? 

The states and trading networks of Western Africa maintained a degree 
of autonomy that challenges students of the Atlantic world to explain. 
Morgan, for example, questions the extent to which African experiences 
could have influenced cultural developments in the Americas given the 
diverse backgrounds of Africans. He interprets the complex ethnic mix as 
indicative of a level of diversity that minimized the possible impact on the 
Americas, but such complexities do not necessarily preclude homogene- 
ous historical forces.!? I would ask how the analysis of the Atlantic world 
and its development relates to the internal history of Western Africa, in- 
cluding the collapse of Songhay in the 1590s, the rise of coastal states in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the jihad movement in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, and the shift in political and economic 
change after western European abolition began in earnest in 1808?” In- 
ternal developments in slave procurement, trade and exploitation were 
closely associated with the vicissitudes of the trans-Atlantic slave trade, 
although factors such as Islam were more important in setting the course 
of slavery in some places than in others. Either the transformations in 
Western African history were an important influence on and were also 
influenced by the world of the Atlantic, as is being proposed here, or the 
backgrounds of the enslaved population were indeed too diverse to have 
had much consequence. Certainly, much of the historical context with 
which individuals were familiar was lost in the course of enforced migra- 
tion, especially as racism intensified with the expansion of the plantation 
economy. 

Slavery is a central issue in the history of many African societies. The 
process of enslavement, the extent of the internal slave trade and the spread 
of “plantation” agriculture using enslaved labor led me to conclude that a 
“mode of production” based on slavery transformed many parts of Africa.7! 
Despite Joseph Inikori’s criticisms,” the overwhelming evidence still points 
to an historical process during the period of trans-Atlantic slavery that 
resulted in the massive enslavement of people, during the course of which 
many others died or were somehow redeemed from captivity. The scourge 
of slavery that underlay the credit of industrializing Britain and also fed 
the profits of western European commercial expansion “underdeveloped” 
Western Africa, as Walter Rodney long ago claimed.” A “mode of pro- 
duction” based on slavery could hardly have had other consequences. The 
Atlantic system reallocated resources disproportionately, resulting in the 
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development of the tropical lowlands of the Americas and the repatriation 
of profits to western Europe and its offshoots, but damaging the social fab- 
ric of Western Africa to a point from which it has yet to recover. 


Methodological considerations 


The way that I intend to demonstrate the influence of Africa on the Amer- 
icas is to let the personal experiences of individual enslaved Africans re- 
veal historical patterns.” I am suggesting that life stories are essential in 
the reconstruction of the history of the African diaspora; the accounts of 
people help to identify places and describe key events of the homeland. I as- 
sume that details of these profiles, and the distortions therein, reveal hidden 
meanings that connect with real historical events and processes. As such, 
these accounts themselves connect the diaspora with the homeland. They 
uncover the linkages, the continuities and the disjunctures. The process of 
creolization, in the sense that this means adaptation to the slave regimes 
of the Americas, inevitably subordinated the African background, but the 
tendency in that direction was neither sudden nor uniform. The rate of 
creolization varied. My purpose is to examine what slowed the process of 
incorporation. 

Biographical accounts allow the possibility of situating people in history 
and thereby breathe life into the stark numbers of the slave trade. I allow for 
the possibility that the details of one account can inform the others, when 
taken in chronological sequence. 

Biographies unravel the complexities of ethnic identities, and thereby re- 
insert a sense of history in the study of ethnicity. As Peter Caron points 
out, political and religious issues deriving from Western Africa might well 
be reflected in ethnic designations in the Americas. The use of the term 
“Bambara” in different contexts demonstrates that ethnic categories were 
complicated in meaning and often contradictory in usage.?> Ethnic iden- 
tification depended on levels of interpretation and overlapped with other 
social categories. Hence, in the nineteenth-century central Sudan, for ex- 
ample, Muslim, Hausa, Fulani, Kanawa, Agalawa and similar categories 
involved layers of meaning that have to be understood historically. Simi- 
larly, the status of people as talakawa, bayi, arna, masu sarauta, or for that 
matter merchant, weaver and cloth dyer, as well as gender and age were vital 
as well.” My exploration of diaspora as a concept explicitly tries to identify 
such distinctions and their historical significance. 

Ethnicity was often complex because of the mixed backgrounds of par- 
ents. The mothers of both Mohammed Gardo Baquaqua of Djougou and 
Abu Bakr al-Saddiq of Buna and Jenne were from Katsina, although they 
lived far from central Hausaland, and from each other, and their fathers 
were not Hausa. Within religious and commercial circles, at least, ethnic 
interaction, as reflected in marriages, crossed great expanses of territory. 
In the western Sudan, many clerics were Fulbe but others were Soninke or 
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Mande; Juula and Jakhanke were both merchants and clerics. Fulbe pas- 
toralists in a sense constituted one of several endogamous occupational 
groups. In Mande, such castes (nvamakalaw) included blacksmiths, bards 
and leather workers.”’ The prevalence of slavery in Western Africa was it- 
self a major reason that ethnic categories were complicated. Hence, many 
people in Western Africa had complex kinship connections, which might 
well mean varied ethnic backgrounds. The social structure of Western 
Africa, especially when religion is inserted into the equation, challenges any 
idea that identities were unchanging. Morgan’s insistence that ethnicity be 
considered as “plastic” echoes my own research, and that of many other 
Africanist scholars.” Ethnicity is always difficult to define. As a concept, 
ethnicity is problematic unless it is understood as a means of identification 
that is always in flux, tied to political, economic and social realities, indeed 
situational. Slavery had the effect of blurring former relationships, espe- 
cially those of class and ethnicity as they prevailed in Western Africa, where 
such relationships were complicated enough. 

Methodologically, Iam addressing issues of how to read texts, specifically 
biographical data and materials that come from the experiences of individ- 
ual slaves and are attributed to the voices of slaves. The issue is partly one of 
memory and interpretation of the role of history in the (re)construction of 
identities under slavery in the Americas.” My aim is to demonstrate ways in 
which biographical materials can be used to decipher meanings not clearly 
or fully seen through the western European lens. The biographical accounts 
upon which we have to rely frequently provide evidence that western Eu- 
ropean interpreters and recorders left out significant information.*” Some- 
times, people had never heard of Muslims and did not know what they were 
describing. Most accounts have survived because individual slaves stood out 
for some reason or because those doing the investigation were after specific 
information on linguistics, geography, botany and other subjects. There are 
the obvious problems of cultural bias; in many cases, the naivete and/or 
racism of western European accounts is readily apparent. Such problems of 
distortion compound the usual methodological difficulties in dealing with 
memory. 

Communities of Muslims came into being in widely scattered parts of the 
Americas. The examples that I have chosen are drawn from the accounts 
published by Philip Curtin, Alan Austin, and myself, but fugitive slave 
advertisements also identify a cohort of enslaved Africans who were Mus- 
lims.*! As Michael Gomez has demonstrated, we know where Muslims were 
concentrated. In mainland North America, they were found in the coastal 
regions of South Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana, although some Muslims 
also went to the Chesapeake.*” Biographical accounts for Muslims in Brazil 
reveal an even heavier concentration, specifically in Bahia.” 

Who were these Muslims, and what can be learned from their personal 
histories? The various leaders of the 1835 uprising in Bahia, especially the 
elusive Imam Abubakar, may yet be identified in the central Sudan. Who 
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was the old Fulani whom Castelnau interviewed in Brazil in 1848, and what 
was his role in the jihād movement in Kano?*4 Biographies can isolate the 
impact of first-generation slaves, which suggests that there was more than 
one “charter” generation, to confront a concept developed by Ira Berlin.*° 
And it suggests that the approach of Douglas Chambers in identifying “pri- 
mary” and “secondary” phases of creolization also must allow for ongoing 
links. The process of “creolization” could involve a continued infusion of 
cultural and historical inputs.*° I see such reenforcement of a “charter” gen- 
eration in the cultural continuities of Muslims. Biographies reveal the role 
of agency in the generation and maintenance of identities in the Americas 
and suggest that continuities may have been more important than has been 
realized by many scholars. They at least uncover the complexities of eth- 
nicity and social status, even if the response to racial slavery was the most 
important determinant of the drastic adjustments under slavery.°” 


Islamic education among Muslims in diaspora 


The enslavement process in the interior of Western Africa had one perhaps 
unintended result: It produced some slaves who were well educated, many 
of whom had managerial, military or commercial experience that could 
be rechanneled under slavery.** Political prisoners who were not killed or 
ransomed were sent into exile through sale as slaves, whether within West- 
ern Africa, across the Sahara or overseas. Although unintended, literate 
Muslims thereby were able to propagate Islam outside of areas of Muslim 
control, as in the Yoruba region, Sierra Leone and Bahia. The significance 
of the name Bilali, derived from the Prophet’s African muezzin, should be 
noted.*? The name may have become a title comparable to that of Imam. 

How Muslims from Western Africa perceived their place in the Islamic 
world implicitly and explicitly set limits on the construction of a unified 
“Atlantic.” Muslims were often able to maintain a degree of autonomy that 
suggests limitations on the process of Atlantic integration.4° The Mus- 
lim communities on the Georgia sea islands and at other places in North 
America sometimes lived in their own communities. On St Simons Island, 
the Coupers (father and son) experimented with plantation management, 
largely leaving its operation to Salih Bilali, who served as overseer and man- 
ager from 1816 to 1846.4! Unknowingly perhaps, the Couper family exper- 
imented with a type of plantation organization that was similar in many 
respects to slave estates in the Islamic areas of Western Africa. According 
to Alan Austin, the Coupers were famous for their judicious (mild but reg- 
ular) slave-control systems, which included decent housing and health care 
(comparatively speaking), application of task labor instead of gang labor, 
rest-period allowances and garden or stock plots for responsible enslaved 
families.” 

While it is clear that “scientific” information was being sought from 
slaves, whether it be linguistic, botanical or cultural, the actual interaction 
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is not always well documented, especially in relation to managerial advice 
or military service. Salih Bilali’s background in Massina certainly had pro- 
vided him with an understanding of plantation organization, military ser- 
vice and educational training. His modern biographer, Alan Austin, finds it 
astonishing that neither John Couper nor his son James Hamilton Couper 
recorded much about him. Their interest in agricultural science and their 
experiments in plantation management depended for their implementation 
on a man whom they reveal little interest in. Apparently, it suited both the 
Coupers and Salih Bilali to maintain discrete worlds. 

Because Muslims perceived that their community was in crisis, there 
was an emphasis on written and verbal communication, very often through 
formal education that resembled the type of learning prevalent in Western 
Africa. Indeed, educational norms drew directly upon the African experi- 
ence. Guidelines for the behavior of Muslims in Christian lands was a par- 
ticularly important subject, and one that was well covered in the classic texts 
used in the schools of Western Africa. 

Under slavery, religious observance frequently, indeed usually, was in pri- 
vate. Occasionally, the major Islamic feasts are reported, and fasting during 
Ramadan is frequently noticed. Sometimes, Muslims nominally converted 
to Christianity; the possible implications of the renunciation of Islam are 
assumed to have been topics of discussion among knowledgeable Muslims 
like Bilali Mahomet ben Ali, Lamine Kaba, Yarrow Mamout, Mohamed 
Ali ben Sa’id, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, Mohammah Gardo Baquaqua and other 
enslaved Muslims.*4 Moreover, it is assumed that the presence of Islam in 
the places where these men lived meant that these issues would have been 
discussed among Muslims. 

Muslims were preoccupied with issues of cultural and religious survival 
as a community. Although often secret, formal education appears to have 
played a crucial role in the strategy for survival as far apart as Bahia and 
Georgia. The accounts provide some insight into the standard curriculum 
of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Western Africa, as well as 
among some Muslims in the Americas. Literacy was common, as reflected 
in the texts of Bilali Mahomet, Salih Bilali, Lamine Kaba and other Mus- 
lims. Some clerics attempted to replicate a system based on detailed knowl- 
edge of some 30 texts which they no longer had. Because the educational 
system promoted memorization of the Qur’an, it is not surprising that the 
Qur’an was wide spread in the Americas, virtually everywhere a learned 
cleric trained in Western Africa could be found.*© Of course, the absence 
of texts from Western Africa or other parts of the Islamic world hindered 
the reestablishment of an educational system under slavery. Nevertheless, 
obstructed communication and the opposition of masters appear not to 
have prevented the creation of Qur’anic schools; both paper and mem- 
ory were available. Grammar, hadith and other texts were reconstructed. 
The absence of texts clearly prompted Bilali Mahomet ben Ali, of Sapelo 
Island, Georgia to write his “diary” or Risalat, compiled from materials 
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remembered from his African training that included portions of the Risalat 
of Abu Zayd al-Qarawaini (d. 996).“ The text draws on the classical texts of 
Islam, including the Qur’an and the Hadiths. Was Bilali Mahomet’s Risalat 
copied and distributed elsewhere for purposes of teaching? Another Muslim 
author, Umar Sa’id, wrote his autobiography in Arabic, thereby trying to 
maintain Islamic traditions. Born in c. 1770, Umar Sa’id was from Kaba, a 
town in the gold-producing region of Bure in the Senegambia interior and 
probably arrived in Charleston in 1807.8 

The uneasy attitude of Muslims toward Christians predated the trans- 
Atlantic trade and continued throughout its duration. As early as 1522, 
Muslims who were identified as Wolof from Senegambia staged a revolt in 
Espanola, which led Spain to ban temporarily the import of slaves from 
Muslim areas.“ The hostility to Christians, even among Muslims far in 
the interior where there were no Christians, is well established in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Muslims responded to their enslavement to 
Christian owners in a great variety of ways, but it seems clear that there was 
an awareness of the traditional prescriptions governing Muslim behavior 
under such situations.” Moreover, the enslavement and sale of free Mus- 
lims were discussed widely among Muslims, at least since Ahmad Baba’s 
famous treatise of 1615. The debate over “just” enslavement was pursued 
with particular vigor in the correspondence between Muhammad Bello of 
Sokoto and Muhammad al-Kanemi of Borno in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. As early as 1812, Muhammad Bello condemned the gov- 
ernment of Oyo, still an independent state, for selling Muslims to Christians 
on the Guinea coast. In the early 1820s, as the ruler of the Sokoto Caliphate, 
he entered into extensive diplomatic discussions with the British envoy, Cap- 
tain Hugh Clapperton, that were intended to abolish this trade.*! 

The descriptions of education in the accounts of enslaved Muslims reflect 
the efforts to establish Qur’anic schools under slavery. Without political le- 
gitimacy and under a regime of oppression, such schools had to be kept 
simple, but their existence does not seem to bein doubt. Thus, Lamine Kaba 
noted how different education was under slavery. In Fuuta Jalon, education 
was heavily subsidized by the state, and while he did not identify the means, 
he almost certainly meant through revenue generated from the zakat, the 
religious tithe.** Implicitly, Kaba describes what was lost under slavery. 
The educational system of the Fuuta region of Senegambia, and specifically 
the system he knew as a teacher in Fuuta Bundu around 1800, could not be 
sustained under slavery. In the Fuuta system, there were two streams, one 
for the common people, presumably slaves and most women, and one for the 
sons of merchants and aristocrats. The common stream involved rote mem- 
orization of the Qur’anic in Arabic, writing on a surface of chalk through a 
technique that enabled copying the exact words without comprehension of 
meaning. Student discipline was maintained by punishing mistakes with a 
“stroke of a stick upon the shoulders.”*? More advanced students were sub- 
jected to rote memory in conjunction with commentary on Arabic texts in 
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the vernacular. This method followed the tradition of Islamic scholarship, 
in which commentaries on the writings of previous authors and the cita- 
tion of authorities were essential features of scholarship. Students not only 
memorized the Qur’an but also learned Arabic and were introduced to the 
fundamentals of Islamic education.*4 The Risalat of Bilali Mahomet may 
well indicate an effort to reproduce this two-tier system. In West Africa, 
girls also went to school, although not as many as boys, but we know very 
little about the education of girls under slavery in the Americas. 

Since many of the slaves in Brazil who came from the central Sudan in 
the nineteenth century were political prisoners frequently literate and 
sometimes from recognizable scholarly, commercial or aristocratic back- 
grounds,” there is every reason to think that some of these individuals, at 
least, were important historically in the central Sudan itself. It would be 
premature to suggest the extent of impact on the Americas until more is 
known about these individuals and the extent, if any, of their communica- 
tion among themselves and with Muslims in Africa. It is not premature to 
suggest, however, that the Islamic connections may well have been more 
extensive than most scholars seem ready to admit. The history of political 
prisoners is complicated yet specific to individual settings. By examining 
those sent into forced exile, I am suggesting that Islamic history asks differ- 
ent questions than those asked in the Americas. 

Communication among Muslims was a significant problem in maintain- 
ing ongoing relations across the Atlantic during the era of slavery, but it was 
not impossible.” The direction of prayer and the focus on the pilgrimage 
were back through Africa. Ayuba Suleiman Diallo was able to secure his 
freedom from slavery in North America in the 1730s because of his literacy; 
he sent letters to his home in Fuuta Bundu that passed through the hands of 
English slave traders.*’ The Arabic correspondence recovered from Jamaica 
raises the possibility of trans-Atlantic and inter-American communication 
as well. The various Brazilian documents seized by the police in Bahia after 
the abortive 1835 Muslim uprising have to be analyzed again. 

The extent of trans-Atlantic communication was more significant than 
often allowed, considering the role of African and mulatto seamen on the 
ships that plied the Atlantic." African women married to or otherwise 
living with French, English, Scottish and other merchants helped consol- 
idate the slave trade. One woman trader from Gambia maintained rela- 
tions with Charleston, even traveling there to deal in slaves, while the Scot 
trader John Fraser and his African wife, Elizabeth, maintained a trading 
post on the Rio Pongo before 1810.5 The role of slave traders as agents in 
cultural transmission across the Atlantic is not clear, but as James Searing 
has shown in his study of Gorée and St. Louis, long-standing unions were 
important in the functioning of trade along the rivers, as well as across the 
Atlantic. Similarly, the regular links between Bahia and the Bight of Benin 
were well established in the 1820s, before Muslims were being deported 
back to Ouidah, Lagos and elsewhere after the 1835 uprising in Bahia.°! In 
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1846, there was regular movement across the Atlantic between Salvador and 
Lagos. Muslim recaptives in Sierra Leone moved back along the coast and 
inland. Former slaves traveling within Western Africa along the Muslim- 
dominated trade routes of the interior were common in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, if not earlier. Certainly, the scope for contact was ex- 
tensive, and the feasibility of travel and communication is well documented 
for this period. 

These accounts are cited as examples of how the difficult problem of com- 
munication across the Atlantic was sometimes overcome; the question is 
when and where such contact was achieved. 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Baghadadi al-Dimashqi, who came to Rio de Janeiro 
in 1865 and made the acquaintance of clandestine Muslims living there, 
stayed two years to instruct local Muslims in the rituals and norms of Islam, 
as practiced in the Ottoman Porte.® In the course of his stay, he visited Ba- 
hia and received information about the 1835 Male uprising, but as was the 
case of other free Muslims in the diaspora, his role in connecting Muslims 
to the heartland of Islam was very important. Such links address issues not 
only of memory but also of literacy and travel. If the Atlantic was indeed 
an increasingly integrated system, then such linkages must have impeded 
its integration. Muslims formed a semiautonomous, trans-Atlantic network 
that resisted integration. 


The Jihad movement and the question of periodization 


Considering the extent of the Muslim presence under slavery, the question 
becomes what were the principal differences among Muslims, especially in 
respect to their adjustment to slavery in the period of enforced migration? 
As I have argued elsewhere, there were at least two phases of Muslim migra- 
tion under slavery that can be traced to jihdd, a “western” phase of Muslim 
migration that dates to the period before the nineteenth century, and a sec- 
ond, more concentrated wave from the central Sudan, beginning in the late 
eighteenth century but expanding greatly in the early nineteenth century. In 
assessing the movement of enslaved Muslims, therefore, several themes need 
to be explored, including the importance of traditions of “accommodation” 
to non-Muslim society and political authority, the distinction between the 
western and central Sudan in terms of the timing of the jihad movement, the 
extent of conversion to Islam in the diaspora and the interconnected rela- 
tionship of Muslims through marriage, education and religious observance. 
The biographies reflect these themes and this temporal and geographical 
division in two ways. First, they provide examples of enslavement which 
fed the complaints of the proponents of jihad against unjust enslavement 
of Muslims. Second, they include supporters of jihad who were caught in 
the contradictions of their own struggle to spread Islam forcibly, as well as 
victims of the jihad. The militant interpretation of Islam that revolutionized 
the western and central Sudan cost many people their freedom, but without 
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placing enslaved Muslims in the Americas in their African context, patterns 
of adjustment and change cannot be adequately explored. 

The emphasis on holy war in Western Africa has been associated with 
a shift in the debate among Muslims about the need for active proselyti- 
zation in societies in which Islam was not always respected. Muslims had 
lived for centuries among non-Muslims and had tolerated various practices 
and abuses of Islamic tradition without promoting a violent confrontation. 
This “quietest” tradition of Islam in West Africa was associated with issues 
of ethnicity, as well as religion. Among one of the most important propo- 
nents of this tradition was al-hajj Salim Suwari, who lived first at Ja (Dia) 
in Massina but then moved to Jahaba, in Bambuhu, in the late fifteenth 
century.®* According to Wilks, 


Al-hajj Salim Suwari established a praxis that enabled Muslims to func- 
tion within non-Muslim societies, allowing them access to the material 
resources of this world while not denying them salvation in the next. 
Key to their beliefs was the rejection of active proselytization; true con- 
version occurs only in God’s time. Jihad had therefore to be rejected 
as an instrument of change, except, perhaps, in situations in which the 
very existence of the Muslim community was threatened. All unbeliev- 
ers will, at various points in time, convert, but these times are preor- 
dained. Muslims who live among them have an obligation to keep pure 
the way (sunna) of the Prophet and, by providing their hosts with exam- 
ple (qudwa), will therefore make emulation (igtida’) possible. 


His influence as a teacher is reflected in the intellectual genealogies (asanid) 
of Muslim clerics, especially within the Juula and Jakhanke commercial 
networks.°° Nonetheless, as the various biographies make clear, Muslims 
trained within the Suwarian tradition were enslaved. For example, the As- 
ante invasion of Bonduku and Buna in c. 1801 is recorded in the account 
of Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, whose account describes the Suwarian educational 
tradition. Al-Siddiq’s captivity was a violation that fed the criticisms being 
leveled against the policy of tolerance. Could the fact that al-Siddiq’s mother 
came from an important merchant family in Katsina have had some effect 
on the changing attitudes among Muslims in the central Sudan that explains 
the success of the jihad there? Clearly, al-Siddiq’s account, truncated as it is, 
suggests the degree to which Muslims in Western Africa were engaged in 
a struggle over the nature of Islamic society and the role of slavery in that 
society.” 

We know far too little about the interactions and influences among the 
various proponents of jihad or the responses of the opponents of jihdd, either 
Muslim or non-Muslim. Nonetheless, the insecurity of Muslim life and prop- 
erty under the tyeddo military regimes of the Senegambia is apparent.® The 
expansion of military regimes in the interior (Bambara Segu and Kaarta) 
and the internecine wars of the central Sudan reenforced discontent among 
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Muslims elsewhere, as is also evident in the biographical form.® I would 
suggest that problems of Western Africa were exacerbated by trans-Atlantic 
slavery. One of series of complaints of the jihad leadership involved enslave- 
ment of freeborn Muslims. Muslims who found themselves in enslaved in 
non-Muslim lands could flee to the jihad states and secure their freedom, 
and mechanisms for ransoming freeborn were widely practiced. Nonethe- 
less, practices varied and codes of conduct that were acceptable to some 
people were considered abuses by others. 

The attitudes of Muslims changed. The shift from the western Sudan 
to the central Sudan as the focal point of the jihad movement is only one, 
albeit important, example. Islam was not static, and the use of the term 
here is not intended to suggest an unchanging conception of a world order, 
but a perspective that is fundamental for many Muslims interpreting their 
history. In this sense, it is not a question of whether the jihad movement 
(and opposition to it) influenced Muslims in the Americas. It could not have 
been otherwise.” In examining the process of change, the question becomes 
how jihad was reflected in the diaspora. The assumption is that it was, and 
we now have to look for materials that would substantiate these assump- 
tions. Hence, the Suwarian tradition of tolerance and accommodation and 
the jihad tradition should both be present. The question is what to look for 
in the documentation. As Curtin realized 30 years ago, Ayuba Suleiman 
Diallo account has enormous significance for studying the jihad movement. 
It is an indigenous source on the first of the Muslim uprisings.”! 


Problematizing Muslim roots in the diaspora 


Muslims in diaspora saw themselves recreating the Muslim community in a 
land of oppression and Christian rule, but their responses to slavery varied 
nonetheless, sometimes revealing patterns that can be traced to West Af- 
rica. Muslims behaved differently, not only from the supposedly “creole” 
societies of the Americas in general but from each other. We see these dif- 
ferences in the responses of Muslims to the political authority of the slave 
state in time of crisis. In the early nineteenth century, Muslims in Georgia 
responded to foreign invasion in support of their masters to preserve the 
accommodation that had been reached with the slavocracy. The Muslim 
community protected itself by defending the property of masters. In Bahia, 
by contrast, Muslims tried to overthrow the state, staging hijra (flight) to es- 
cape the slave system and promoting an ideology that derived from the jihad 
movement in West Africa. Both former slaves and slaves who were Muslims 
joined in this resistance. I would suggest that these differences reflect the 
historical roots of the slaves involved as much as the different circumstances 
of the slave experience in the Americas. In this sense, the African back- 
ground was indeed transferred into the situation of slavery but how that 
was interpreted is open to questions that confront the idea of an emerging 
creole society. 
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The two contrasting situations of Georgia and Bahia may well reflect 
competing intellectual traditions of Islamic discourse in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Western Africa.” The proponents of accommodation 
and the advocates of jihad were present in the diaspora. The subtleties of these 
influences and their manifestations need to be studied. The Jamaican expe- 
rience demonstrates that both influences were present there in the 1820s and 
early 1830s. Muslim resistance flared in 1831, before the more serious slave 
uprising. Similarly, in Bahia, the testimony of one Muslim from the western 
Sudan disputed the claim of Muslim solidarity in 1835. For him, the revolt was 
not an uprising of “Male” but of Muslims from the central Sudan. The nature 
of the debate among Muslims over their plight in the Americas and the histor- 
ical circumstances of enslavement could only have reenforced this discourse. 

In 1812-1813, the enslaved Muslims on the sea islands of Georgia defended 
the plantations of their masters against a British invasion, even though the 
British would have liberated slaves who assisted the invasion. This case tests 
the usual assumptions of slave resistance but conforms with Muslim con- 
cepts of accommodation as learned in the Suwarian schools of the western 
Sudan. The Sea Island Muslims tolerated slavery until the Civil War and 
maintained a degree of autonomy thereafter. Most of the Muslims who went 
to mainland North America left the western Sudan, where the early phases 
of the jihad movement had already influenced how Muslims perceived their 
world. The Suwarian clerics emphasized accommodation and avoidance of 
active proselytization, which may have been a reason why Islam did not 
appeal to other slaves in the Southern United States. Whether or not clerics 
were Fulbe, who tended to advocate jihad, or “Mandingo” trained in Juula 
and Jakhanke schools and therefore associated with the Suwarian tradition, 
may have influenced the responses of Muslims. Some accounts of enslaved 
Muslims reflect the dissatisfaction with the lack of protection for Muslims 
in Western Africa. Connections with the homeland are implicit in these 
conceptions of identity. The focus of Muslims was directed at the Islamic 
heartland, Mecca, and mediated through the maintenance of a common 
language of religion and culture. While these institutions were isolated from 
their African setting, they nonetheless had strong links in tradition. 

By contrast, Muslims in Bahia staged uprisings against the colonial state 
between 1807 and 1823, culminating in the Male uprising of 1835. Unlike in the 
Southern United States, there was an active campaign to convert slaves, espe- 
cially Yoruba, to Islam in Bahia. The aggressive behavior of Muslims was one 
of the reasons for the severe repression of the Muslim community after 1835. 

Many Muslims were tried before a special tribunal in 1835; some of those 
involved in the uprising were executed, while others were deported to West 
Africa. Thereafter, Muslims in Brazil were truly forced underground; 
many who had escaped the 1835 purge were subsequently jailed, killed or 
exiled.” 

The contrast between these two examples reflects the political setting 
of West Africa, where enslaved Muslims in Jamaica and mainland North 
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America came from the interior of the Gold Coast and the western Sudan, 
whereas enslaved Muslims in Bahia came in the early nineteenth century 
from the central Sudan and the interior of the Bight of Benin. This distinction 
in geographical and temporal division reflects stages in the jihad movement, 
especially the shift to the central Sudan. To what extent was the conversion 
of Yoruba to Islam in Bahia related to a similar phenomenon among some 
Yoruba in West Africa? By the early nineteenth century, many Muslims were 
slaves in the Yoruba states, and in some places, such as Ibadan and Abeo- 
kuta, Islam had become a sign of servile, often foreign, origin. The Muslim 
uprising at Ilorin in 1817 appears to have accelerated this process of conver- 
sion, and on one level, the emergence of a substratum of servile Muslims in 
Yoruba society south of Iorin extended all the way to Bahia.“ While the 
links across the Atlantic appear clear, this connection is not well understood. 

Did practices of slavery that developed in Western Africa have an influ- 
ence on the practices that evolved in some parts of the Americas? Adjust- 
ments and perceptions are difficult to document. What were the expectations 
of Muslims about possible manumission or ransoming, and how did this 
relate to expectations over the right to work on one’s own account as a slave 
and otherwise engage in trading/craft activities. Certainly teaching, reli- 
gious and other community services were not rewarded by slave owners, 
but some Muslim leaders found ways of securing time for these activities, 
either by establishing extreme autonomy, as in the Sea Islands, or by tak- 
ing advantage of the great number of public holidays in Bahia. What was 
the role of the Qadirriya brotherhood, whose presence is reflected in the 
names of some Muslims (e.g., Kadri). Similarly, the extent to which enslaved 
Muslims, especially males, were able to emancipate themselves under slav- 
ery may reflect differences that affected attitudes. Accommodation and re- 
sistance were complex; the code of slavery could be interpreted differently, 
depending upon expectations. Appointments to skilled and professional po- 
sitions were subject to the needs and whims of masters, but experience and 
stereotypes that related to Islam mattered in some cases. 

The predominance of males among enslaved Muslims should be noted. 
Gender ratios and the role of Muslim women had important implications 
for the survival of Islam under slavery. 

Muslims tended to come from the interior of Africa, whether the western 
or central Sudan, and this deported population was overwhelming male. 
The extent to which Islam survived in the Americas depended upon the 
ability of these males to acquire wives, often non-Muslim. Not enough is 
known about the ability of Muslims to preserve the institution of marriage. 
As Hilary Beckles has observed, there was a significant difference between 
the first generation of slaves arriving from Africa, which was roughly two- 
thirds male, and the generations born in the Americas when the ratio of 
males to females was closer to being the same.” It might be tempting to con- 
sider the “creole” population more female-oriented than the arriving pop- 
ulations from Africa. A consideration of the Muslim factor demonstrates 
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that in some cases the shift in gender relations between generations may 
have been slower. A gendered analysis suggests that the “stages” in changing 
attitudes may have involved both sequential and parallel developments. In 
examining the Muslim presence, for example, it is not clear what role the 
Hausa spirit possession cult of bori, which was apparently more appealing 
to female adepts than males, may have played in community interaction, 
although it is known that this cult was found in Brazil at least. 
Trans-Atlantic slavery ruptured communication and thwarted efforts to 
stay in touch. While rupture was the norm, it cannot be assumed, as many 
students of slavery seem to, that there was no communication. As the Hol- 
ocaust of World War II demonstrates, individuals were able to reestablish 
contact with relatives and friends; survivors actively asserted their ongoing 
sense of community and kinship in the face of terrible tragedy and disrup- 
tion. Despite the major differences between the Jewish Holocaust and the 
African diaspora, in both cases individuals demonstrated almost unbeliev- 
able energy in trying to reestablish links with their previous lives. Cultural 
traditions played a major role in this effort, and these traditions in the Af- 
rican diaspora were Afro-centric. The testimonies of slaves and their de- 
scendants in the Americas indicate the extent of this concern to maintain 
linkages. Individual slaves sought out new arrivals who might be from their 
“country.” Even this means of spreading news across the Atlantic has been 
usually overlooked or underestimated. Evidence of communication in both 
directions is virtually ignored. The travels of the select few who returned 
to West Africa or who went to Europe and the ubiquity of black seamen 
on the ships of the Atlantic in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
indeed earlier still, influenced slavery. These factors raise questions as to the 
role of agency in the consolidation of ethnic identities across the Atlantic, 
as Yoruba, Fon, Igbo and others. These strong incentives to learn about 
the homeland, and particularly in contexts where efforts to contact relatives 
were fundamental to emotions, ideological, sociological and religious con- 
structs had a strong influence on the development of slave society. We expect 
to find examples of contact being achieved, even though most slaves prob- 
ably never heard anything about their home countries after boarding ship. 
In looking for connections, I am suggesting that there were institutional 
mechanisms that existed for the transfer of messages and information; this 
is not to say that there was not also haphazard and coincidental contact, 
but even then the context was an institutionalized setting. My focus here 
on the institutions associated with Islam as practiced in Western Africa 
and transferred to the Americas under slavery suggests that the West Af- 
rican background helps to explain the modifications and adaptations of 
Islamic practice which inevitably occurred in the Americas. The changes 
were not part of a process of “creolization” or adaptation that stripped 
away those institutions and practices of Islam that were known to Muslims. 
Muslims adjusted in a form suitable to the situation, not as a “resistant re- 
sponse” as Karen Fog Olwig has argued, but in the case of Muslims, the 
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response safeguarded the identities of Believers as Muslims. Perhaps a “re- 
sistant response” was a major determinant of culture change that can be 
called creolization, but not for Muslims.”© 

The transfer of Islamic institutions, reflected in the Imamship and 
Qur’anic schools, for example, helped Muslims maintain a “world apart” 
from “creole” America. Biographical accounts allow glimpses into what 
may well have been a more dynamic world of interaction across the At- 
lantic and within the Americas than has been commonly recognized. The 
tentative lines of enquiry being proposed here challenge the views of those 
scholars who only find in Africa a vague and generalized influence on the 
development of “creole” cultures because of the lack of sustained institu- 
tional links. The possibility that a Muslim diaspora overlapped with other 
diasporas that were ethnically shaped in the Atlantic world has theoretical 
and methodological implications, fleshing out Lewis’s conception of “over- 
lapping diasporas” and establishing another network of relationships along- 
side the “Atlantic creoles” of Berlin.” The diaspora can tell us a lot about 
African history; the peopling of the Americas has significance in the study 
of Africa precisely because the impact of slavery as a process had a pro- 
found impact and has left a devastating legacy. 
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oder Machtkampf?” for the text of this account. I wish to thank Yacine Daddi 
Addoun for his translation of the Arabic text. 
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12 Scarification and the loss of 
history in the African diaspora 


The history of the African diaspora can be activated by exploring trans- 
Atlantic modes of memorializing that have occurred through ritual, ico- 
nography, popular narratives and spatial practices.! It is more difficult to 
understand the ways of forgetting when particular modes are no longer 
functional. The meaning of facial and body scarification is a case in point. 
Cultural and spiritual identities have been variously perceived as ethnic, 
creole, hybrid and syncretic, but they were ultimately the result of indi- 
vidual actions and reactions. The demise of scarification practices under 
slavery was one feature of this transformation. While some modes of me- 
morializing have been dynamic archives of the past, rooted in Africa and 
the Middle Passage, scarification was not one of these. The transforma- 
tion that occurred resulted in the discontinuance of the practice. What has 
been remembered, and indeed what has been repressed or otherwise for- 
gotten, related to critical historical events and transformations associated 
with slavery on both sides of the Atlantic. The interrelationships across 
the Atlantic involved an interface between and among cultures, balancing 
power relationships, in which facial scarification had no role, other than 
as a symbol of an African past that no longer had relevance. The interac- 
tion that necessarily prevailed, and indeed the intercourse that produced 
the generations that followed into the legacy of slavery, left no room for 
memorialization through body mutilation, which became the preserve of 
the slave masters, who crudely inflicted brands on their human property, 
where previously ritual scarification had prevailed. The various manifesta- 
tions of ethnicity and culture can be examined with a view to disassembling 
meaning and context, unfolding opaque as well as transparent dimensions 
of embedded and embodied memories, gaining access to forbidden pasts, 
and thereby helping perhaps to understand more fully the present. In doing 
so, a careful examination of scarification can unlock hidden meanings of 
history. 

The transformations that occurred in conceptions of identity and com- 
munity can be symbolically and ritualistically disassembled through an 
examination of lost and hidden meanings associated with the practice of fa- 
cial and body scarification, prevalent in many parts of Africa, but virtually 
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absent among the creole populations of enslaved America. In Africa, scar- 
ification was related to social status and citizenship. Their absence in the 
generations born into slavery is a testimony of the social death imagined 
by Orlando Patterson.” Facial and body markings reflected memories that 
had to be repressed or occluded because of the violent or controversial im- 
plications of their meanings. African involvement in shaping the Americas, 
including the Caribbean, North America and Latin America, was dynamic 
and interactive, but it was also forcibly repressed. The Atlantic regions of 
Africa were part of an interacting set of transformations, as reflected in the 
extension of West African ritual systems into the syncretism of New World 
cultural and textual forms, and equally, in the changed significance of cul- 
tural practices such as facial markings from being a sign of recognition as 
insurance against enslavement, to a means of identification that could ap- 
prehend fugitives and otherwise assist in slave control. The pain inflicted 
on people, usually when they were children, to protect their identity and 
kinship was not only unnecessary in the Americas but also a positive det- 
riment under the conditions of slavery where anonymity, not recognition, 
mattered. 

The ethnic lens discloses “hidden” historical references in scarification 
that complicate the local and regional encounters of the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade. Just as religious practices and artifacts were used to shape chang- 
ing political and economic relationships into fetishistic forms of power and 
value under slavery, the vestiges of freedom reflected in body markings were 
things to dismiss and to de-reify. Ritual associations and other practices 
effectively safeguarded restricted, secret histories that were activated in var- 
ious social and sacred domains in the regional worlds of the Black Atlantic, 
but in these associations, scarification had no place. Because the meanings 
attached in Africa to scarification were often intended to protect people 
from enslavement, their use was part of the forbidden past. The use and 
then discontinuance of scarification as a means of establishing status and 
identity, and indeed its violent replacement with branding as a sign of slave 
status, provides a powerful example of how ethnicity, culture and society 
were transformed by trans-Atlantic slavery. 

A fundamental characteristic of the African diaspora, by definition was 
that ethnic groups were widely dispersed, even though there were some- 
times concentrations of people because of the scale of the forced migration. 
Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua never associated with someone of a similar 
background after leaving Ouidah in 1845, the last time he saw anyone he 
knew. 

Because of the wide dispersal of Africans, ethnic groups were scattered 
in many ways resembling the contemporary world today. Such immigrant 
communities as Ethiopians, Somalis and Nigerians are national categories 
that have subsumed ethnic distinctions that are recognized in the homeland. 
There are layers of ethnicity relating to language, political entity, geogra- 
phy, occupation, towns or cities, religion, social status and so forth. 
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Despite the dispersal of populations, however, there were notable con- 
centrations of people from similar backgrounds and adjacent areas, so 
that ethnic identities coalesced. As in the case of Samuel Ajayi Crowther 
(c. 1807-1891), later to become an Anglican bishop, or with many others, 
who were taken to Sierra Leone, many Yoruba had similar experiences with 
their cousins in Brazil and Cuba. This concentration of Yoruba in Brazil, 
Cuba, Sierra Leone and Trinidad occurred because two conditions pre- 
vailed — first, the deported population came from Africa at a specific period, 
from approximately 1817 to the 1850s, in which people who can be identified 
as Yoruba were a major source of the enslaved, as associated with specific 
wars in the Yoruba region in particular. The second condition related to 
the fact that there were only two places in the Americas that were import- 
ing enslaved Africans in the period after British abolition in 1807 — Cuba 
and Brazil, both of which underwent dramatic expansion in the production 
of sugar, coffee, tobacco and cacao, using enslaved labor. There had been 
earlier, comparable, concentrations of population because of the match be- 
tween African and American conditions, as in the movement of large num- 
bers of Igbo and to a lesser extent Ibibio to Jamaica, and onward to North 
America and the Hispanic mainland. In these situations, there were suffi- 
cient numbers to redefine ethnic relationships. 

Crowther was enslaved in 1821, at the age of 14-15, in the midst of the jihad 
that incorporated large parts of Yorubaland into the Sokoto Caliphate. 
He was ethnically Yoruba, liberated in Sierra Leone, and hence did not 
reach Brazil or Cuba, as many other Yoruba did. His history personified 
the interaction among Islam, Christianity, and orisa worship. His allegiance 
to the orisa, which was part of his upbringing, was shaken through enslave- 
ment, at the hands of Muslim jihadists, while his conversion to Christianity 
led him to a position as the first African bishop in the Anglican Church. 
As John Peel has argued, the construction of Yoruba ethnicity occurred in 
the nineteenth century through the confrontation among Islam, Christian- 
ity and orisa worship, and this occurred in the cities and towns that were 
founded in the wake of the destruction of Oyo and the onslaught of the jihad 
from the north, as well as in Brazil, Cuba and Sierra Leone.* Crowther never 
made it to Cuba or Brazil, but was taken off a slave ship and sent to Sierra 
Leone, where he was among people who were referred to as Aku, which 
included Nago and Lucumi, but the term that Crowther himself adopted to 
refer to his people was “Yoruba.” The choice was a Muslim term of Song- 
hay and Hausa origin, and not an indigenous appellation, and Crowther, 
although a convert to Christianity, consciously adopted the Muslim nomen- 
clature.° The orisa of his village was obatala, although in Sierra Leone, he 
belonged to the Church Missionary Society. Throughout the Yoruba region, 
the debate was over who could be sacrificed at orisa ceremonies and funer- 
als. Ethnicity was a matter of life or death, not only enslavement, at least 
in Ife and Ondo. As Olatunji Ojo has shown, this confrontation focused in 
large measure on who was “Yoruba” and who was not, ultimately leading 
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to the challenge against the orisa to ban the sacrifice of slaves, a significant 
variation in orisa worship that has not usually been recognized in the study 
of candomblé and ocha ifa.® Peel’s insight is thereby demonstrated: the emer- 
gence of a common Yoruba ethnicity in the nineteenth century was related 
to the interplay among Christians, Muslims and followers of orisa. 

From a macro-perspective, the impact of trans-Atlantic slavery can be 
considered as a combination of interface, interaction and intercourse among 
the societies of Amerindia, Atlantic Africa and Western Europe, producing 
as a result the hybrid societies of the African diaspora. 

The interface occurred among different spheres — trans-colonial networks, 
racial categories, economic modes of production and spiritual realms. From 
a micro-perspective, the interactions, or categories of interactions, can be 
perceived through an examination of biographies, the life histories of indi- 
viduals of the Black Atlantic.’ My intention is to highlight intercourse — the 
procreation of the creole population, the shaping of the demography of the 
Black Atlantic and the impact this had on the practice of scarification. A 
consideration of scarification emphasizes that important features of African 
culture and society were lost, hence to explore only what was transformed 
and mediated misses an important component of history. In examining the 
practice of scarification, I will refer to biographical accounts as a way of 
emphasizing agency and issues of identity in trans-Atlantic perspective. A 
selection of profiles used in this study is attached as an appendix. The life 
stories of individuals reveal layers of trans-Atlantic vibrations, but as Na- 
talie Zemon Davis reminds us, there is much room for misinterpretation 
and confusing (mis)-representation.? Nonetheless, personal profiles provide 
perspective on sociological constructions in the broad sweep of history. 

Historical circumstances conditioned how people were identified and how 
they identified themselves. Identity related to ethnicity, language, political 
allegiance, religion, urbanity, gender, age and sometimes even occupation. 
And identity related to who was enslaved and who was free. In Africa, peo- 
ple often identified with a state, and many enslaved individuals in these 
states were identified in terms of ethnicity. In Asante, for example, Akan 
slaves, that is, those who also spoke Twi as a first language, and most likely 
had been enslaved during the wars of Asante expansion and consolidation, 
were distinguished from odonko, the enslaved from the north imported by 
Muslim merchants and whose first language was not Twi. Similar ethnic 
distinctions were recognized in Oyo, at least in the early nineteenth century. 
Many were identified as northerners, Gambari, who were Muslims, and 
while of various ethnic backgrounds, their status in Oyo was recognized 
in relationship to their religion. As a result of the jihad that established the 
Sokoto Caliphate in 1804-1808, there was an influx of enslaved Muslim into 
Oyo who were largely deployed in the military. This concentration of the en- 
slaved ultimately led to the uprising at Horin in 1817 and the recognition of 
Ilorin as an emirate within the Sokoto Caliphate in c. 1823. In the different 
emirates of the Sokoto Caliphate, slave status was closely associated with 
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ethnicity. In Kano, for example, many were identified as Ningi or Gwari or 
they came from Adamawa, which subsumed numerous ethnic labels. These 
were distinctions based on whether someone was enslaved or free, in which 
ethnic identification was usually referred to in Hausa as “origins” (asali). 
How to uncover these mechanisms of identification and cultural expression 
is a problem because of their discontinuance in the creole generations. The 
images that we have of Africans in diaspora emphasize the importance of 
scarification, which is an iconography of the “hidden” past.!° 

The characteristics of ethnicity as conceived of and applied to Africans 
were often visual, distinctions marked by scarification, tattooing, piercing 
of ears and lips, hair styles, dress, jewelry and cosmetics. My concern here 
is with scarification. As Oldendorp learned in the Caribbean in the 1760s, 


the people of all Negro nations are marked with certain cuts on the 
skin. As far as I have been able to learn from the Negroes themselves, 
these serve to distinguish one nation from another. They are, therefore, 
national or tribal marks.... There are also Negroes who have not been 
marked at all.!! 


There seems to have been a basic distinction between people from West Af- 
rica, who practiced scarification, with some qualifications, and people from 
West-central and Southeast Africa who did not, again with some qualifi- 
cations. In West Africa, for example, the Fulbe sometimes did not practice 
scarification, although virtually all of the settled populations among whom 
they lived and where they pastured their cattle and other livestock did. Sim- 
ilarly, there are reports that Yoruba subgroups did not use markings, as for 
example reported by Osifekunde that the Itsekiri had “no tattooing.”!* Peo- 
ple sometimes had no marks because of poverty and the inability to pay for 
the operation and associated rituals. In West-central Africa, women dotted 
their bodies with pinprick scars that were raised off the skin, designed in 
aesthetic fashion.!? The images of the men identified with the names Ben- 
guela, Angola, Quiloa and Congo have no facial markings, and the women 
identified as Monjolo and Rebolla are wearing earrings but have no scari- 
fications on their faces. The man from Cabinda, to the north of the Congo 
River, does have facial markings, however. 

As the French ethnographer, Marie Armand Pascal d’Avezac-Macaya of 
the Société Ethnologique in Paris noted in 1841, “scarification is a kind of 
insignia, a national badge, uniform for all individuals of the same group 
and different from one people to another so as to give each one a distinctive 
characteristic.”!* D’Avezac was basing his information on what he learned 
from a man from Ijebu, Osifekunde, whom he met and interviewed at length 
in Paris in 1839. According to Osifekunde, the scarification “consists of a 
certain number of more or less deep incisions in a distinct order and in defi- 
nite locations.”!> D’Avezac observed that it was “recognized” that scarifi- 
cation was “a national badge,” not that this was his interpretation of what 
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he was being told. The operation was done in a variety of ways, with ashes, 
gunpowder, pepper mixed with palm oil, and other substances rubbed into 
the wound. According to Osifekunde’s description, based on his knowledge 
dating to the first decade of the nineteenth century and before, 


At the age of six or seven, the Ijebu undergo a double operation of scar- 
ification and circumcision. The first, called ella [Yoruba: ila] is common 
to both sexes. The second, oufon, is only practiced on men with no anal- 
ogous operation for women. Both are done for a fee by an artist of a 
special professional group, called alakila. He uses an instrument with a 
short, wide, double-edged blade kept very sharp and shaped very much 
like an eraser knife. The blade is seated in a delicate, rounded wooden 
handle, which the artist holds in his right hand between the thumb and 
the middle finger, much as we hold a pen.!6 


Osefikunde had been born in c. 1798, perhaps several years earlier, in 
Makun, near Epe, in the kingdom of Ijebu. He was kidnapped on the la- 
goon of the western Niger delta in c. 1815 when he was about 20 and taken 
to Brazil, where he lived for about 20 years and was known as Joaquim. 
Purchased by a Frenchman in Rio de Janeiro, he was taken to Paris in 1836 
or 1837, where d’Avezac met him, now being called Joseph. Osefikunde’s 
description of some 25 different scarification patterns and their ethnic iden- 
tification is one of the earliest and most complete accounts for the interior 
of the Bight of Benin. Although filtered through the eyes of d’Avezac, the 
description has the advantage that d’Avezac was attempting to apply the 
scientific methodology of ethnography in conducting his interviews and in 
compiling a Yoruba grammar and dictionary. He later verified his under- 
standing of what he had been told. As d’Avezac stated, “These elements 
were gathered almost exclusively during the second quarter of 1839. They 
were then reviewed and checked in September of that year. The linguistic 
section was once again reviewed and developed in August and September 
of 1840.”!’ The results were published in 1841. According to d’Avezac, Osife- 
kunde described “the characteristic marks among the various African peo- 
ples he knew, either from having visited their countries or from having seen 
them in his own country or in the market at Lagos.” 

The use of scarification as markers of social identity varied, but in most 
cases, it seems, scarification was a sign of free status, and sometimes elite sta- 
tus. According to what Oldendorp learned, “besides the national markings, 
there are also markings that indicate social status, and indeed sometimes 
even family markings, insofar as here and there one family tends to mark its 
children differently from another.”!* The rituals associated with scarifica- 
tion related to belonging, which ceased to be important in the diaspora, es- 
pecially to the generations born in the Americas. According to Oldendorp, 
“By this means, the nobility distinguish themselves from the common folk by 
markings which are both more artistic and more numerous.”!? Scarification 
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as ritual featured the African past, but it would be suppressed and forgot- 
ten, in favor of branding and the other marks of slavery deriving from pun- 
ishment and neglect. Ritual scarification had meaning in local contexts in 
Africa, and particularly in West Africa, that was no longer functional in the 
Americas. The use of scarification raises issues of identification, and hence 
identity, as do the use of tattoos, hairstyles, piercing and clothing. 

There is considerable information available on scarification in the inte- 
rior of the Bights of Benin and Biafra,” including the coastal zone itself. 
Rugendas provides a drawing of a “Mina” woman, almost certainly Gbe, 
perhaps Allada or Mahi. Noticeable are the complex of facial scars, three on 
the forehead between the eyes, long marks radiating out from the corners of 
the mouth, with three horizontal marks under each eye, and most spectac- 
ular, perhaps, the beautiful designs below the breasts, with small markings 
between the breasts and a series of five slashes on the upper arm. According 
to Osifekunde, 


Benin (along with “Eonre”) has four to eight vertical nicks in the middle 
of the forehead, plus a long stroke from the hollow of the stomach to the 
lower abdomen. Urhobo, a tributary of Benin, and Ijo, which seems to 
be nothing but an independent section of this same people, make three 
cuts from the corner of the eye, spreading out across the temple.... Re- 
turning to the west, there is the great nation of the Adja, whose marks 
consist of three small vertical incisions, one on each cheekbone and one 
in the middle of the forehead. Such are the various national marks in 
and around Ijebu. 


In many places, children received the scarification, often when quite young, 
but among the Igbo, the operation was usually performed on teenage boys, 
not girls. Who had facial markings and who did not was significant. Gusta- 
vus Vassa, the “African” (c. 1742-1797), was too young to receive the marks 
when he was kidnapped. Nonetheless, he described the scarification known 
as ichi?! According to Vassa, the men on the governing council (ama ala), 
including his father, had the ichi marking: 


This mark is conferred on the person entitled to it, by cutting the skin 
across at the top of the forehead, and drawing it down to the eye-brows; 
and, while it is in this situation, applying a warm hand, and rubbing it 
until it shrinks up into a thick weal across the lower part of the forehead. 
Most of the judges and senators were thus marked; my father had long 
borne it: I had seen it conferred on one of my brothers, and I was also 
destined to receive it by my parents.?? 


As a member of the ama ala, his father arranged for Equiano’s brother to re- 
ceive the ichi mark, and clearly Vassa himself was under the impression that 
he would have received it, too, at the age of 13 or 14. The slave captain Hugh 
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Crow later described the practice, noting that merchants did not like to buy 
the enslaved who had the marks because of their status and the difficulty of 
making such individuals, always men, tractable. According to Crow, 


The Breeches [embreche, i.e., elders and members of the ama ala] in- 
formed us that, in their country, every seventh child of their class when 
about six or seven years of age undergoes the operation, to distinguish 
his rank, of having the skin of the forehead brought down from the hair 
so as to form a ridge or line from temple to temple. This disfigurement 
gives them a very disagreeable appearance, and the custom is chiefly 
confined to sons of great men and our author never saw one female so 
marked.” 


Vassa’s autobiography is one of the most complete narratives that we have, 
and hence is very rich in uncovering the past, and the fact that he did not 
have the ichi mark is significant in his understanding his background.”* 
His narrative memorializes the African background of the Black Atlantic, 
despite efforts in his day and more recently to suggest that he was not born 
in Africa, which would thereby “creolize” him, denying him an African 
birth. In 1792, three years after he published his Interesting Narrative, he 
had to face charges that he was born in St. Croix, in the Danish West 
Indies. More recently, Vincent Carretta has unearthed documents pur- 
porting to show that he was born in South Carolina. If he had left Africa 
after receiving the ichi scarification, there would be no question about his 
place of birth, which is perhaps a reason that as an 11-year-old boy, it was 
easier to sell him. His description of the scarification, nonetheless, is one 
detail of his memory that helps to substantiate his own claim of where he 
was born. 

Yoruba markings (abaja) were specifically associated with place of resi- 
dence and political allegiance and therefore established “subcultural” iden- 
tity. This correspondence is apparent in the sketches of Samuel Johnson 
from the 1890s, which was based on personal observation and experience 
extending back several decades. Johnson’s drawings show scarification pat- 
terns for Owu, Egba, Ife, Ijebu, Ijesha, Efon, Ondo, Igbomina and Yagba.” 
Johnson shows Oyo scarification in sets of three and four, as well as var- 
iations, and specific patterns known as pele, ture, keke or combo, with or 
without ibamu. Osifekunde told d’Avezac “the badge of the great Oyo na- 
tion is four horizontal cuts on either side of the mouth [while] Igbomina 
(or ‘Kakanda’), which is a dependency of Oyo, has the same marks, but 
deeper and prolonged to the ear.” Castelnau drew the markings of Joaquim 
Nago, whose Yoruba name was “Aboumassou.” The reference to the man 
as “Nago” establishes his Yoruba identity, “Nago” being the word used in 
Brazil for Yoruba. He was a Muslim, as can be recognized from his Yoruba 
name, and from his markings, he was from Oyo, with markings that are 
similar to the ones recorded by Johnson as variations of markings in sets 
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of four. According to what Osifekunde, the “national scarification” of the 
Ijebu was 


made up of six vertical lines beginning from the lower stomach and 
coming up to the breast, where the two middle lines stop, while the oth- 
ers spread out symmetrically and turn under the armpits. Idoko, a trib- 
utary of Ijebu, has a double row of small oblique nicks made around the 
neck, those of each row being parallel with one another, but inclined in 
the opposite directions in alternate rows. “Eggwa,” another tributary of 
Ijebu, is distinguished by five or six long vertical incisions on each cheek 
from the temple to the lower jaw.”° 


There are other examples of scarification on people from the interior of the 
Bight of Benin in Brazil, specifically in the drawings by Rugendas from the 
early 1820s and Castelnau from 1849. As Castelnau observed, 


Les Nagos, nom sous lequel on réunit une foule de tribus qui semblent 
liées par une sorte de pacte fédéral. Ces nègres forment probablement les 
neuf dixiémes des esclaves de Bahia, et se reconnaissent a trois profonds 
sillons transversaux tatoués sur chaque joue; ils habitent toute la région 
qui s’étend entre le Dahomey et l’embouchure de Quarah [Niger]. 


While not visible in his portraits, Samuel Ajayi Crowther had facial mark- 
ings of Osogun Yoruba. Facial markings were used to identify Yoruba 
participants in the 1835 Malés uprising in Bahia, as recorded in police doc- 
uments.” In 1859, an unnamed convert brought an enslaved boy named 
Ope to the Hinderers, and facial markings were used to try to locate his 
mother. An enslaved woman searching for her children looked at him, and 
“she thought by the marks on his face that she knew something of him [and] 
she called him by a certain name,” but unfortunately the little boy did not 
respond.” 

An important sign of identity that linked individuals to specific Yoruba 
ethnic groups was abaja or facial scarifications. When still a child, these 
marks were inscribed on the body, particularly the face, with very sharp 
metal instruments manipulated by specialists, usually a devotee of Ògún.?? 
Among the Ijebu the operation was conducted when children reached the 
age of six or seven and was performed by a priest known as the alakila, 
meaning the master of scarification. The imprint of the abaja represented an 
essential stage in the process of the child’s socialization in the family and his 
or her further integration within a particular ethnic group. The mark had 
so much importance as a sign of belonging to a group, that, according the 
1820s testimony of Richard Lander, when someone was expelled from the 
group — he was probably referring to the Oyo — for a serious crime, the abaja 
was mutilated using the same method employed to create it. Whoever was 
thus punished would become a renegade in his or her own group.*! 
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The descriptions of the abaja of those Yoruba arrested in Bahia in 1835 
establish the immediacy of scarification as an expression of identity. Police 
records and advertisements of fugitive slaves included descriptions of scar- 
ification, or at least its presence. While most references are only to “marks 
of his or her nation,” or “marks of his or her homeland on the face,” the free 
woman Agostinha who was accused of conspiracy in 1835 was described 
as having “many long marks” on her face. Another defendant, Tereza, had 
“many marks from her homeland and some on the forehead,” suggesting 
that the “many” were on her body. Jorge da Cruz Barbosa had “three marks 
from his homeland on each side of his face,” and Licutan, probably from Oyo 
as well, and reputedly one of the leaders, had “perpendicular marks, others 
horizontal on his face.” Apparently also from Oyo, a young woman by name 
Raquel was advertised in 1859 as a fugitive, and described as having “five 
marks on each side of the face, and one across it.” These marks resemble 
the keke or gombo with the ibamu line. Not all “Nagos” had alaba, several 
described as having none in the documents. In 1847, it was advertised that 
Vitoria was “a Nago but has no signs on his face, only a few scratches on the 
belly.” As this announcement demonstrates, it was widely recognized that 
Yoruba usually had body markings, especially on the face, but the fact was 
that there were Yoruba who had no such scarification. In stating this feature 
of “identity,” the testimony conveys a hidden meaning that knowledgeable 
slave owners knew the ways of identifying who was Nago and who was not. 

Nagos usually had facial marks, and thus he wished to emphasize that 
this one did not carry them. Slave owners could decipher the cultural code 
inscribed in the facial markings. The distinctions could be subtle, as in the 
noter On the fugitive, 20-year-old Luiza, who was “a Nago with signs of the 
Jeje.”” 

Except for some Fulani, virtually everyone in the central Sudan, like the 
Yoruba, had facial scarifications and sometimes other body markings as 
well, and in many places the Fulani, or Fulbe, also had marks.” According 
to Dixon Denham, “the Scarin, or tattoos, ...are common to all Negro na- 
tions in these latitudes, and by which their country is instantly known.”*4 
Ali Eisami, who was enslaved in Borno during the jihad and was sold south 
to the capital of Oyo in about 1812-1813, recorded the importance of facial 
markings as a sign of recognition, and he could have added a sign of free- 
born status. He noted, 


the Yoruba who bought me was a son of the Katunga king; he liked me, 
and called me to sit down before him, and, on seeing my tattoo-marks, 
he said to me, ‘Were you the son of a king in your country?’ 


Ali was in fact the son of a Muslim cleric, and was well educated for a young 
man, who at the time of his purchase was probably about 20. He subse- 
quently was sold to the coast to avoid his participation in the Muslim upris- 
ing in Oyo in 1817. 
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There is considerable information on facial and body markings for the 
central Sudan, including the Sokoto Caliphate and Borno.*© In 1849, the 
French consul to Brazil, Francis de Castelnau, interviewed a number of 
Muslims and then made illustrations of the markings on these individu- 
als.3’ There is Mohamah, renamed Manuel, from Kano, whose mother was 
from “Asben,” the Hausa name for Agades and the Air Massif. His com- 
bination of markings included three sets of three marks on his temple, as 
well as markings radiating outward from his mouth. Almost certainly, he 
was associated with the Agalawa, who were a confederation of merchants 
who traced their origins to the desert edge, in fact being liberated or their 
descendants who had had Tuareg owners. This information is not contained 
in the written text about Mohamah, but rather this “hidden history” is ap- 
parent in the markings.** Or there is Braz, whose extensive markings, at 
least 50 horizontal scars on his forehead, another 15 long marks on each 
cheek and numerous slashes under his chin. These were the marks of the 
Jaba in Zaria Emirate. There is also an image of a man from Shira, one of 
the eastern Hausa towns on the marches between the Sokoto Caliphate and 
Borno, which was reduced in size by the jihad, with areas such as Shira heav- 
ily contested. The pattern of markings is a series of 20 or more horizontal 
markings broken by slightly curving scars from the mouth to the ear. 

The marks of Borno were also distinct, as Dixon Denham learned during 
his travels in 1823-1825: 


The Bornouese have twenty cuts or lines on each side of the face, which 
are drawn from the corners of the mouth, towards the angles of the 
lower jaw and the cheekbone; and it is quite distressing to witness the 
torture the poor little children undergo who are thus marked, enduring, 
not only the heat, but the attacks of millions of flies. They have also one 
cut on the forehead in the centre, six on each arm, six on each leg and 
thigh, four on each breast and nine on each side just above the hips.*? 


It should be noted that barbers usually performed the operation, and that 
this was done on “little children.” Castelnau includes a depiction of a man 
from the province of Muniyo, showing facial markings that are numerous 
from temple down to the chin, as with other markings from Borno. The rec- 
ognition of such markings was clear. The province of Muniyo was noted as 
a source of various types of salt, and while there were enslaved in the region 
who worked in the salt pans, much of the work was done by free people, 
with markings such as the ones depicted by Castelnau.*° Castelnau also has 
a man from Lafia Beriberi, an important town near the Jos Plateau south 
of Zaria and Bauchi. Lafia Beriberi was located close to the salt springs 
of the Benue River valley, and was heavily involved in trade between the 
central parts of the Sokoto Caliphate and the Niger-Benue river system. 
The facial markings are similar to those of Borno — long and numerous 
marks from forehead to chin. Indeed, the name of the town indicates that 
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its settlers came from Borno, “Beriberi” being the Hausa term for people 
from Borno.*! Castelnau also includes drawings of a man from Adamawa, 
the large emirate in the southeast of the Sokoto Caliphate, which was heav- 
ily raided for slaves. The man has marks above his eyes and on his cheeks, 
and has so far not otherwise been identified. His name, So Allah, was a 
slave name, given by Muslims to newly acquired the enslaved from “pagan” 
areas. 

As these examples demonstrate, there was a map of identifying markings 
in the interior of the Bight of Benin that many people could read. Invariably, 
the purpose of identification related to status, relating to freeborn status 
and citizenship but as the case of the man from Adamawa demonstrates, 
such markings did not prevent enslavement. The markings were important 
in relation to ransoming because it was relatively easy to locate people who 
had been enslaved if they were being held for ransom. According to Osife- 
kunde, “The warlike Fulbe people have adopted...incisions, but with them 
they are only fine light strokes. Their skin color is not black but a reddish 
brown comparable to our mahogany furniture.” On the other hand, 


The Nupe, who live beyond Oyo, wear a double diagonal cut from the 
ear to the mouth, crossed by vertical incisions from the nose to the ear. 
The Hausa, still farther away than Nupe, wear five or six horizontal cuts 
in front of each ear, each one successively longer until the last bends 
around to reach the corner of the mouth. 


The significance of this information, more than as an accurate indicator of 
ethnicity, is that Osifekunde had a comprehension of geography, ethnicity 
and scarification as a mechanism of identification. 

Scarification was often related to free status, associated with security 
through identification, in case of enslavement and the need to ransom, and 
also connected with recognition and hence protection in long-distance 
trade, in which merchants often dealt with other merchants of known and 
easily perceived backgrounds. Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua (c. 1820, and 
still alive, in England, in 1857) was enslaved twice, the first time in northern 
Asante, but fortunately redeemed by his brother. The significance is in the 
way the ransom was arranged. The brother had to work through a broker 
because of the similar facial markings had been established between the 
brothers, the price of redemption would have been hirer. Baquaqua and his 
brother had the facial markings relating to the Katsina background of his 
mother as Hausa. 

The facial markings allowed confirmation of identity in the quest to re- 
deem captives, raising the price of ransom when it was clear that families 
might be able to pay. 

In his second enslavement in 1845, Baquaqua was not so fortunate, 
finding himself moved rapidly to the coast and sold to a Portuguese ship 
through the notorious firm of Francisco Felix de Souza. Baquaqua was a 
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Muslim and “Hausa” who arrived in Brazil ten years after the Malés upris- 
ing in Bahia, in which Muslims, especially Hausa and Yoruba, had plotted 
to occupy Salvador. Enslaved in Brazil for only two years, he was able to 
jump ship in New York City (where his master took him with a consignment 
of coffee in June 1847), and he gained his freedom with the aid of the New 
York Vigilance Society. He provides a view of slave life at sea that supple- 
ments that of Vassa. The account of his Brazilian experiences, his life in 
urban settings and his residence in Haiti reveal the complex movement of 
individuals through slavery. He was a Muslim who became a Baptist. He 
did not marry, but was involved with the daughter of a white abolitionist in 
upstate New York, before he fled to Canada. Again the case establishes the 
significance of narrative; we have a detailed biography, and we know what 
he looked like — there is a lot of information on his life —impressed through 
scarification.*” 

Scarification was not the only signifier of identity. Hairstyles were also 
widely used. 

According to Osifekunde, “The people of Kuramo have no scars, but they 
are recognized from their shaved heads, at the top of which they leave a tuft 
of hair.”® Although he did not like the style of hair that he described, Dixon 
Denham made it clear that styling hair was a common practice in Borno in 
1825, and enabled people to identify each other: 


Their manner of dressing the hair is also less becoming than that of any 
other Negro nation I have seen: it is brought over the top of the head in 
three thick rolls; one large, one in the centre, and two smaller on each 
side, just over the ears, joining in front on the forehead in a point, and 
plastered thickly with indigo and bees’ wax. Behind the point is wiry, 
very finely plaited, and turned up like a drake’s tail.“ 


While he was in Ouidah, Baquaqua, who was soon to board a slave ship for 
Brazil, met a man he had known in his hometown of Djougou but who had 
disappeared into slavery two years previously. According to Baquaqua, 


He inquired after his friends at Zoogoo, asked me if I had lately come 
from there, looked at my head and observed that I had the same shave 
that I had when we were in Zoogoo together; I told him that I had. It 
may be as well to remark in this place, that in Africa, the nations of 
the different parts of the country have their different modes of shaving 
the head and are known from that mark to what part of the country 
they belong. In Zoogoo, the hair is shaven off each side of the head, 
and on the top of the head from the forehead to the back part, it is left 
to grow in three round spots, which is allowed to grow quite long; the 
spaces between being shaven very close; there is no difficulty to a per- 
son acquainted with the different shaves, to know what part any man 
belongs to.4° 
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Distinctive haircuts related to social status, rather than different ethnic or- 
igins. Palace slaves in Borgu, and in some places slaves in general, had a 
distinctive haircut, with one half of the head shaved.*° The extensive varia- 
tion in hairstyles, as noted by Rugendas, suggests that there were cosmetic 
as well as cultural components to image. It is difficult to know what was a 
transferral from Africa and what was developed as a style locally. However, 
the use of scarification in the form of dots on the bodies of women from 
West-central Africa, as well as the use of tattoos, suggests a link. The vari- 
ations in styles are evident in the drawings of Rugendas, Debret and others. 
As with facial scarification and body markings, the images of hairstyles are 
from the laboratory of Brazil, but the information is derived from Africa. 
The illustrations show elaborate designs in the barbering patterns, and tufts 
of hair in different styles, and many individuals have dyed tattooing on their 
faces and upper torsos. Unlike scarification, these features of the African 
past were more easily carried into diaspora, as the illustrations demonstrate. 

The contrast between the generations born in Africa and the Americas is 
particularly apparent in the demise of scarification, and other visual means 
of identification, under slavery. In a sense, being “creole” meant not having 
the scarifications of Africa. This is one of the meanings of the concept of 
creole that has not been adequately explored. To be American born meant 
no scarification, and this applied to people in the Americas and by extension 
in some cases to those born in the ports on the African coast, whether upper 
Guinea or Angola, and indeed in the interior of Angola and Mozambique. 
Creole, mulatto, pardo, and ladino are all terms that designate individuals 
of mixed racial ancestry which have to be placed in time and place, to show 
how these concepts changed over time, and when the terms were introduced, 
and in what context. In short, this feature of the broader Atlantic world was 
common — the mixing of the races as racialization was imposed. But this 
was a broader Atlantic phenomenon, as Ira Berlin has noted with respect 
to “Atlantic creole.” There were mixed, hybrid, complex communities of 
people all along the African coast, who had traveled the Atlantic world, in- 
cluding Saro and Aguda in the Bight of Benin and the merchant communi- 
ties in the towns of Fante coast. By contrast in the Bight of Biafra, there was 
a policy of killing the offspring of European fathers, and yet the merchant 
elite acquired English as the language of trade and diplomacy, and the chil- 
dren of the elite even studied in Britain.*® 

The issue was one of social and sexual intercourse — how the generations 
born in the Americas were conceived, and by whom. The women who gave 
birth were mostly Amerindian and African, there being relatively few fe- 
males from Europe, and even then they may well have been of racially mixed 
background, that is already creole. Fathers may well have been Spanish or 
whatever, either European or African, but children were mixed. In situa- 
tions of ethnic concentration, as in the Yoruba case, the offspring were of- 
ten children of relationships that in Africa would have been considered to 
have been mixed — between Oyo and Egba or Ijebu and Owu, or any other 
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combination of Yoruba, and in the absence of potential Yoruba partners, 
then “Mina” or Gbe, and in their absence, anyone. The absence of inter- 
course resulted in the collapse of ethnic categories and their submerging 
within others. In fact, as I have argued elsewhere, the number of African 
ethnicities can be deceptive in its complexity and its simplicity. In contrast 
to the stereotype of innumerable tribes or ethnicities — according to Sidney 
Mintz and Richard Price, approaching a crowd in conceptualization — the 
basic divisions among enslaved Africans were relatively few, and compara- 
ble in range to ethnicities among Europeans moving to the Americas.” The 
major ethnic distinctions among Africans were characteristic of all parts of 
the Americas, as well as Atlantic Africa. There was a distinction between 
Muslims and non-Muslims; between Bantu-speaking people of West-central 
Africa (Angola and Kongo) and the peoples of West Africa — Igbo, Yoruba, 
“Mina,” Akan and peoples of the upper Guinea coast. 

There were subdivisions within these categories, but nonetheless this is a 
useful distinction to be remembered. The people of upper Guinea, such as 
Bran, Biafara, and various groups in Sierra Leone, stand out as a category. 

Despite the difficulty of recovering the voices of women, they are not en- 
tirely silent. One has to look carefully to find their stories, which are crucial, 
because women give birth, raised children, and thereby assumed the princi- 
pal responsibility for acculturation and identity. In the cases that I am using, 
we have information on wives, mothers and girl friends. We know Sabastian 
Bran’s enslaved wife worked in the kitchen of Iglesia Santo Domingo, while 
Baquaqua, whose experiences with a white girl friend in upstate New York, 
taught him that it was safest to remain out of sight, and hence he moved to 
Canada in 1854. Vassa was committed to interracial marriage, and his wife, 
Susannah Cullen, was from Cambridgeshire, and part of the radical Lon- 
don working class. Kaba’s wife was with him from at least 1813 until after 
1834, and possibly until his death in 1845, and while little is known about 
her, she clearly had a strong character. Crowther’s account is particularly 
rich because it includes the stories of what happened to his mother and sis- 
ter, and describes their reunion, yet another of the relatively few accounts 
of women and their experiences. His conversion to Christianity has further 
significance in illuminating the emergence of Yoruba ethnicity. Catherine 
and the fictitious Juana Pereira speak for themselves, or rather through male 
filters. 

Curto’s study of Nbena, and her ordeal, enslaved in Benguela and nar- 
rowly avoiding being sent to Brazil in 1817-1820, could easily be added to 
the portfolio of enslavement.’ The various individuals whose biographies 
are summarized here demonstrate the differing circumstances of enslave- 
ment, and whether or not coincidental, reveal a pattern. The length of en- 
slavement in Africa was brief, even if allowance is made for the time taken 
to move enslaved individuals to the coast. Baquaqua, enslaved twice, and 
redeemed the first, time, was taken rapidly south to Ouidah, and shipped 
out, probably through Grand Popo. Vassa traveled to the coast in a couple 
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of months, exchanging owners several times; Catherine was seized on the 
beach; Crowther was taken in a raid on his home town, and immediately 
sent to Lagos for sale, but his ship was intercepted and taken to Sierra Le- 
one. Kaba, too, was marched seven days to the sea, probably in Sierra Leone. 

The intermixture of populations stands out in Hispanic America, where 
the black population was always predominantly creole, as opposed to Af- 
rican born, and moreover the population was overwhelming mixed — Eu- 
ropean, Indian, inter-African. It was a creole society by 1640. The arrival 
of Africans in Cuba and Puerto Rico in the nineteenth century altered this 
pattern, but only for these islands. Elsewhere, the creole population not only 
had an African background, but creoles were the upholders of empire; they 
were the parda militia by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.*! When 
the British attempted to invade Nicaragua in 1780 to restore the Inca and 
Aztec, it was the mulatto population, as well as the Spanish, that resisted, 
and the only allies that the British had were the Miskitu, who themselves 
were a mixed population.” 

But what made someone creole was not just a question of hybridity. Was 
Baquaqua “creole” before leaving Africa because he certainly was “hy- 
brid”? His father was from Nikki, his mother from Katsina. His father 
claimed shurfa origins; his mother was possibly Wangarawa in origin al- 
though Hausa in identity. Even if his father was not Moroccan in origin, he 
still identified as Dendi, as his association with Nikki, the principal town 
and capital of Borgu, makes clear. In Djougou, his family lived in a society 
that was multicultural — a Djerma aristocracy, Pila Pila was the local popu- 
lation, Dendi were the resident businessmen and clerics, and Hausa were the 
principal itinerant merchants who ran the large caravans that crossed Borgu 
between the Sokoto Caliphate and Asante. The distinction between being 
born in Africa, and coming from a cosmopolitan diaspora background of 
the commercial elite of Muslim West Africa and those born in the Americas 
and thereby referred to as “creole” included the fact that he had facial mark- 
ings, whereas those born in the Americas did not. 

Catherine Mulgrave Zimmerman surely has to be recognized as creole, 
with a mixed Kimbundu and Portuguese background. Catherine’s case em- 
phasizes the spatial, indeed, global nature of relationships. Despite being 
kidnapped at Luanda in 1833, Lady Mulgrave, the wife of the governor, 
adopted her and sent her to the Moravian Mission at Fairfield. The fact that 
she became a teacher a few years after her arrival reflected her education in 
Luanda, although in Portuguese. When she was sent to the Basel Mission 
on the Gold Coast, she naturally continued her teaching, which ultimately 
led to her marriage to Johannes Zimmermann. Initially barred from visiting 
Europe for racist reasons, the couple eventually went to Basel, Switzerland, 
where Johannes died. Catherine returned to Accra, where she died in 1891. 
She was truly an Atlantic woman, much as Vassa was as a man. 

What was Vassa, if not a black Briton, despite his Igbo identity, and 
his claims as an “African”? He could pass as “creole” because he had not 
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received the ichi scarification, but he chose to identify as an “African” 
when he wrote his autobiography. No matter where he was born, in South 
Carolina, as Vincent Carretta wants to believe, or as is still most likely, 
in Igboland, as he claimed.*4 The significance of the place of his birth 
relates to identity formation and shift, involving acculturation, response 
to colonialized slavery, and attempt to shape the destiny of enslaved Afri- 
cans.” There were great variations in the process of cultural transforma- 
tion, that is, creolization. There are chronological issues of periodizing 
the Atlantic, including what was going on all around the Atlantic rim, 
in Atlantic Africa, Europe, as well as in all parts of the Americas. The 
different colonial regimes, as Tannebaum long ago recognized, behaved 
differently, and when the analysis is extended to Atlantic Africa, then the 
institutional, religious, legal and political constraints are as bewildering 
as they are important. 

We have to look at culture as extensions of the Black Atlantic, in which 
music and the arts were associated with resistance and were factors in ar- 
rangements of accommodation. In which language was negotiated — Bra- 
zilian Portuguese as a creolized language.’ Identity was manifested in 
material culture, jewelry, dress, costume and cuisine. This is not to deny the 
Mexican and Peruvian input, or the relationship of these attributes to ur- 
banity. There was certainly a wave effect of abolition through rumor, revolt, 
amelioration of laws, such as banning drumming in Cuba. Santeria, can- 
dombleé, capoeira adjusted to such restrictions, reemerging when conditions 
permitted, and as often as not attempts at social control were centered in 
towns where it was more difficult to control population than on individual 
estates. The possibility of congregating was enhanced in towns, and hence 
many cultural and ethnic phenomena arose in urban contexts. We need to 
compare the urban experiences and influences on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A comparison of size of towns and cities, ports and towns on trade routes 
in the interior of West Africa, with the Americas demonstrates that size was 
not significantly different, at least not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This extent of urbanization suggests that issues relating to scale, 
multicultural components, multi-ethnic interactions, importance of more 
than one religion, often including Islam, and hence knowledge of other re- 
ligions and cultural habits were factors of life. Such sophistication among 
Muslims extended to an understanding of how to behave if enslaved and 
subsequently sold to Christians or other non-Muslims.’ 

Kaba writes about obligations and expectations of personal and religious 
behavior in the context of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Jamaica. In a document from 1813, he alleged that Muslims fasted during 
Ramadan, but they did so by lying to their masters, telling them that they 
were sick and could not eat.’ The overseer drove them harder, made them 
do heavier work, and Kaba claimed that the enslaved did this extra work 
with good humor, and ate more when the sun went down. They achieved 
this because they had their own provision grounds among the coffee bushes. 
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They also did not eat pork, a taboo that is one of the best ways of identifying 
Muslims among the enslaved. 

The embedded history related to events and processes in Africa, includ- 
ing political and economic factors that were reinforced in the cultural and 
spiritual realms. For example, the active and aggressive involvement of Da- 
homey in the slave trade was associated with human sacrifice as well as ama- 
zons. This was a military state, small in size, maybe a population of 200,000 
at the end of the eighteenth century, which exploited slaves, using public exe- 
cutions at ceremonies akin to carnivals as a mechanism of social control. Re- 
member that London at the same time had a black population of 40,000. The 
Muslim states in the interior, formed in jihad, are particularly noteworthy in 
terms of the scale of slave owning, and production, as demonstrated in many 
publications, not just my own understanding of the transformations in slav- 
ery, but large-scale slavery that buttressed these slave regimes and was di- 
rectly associated with the enslavement of Crowther, and perhaps Baquaqua. 
The formation of the Sokoto Caliphate, Fuuta Jalon and other jihad states 
relied on slavery as the mechanism for incorporating non-Muslims as slaves, 
and many more were so incorporated than were sent to the Americas from 
the interior of West Africa. The number of the enslaved in these states has 
been estimated in the millions in the nineteenth century; the Sokoto Cali- 
phate had an enslaved population in 1860 comparable to that of the USA and 
its enslaved population of 4 million. The several major states of the western 
Sudan, according to Martin Klein, had several million as well, so that the en- 
slaved population of the Muslim areas of West Africa was on the same scale 
as the Americas as a whole. Whatever the differences in the meaning of slav- 
ery, the demography is still startling. The scale of slavery in Africa, not just 
Muslim areas, was so great that enslaved people were familiar with slavery as 
a regime and system, although with different legal, religious and customary 
traditions, whether Muslim or not. Whether they were to be eaten, sacrificed, 
worked to death, sexually abused or even find avenues of emancipation were 
general considerations on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The importance of the urban background of many enslaved people has 
been largely overlooked. The presence of scarification in cosmopolitan 
settings suggests that facial markings were used as a method of identifica- 
tion. Scarification reflects cultural and personal interaction, despite mis- 
conceptions that the enslaved largely came from rural and isolated areas. 
This stereotype ignores an important feature dividing urban and rural in 
many parts of Africa, including the main states of West Africa, as well as 
the coast ports. An urban/rural divide in terms of the possible origins of 
the enslaved population has been overlooked, and African ports have often 
been dismissed as relatively small by comparison with the ports of Europe 
and the Americas. As we know, many enslaved in the Americas, no matter 
which colonial regime, did not work on plantations or in mines — they lived 
in towns and cities, and this urban component is vital in understanding the 
history of ethnicity and racialization of the colonial social regimes. 
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Urban location affected occupation, altered settings from rural scenes and 
affected gender relations. Many of the enslaved, particularly enslaved Mus- 
lims,” and in the nineteenth century, many of Yoruba origin, came from ur- 
ban backgrounds. In our cases, Baquaqua was associated with Djougou, his 
mother’s home of Katsina, and his father’s home of Nikki, and his uncle’s 
business in Salaga. Kaba identified with his home town, Bouka, one of many 
Saghanughu centers in the western Sudan, and he studied with his uncle, 
possibly at Boron, and was on his way to Timbuktu when seized. Crowther 
came from a small town, under Oyo, and was a witness to the rapid urbani- 
zation of Yorubaland in the nineteenth century; Catherine came from Cape 
Town, and then lived in Accra, while Joana represents an urban mulata in 
Cartago at a time when the Spanish governor was relocating mulattoes from 
rural areas into the town. Hence, many enslaved Africans lived in towns, or 
were associated with towns. As I have suggested elsewhere, approximately 
one-third of the population of the West African savanna, as well as the pop- 
ulation in the states of Oyo, Asante and Dahomey, lived in towns and cities. 
There were perhaps as many as 600 towns in West Africa in the eighteenth 
century, and probably more than 900 in the nineteenth century, suggesting 
an urban population of 3-5 million people. Archaeologists have recently 
located the sites of 40,000 towns because of the remains of walls, which have 
been identified through images taken from satellites, suggesting that urban- 
ization was ancient and that the need for protective walls is equally old. 

Despite the need to recognize the great range in slavery circumstances, 
and the interplay with other servile institutions, in all parts of the Americas 
and the Caribbean, it is still possible to generalize. Africa and the Afri- 
can diaspora have to be viewed in relation to the meanings of ethnicity in 
the broader space that included Amerindia, which also should be placed in 
Black Atlantic context. Similarly, European ethnicity was an aspect of the 
colonial context of the Americas and Atlantic Africa. The interface among 
these three spheres — Africa, Amerindia and Europe — compounded issues 
of gender, procreation and the mixed generations of the “creole.” The mean- 
ings of ladino, mestizo, mulato, pardo, Negro, and indeed black, or black- 
a-moor, derived from the interactions of people in diaspora. European 
expansion and conquest was the common theme, and it was a conquest that 
was based on slavery, other forms of servility, and the imposition of caste 
systems, resulting in the submergence of ethnicity into racialized categories. 
An examination of ethnicity has to recognize complexities and pervasive- 
ness; first, in Africa and the Black Atlantic, then in the context of the Am- 
erindian landscape of the Americas, and finally in the context of racialized 
colonialism and meanings of ethnicity in Europe and its diaspora. The slav- 
ery of Africans occurred in a world that was ethnic. 

Amerindian ethnicity, by contrast with African dispersal, tended to rep- 
resent concentrated, localized populations, in the worst conditions on “In- 
dian Reservations.” But this colonial situation was a late development. In 
fact, there was much movement, and extensive enslavement. Whole areas 
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were stripped of population, not just by disease but direct enslavement, such 
as Guanacaste and southern Nicaragua, for example, where the Amerindian 
population was enslaved, sent to Peru, and replaced by African and Euro- 
pean immigration. The slave trade through New Mexico, between French 
and Spanish spheres, involving Amerindians, lasted through the eighteenth 
century. The problem is the telescoping of categories. Are populations en- 
dogamous? Does it relate to clothing, appearance, use of Spanish as a first 
language, religion? We must further note changing meanings from the eight- 
eenth to the twentieth centuries. Is ladino a modern term for mestizo and 
mulatto? The process of mestizaje involves the movement from “indigenous” 
to ladino. As conceptions of race and ethnicity have changed, there has been 
an interesting association between “indigenous” and “ethnic,” as if there 
were no transformations in the conceptions of ethnicity since the Spanish 
conquest. The stereotype thereby ossified ethnicities, rendering the concept 
essentialist. 

In considering Amerindia, it is essential to avoid a static view derived 
from a superficial understanding of the present, which only produces stereo- 
types comparable to the previously held misconceptions of African “tribal” 
identities that have little correspondence with the past. 

Stationary perceptions of Amerindian populations overlook wide move- 
ment of Amerindians in North America, before colonial conquest and after. 
And such views ignore the important role of enslavement and displacement 
in some areas, such as Nicaragua and Guanacaste in Costa Rica to the mines 
of Peru. The removal and elimination of the Amerindian population in the 
Caribbean and eastern North America still left genealogical traces. The 
examples of interaction include Miskitu, Seminole and many others, and 
account for fugitives, captives and inter-colonial wars. All of the colonies of 
the Americas, no matter which country, or mix of countries, were racialized 
regimes — despite considerable variation, in which identity for many pur- 
poses became associated with racialized categories, Whites versus others, 
and hence the question who is White, and who is European, became a polit- 
ically contested issue. European ethnicity was thus highly unstable: During 
this time, the English become British (Scottish, Irish, Welch, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Jews, New Christians, etc.), which partly might explain the 
“whitening” of the Virgen de Los Angelos in Costa Rica, and the “whiten- 
ing” of Queen Charlotte (1744-1818), the wife of King George III of England 
(1738-1820), in her own lifetime.®° The extent to which A frican-Amerindian 
interaction took place should be considered, and the comparable impact 
of slavery on Amerindian society to that of displaced Africans should be 
remembered. A view of Amerindian ethnicity as primordial does injustice 
to the complexities of the three components of Latin America — Amerindia, 
African, and European, and the nature of the interface, interaction and in- 
tercourse among them. 

The dialectics of resistance allowed for levels of accommodation in the 
form of customary rights that were hard fought for and won. It is necessary 
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to examine the experiences and expectations brought from Africa that in- 
formed these subaltern struggles. While there was often isolation in the 
Americas, individuals still grappled with what they thought they knew and 
what they believed. The gossip among the enslaved involved what was known 
about different parts of Africa and what this meant in terms of racialized 
slavery. As in Amerindia, what was feared and what was believed? It was 
an early representation of the colonial dilemma, which in later times also 
involved interface, interaction, and even intercourse, or the lack thereof, 
among Amerindia, the Black Atlantic and European colonial expansion. 
While this has become increasingly obvious, it was not so long ago that 
these three worlds were treated almost in isolation. European history really 
focused on continental Europe, and then by extension European settler col- 
onies and nations. African history was divorced from the African diaspora 
by geography. Amerindia was thought not much to do with Africa or slav- 
ery. These older paradigms raise important questions — who discusses what 
history?°! Who is recognized and who is not? These are the questions being 
reexamined, but it is vital to reflect on the older paradigms, which die hard 
and infuse most of the secondary literature and the texts for schools in all 
countries. How we affect change in public policy is also a concern.” 

The stereotypes associating slavery with plantations, and indeed the 
exploitation of Africans as the only persons enslaved, have to be counter- 
acted. Amerindian populations were enslaved extensively, the trade in the 
enslaved included trans-Atlantic, inter- and intra-colonial, and Amerindian 
migration. The demographic structure of change related to ethnicity and its 
racialization — patterns of social formation and political domination, and 
variations in the modern world. There was a parallel model, the role of Islam 
as oppressor and oppressed — so that contemporary problems are not iso- 
lated from past relationships and correspondences. Selective memory — and 
mechanisms of social and ideological construction — challenges historians, 
anthropologists, art historians and other social scientists in the reconstruc- 
tion of the historical past. Biographical accounts and demography are fun- 
damental prerequisites in methodological considerations and frameworks 
of conceptualization. Memory has a role through ritual that informs a study 
of religion, music and art forms. Similarly, recognizing the creolization of 
language helps to overcome the difficulties of removing the layers of mean- 
ing. Independent evolution and transformation is a false dichotomy that pits 
continuities and disjuncture against each other, as if these phenomena did 
not pervade the history of the diaspora. This particular perspective involves 
a methodology through the ethnic lens. It is not enough to show direct, lin- 
ear progression, but to understand alternative perspectives, that people and 
culture do not pursue single movements but rather each generation re-inter- 
prets and invents, and reacts, sometimes in forced and deliberate spurts and 
sometimes in unconsciousness ways. 

Although the history of the Atlantic slave trade is often absent in the pop- 
ular imagination of West Africa and the Hispanic Caribbean, the memory 
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of the slave trade sometimes has retreated within ritual associations and 
other practices as a restricted, secret history that is nonetheless activated in 
various social and sacred domains, such as the transformation of orisa wor- 
ship among Yoruba into Santeria or the ekpe society of the Bight of Biafra 
into abakua, both in Cuba. Specifically, how do such systems interact or fail 
to interact with the dominant Muslim commercial and intellectual networks 
in the interior of West Africa? Sometimes, historical references are hidden 
because they have been forgotten, as in the case of the rituals and practices 
of Muslims in many places in the Americas where enslaved Muslims were 
certainly to be found. The loss of memory, and therefore the difficulty in 
reconstructing history, is a methodological challenge that will benefit from 
the wealth of newly accessible sources on the African diaspora. Through 
interface, interaction and intercourse, the African diaspora lost a mode of 
memorialization, the facial and body scarifications that embedded history 
and identity. 

Invariably, the disappearance of such an important signifying image 
changed the conception and meaning of ethnic categories. The creole forms 
of expression that emerged related to the interface among Europeans and 
Africans of various ethnic backgrounds, sometimes with and sometimes 
without Amerindian interaction. Intercourse and fading of memories, as 
most clearly represented in the discontinuance of scarification, and indeed 
its replacement by branding, in the first instance the termination of the rep- 
resentation of free status and political citizenship and its replacement by 
the marks of slavery, including deformities and scars from punishment and 
abuse. The changes were not just modifications in signifiers and rituals, but 
in constructions of community under conditions of oppressive slavery. The 
ritual scarifications of Africa were dysfunctional in the Americas, and cor- 
responding meanings were thereby lost with discontinuance. 

The different profiles of people who crossed the Atlantic move within and 
between colonies in a fashion that is essential in understanding the trans- 
formation in modes of identification, in which facial scarification had been 
representative in Africa but with changed meaning in diaspora that was lit- 
tle more than a means of identifying fugitives. The interface among colonies 
was seamless, since people of similar background went to many different 
places, often crossing political boundaries or moving from one part of a 
colony to another. Because of this demographic flow, the initial presence of 
body scarification was everywhere a visual representation of African iden- 
tity that remained until a person died. It could not be erased, but it could be 
suppressed in the next generation. The nature of the intercourse determined 
that the creole population would not have facial and body markings, only 
the brutal signs of slavery. 

Neither slave masters nor the mothers of enslaved children apparently 
wanted any continuation of the practice of scarification. Scarification did 
not survive the Middle Passage, and with its demise was the loss of a form 
of memorialization. 
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Biographies provide insights into the changing, shifting meanings of eth- 
nicity in the Americas and the Black Atlantic, and indeed in Africa, the 
Islamic world and even Europe. The shifting meanings of ethnicity are 
brought out in the case of Baquaqua, who had a Hausa mother and a Dendi 
father and lived in the town of Djougou which was a plural society. Vassa 
became Igbo through enslavement and the discovery of common language 
and culture as he moved into diaspora. Hence, the questions being ad- 
dressed relate both to ethnicity and identity, including what was imposed, 
assumed, negotiated, transformed and intensified — even dissipated. The 
context was the brutality of slavery and the contradiction inherent in the 
institution between individuals being both human and property. Despite the 
terror of the enslaved experience, individuals were exposed to ameliorative 
conditions in economy, daily life, laws, religious institutions and proximity, 
and hence consequential accommodation, even friendships and marriage, 
could well prevail. Under slavery, family life was fragile, and relatives were 
often separated, but the fact that there were families at all is interesting — in 
the midst of forced sex — rape. The range in conditions, circumstances and 
indeed climate varied enormously over time and spatial landscape. Gen- 
der, procreation and sexual union were major theaters of the slave drama. 
Whether the product of rape, concubinage or marriage, enslaved women 
produced the children forming the creole generations, both of the enslaved 
and of caste, and they did not mark the faces or the bodies of their children. 
The only marks allowed were those of the branding iron, and the scars of 
punishment and abuse spoke well to the degree of subjugation. The distinc- 
tions that mattered were racial. The visualization of creole amounted to the 
substitution of color for body markings in representing status and identity. 


Notes 


1 A somewhat different paper was presented at Activating the Past: Latin Amer- 
ica in the Black Atlantic, UCLA (23-24 April 2005). I wish to thank Andrew 
Apter and Robin Derby for the opportunity to present my thoughts on cultural 
change in the African diaspora. It should be noted that the version published in 
Andrew Apter and Lauren Derby, eds., Activating the Past Historical Memory 
in the Black Atlantic (Newcastle: Cambridge Scholarly Publishing), 99-138 con- 
tains some undigested notes that inadvertently were not removed before publi- 
cation because they escaped editorial notice. At the time, I was incapacitated 
for medical reasons and failed to catch the error, which is corrected herein. The 
inclusion of the rough notes in no way affects my conclusions but in fact provides 
additional evidence, most of it contained in readily accessible primary sources. 
I wish to thank Rina Caceres and Carmela Hernandez for sharing materials on 
Central America, Eugene Onutan for technical support and advice, and Toyin 
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expectations of slave life in the 
Americas 


Discussions of enslaved life in the Americas have to see Africans as individ- 
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contexts, there was a significant population of the first generation with roots 
in Africa. These enslaved Africans, and the periods and places in which 
they formed a majority or a large minority, must be clearly distinguished 
from the “Creole societies” in which later generations tended to dominate. 
Taking generations into consideration, the foundations of “Creole society” 
are to be located in the period in which African-born captives formed the 
bulk of the population. Trotman’s and my intention was to explore aspects 
of the mental map which the enslaved brought with them and subsequently 
adapted. The contours of those maps relate specifically to the landscape of 
trans-Atlantic slavery. 

Until recently, the tendency has been to homogenize the African experi- 
ence under slavery and to assign beliefs and actions to an amorphous group 
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without reference to the specific historical circumstances in which individ- 
uals found themselves. For Sidney Mintz and Richard Price, the African 
background became submerged into the “crowds” that filled the slave ships 
to the Americas, and hence the African background could only have a gen- 
eralized influence on slave culture, which received its dynamism through the 
agency of the enslaved themselves, responding to the oppressive conditions 
of slavery.? 

We contextualize “creolization” in such a way as to demonstrate the re- 
ality and specifics of Africa and the impact that this might have had on the 
experiences of those enslaved in the Americas.* By focusing on the period 
of heaviest African settlement, and the period in which the African-born 
predominated in the population, the aim is to flesh out the African-derived 
cultural heritage. It is suggested that many enslaved Africans found ways of 
extricating themselves from the mentality of the crowded slave ship to refor- 
mulate their expectations, adjust their visions as new experiences challenged 
their assumptions, whether it was being devoured by cannibals or whatever. 
Hence, the claim of Mintz and Price that the African background was fil- 
tered through the crowd mentality of the middle passage fails to appreciate 
the extent to which people were able to disengage from the crowd. 

A careful reading of the African context reveals that in the Americas the 
enslaved were subjected to forms of oppression that were remarkably dif- 
ferent in substance from what was generally known in those parts of Africa 
from where they came. A careful reading of the African context reveals that 
enslaved Africans still interpreted what they confronted in the light of their 
previous experiences and expectations, nonetheless. The experience of slav- 
ery in the Americas, buttressed by racism, was fundamentally different than 
what the expectations of the enslaved must have been before leaving Africa. 
It is possible to assess what people expected in some situations through an 
examination of the personal histories of individuals who were enslaved. 

Testimonies of enslaved Africans offer insights into what people knew 
and what they feared. When the issue of previous experience and expecta- 
tions is raised, it is not an attempt to suggest that Africans were somehow 
preconditioned for a life of servility in the Americas. Moreover, African 
notions of slavery were in sharp contrast to the reality of racial slavery in the 
Americas. Rather, this approach highlights the possible junctures at which 
disappointments and oppression could lead to resistance and rebellion. 

In virtually every society with which enslaved Africans were familiar, 
there was a social status and legal category of servility in which people 
were treated as property and hence could be bought and sold, inherited or 
given away.° The range of legal and customary obligations varied widely, 
as did the various terms for different categories of servility in various lan- 
guages and places.’ While the different patterns of obligations and respon- 
sibilities may or may not have constituted a continuum of relationships, 
they all included slavery as the extreme form of servility.’ The available 
data, and the detailed studies of these data, demonstrate conclusively that 
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virtually everyone who was taken to the Americas as a slave, except the 
very young, had his/her own understanding of what slavery was supposed 
to be. Clearly that is not to argue that everyone who crossed the Atlantic 
was enslaved in Africa before their transportation, although many were. 
Moreover, there was a distinction between recent captives, who might still 
have hope of being ransomed, and the enslaved who had been sold in the 
market. An awareness of the existence of systems of obligations included 
outright slavery. The cultural practices of the society from which the en- 
slaved came thereby informed the attitudes and reactions of individuals to 
their experience of slavery in the Americas. Attitudes and reactions varied, 
of course, depending upon the age at which a person was removed from 
Africa and the extent of exposure to people of similar background in di- 
aspora, among other factors. The European immigrants to the Americas, 
although traveling with similar notions of service obligations (serfdom, ap- 
prenticeship, impressment, “transportation” of criminals) could expect to 
use the transition to their “New World” as an opportunity to change their 
circumstances — for the vast majority of involuntary African migrants, this 
was not the case. Some did achieve emancipation and even repatriation, 
but the overwhelming majority found themselves enmeshed in the coils of 
a system that required them to plumb the full repertoire of their cultural 
skills to survive. 

Given the large number of children who were taken as captives across 
the Atlantic, especially in the nineteenth century, the question of age and 
its relationship to memory and expectations is an important consideration. 
Although attitudes and expectations were modified, the homeland experi- 
ences were never completely removed from the individual’s memory bank. 
The memory of a 10-year old was significantly different from that of a 24- 
year old, but even then children could still be nurtured within a commu- 
nity that reenforced traditions of the homeland from where the children had 
come, or children were effectively adopted and treated as if they were from 
some other homeland. An Igbo child might well have found him or herself 
on a plantation in the Americas with a substantial Igbo population or in a 
population where Igbo cultural influences might be prominent,’ or a boy 
from Mozimbique might be adopted by someone who spoke Kikongo or 
Kimbundu from West-central Africa which was close enough to their natal 
language as to be relatively easy to learn. 

Similarly, gender affected the ways in which individuals understood ser- 
vile status. The range of experiences for enslaved women requires detailed 
comparison. As the demography of the trans-Atlantic slave trade estab- 
lishes, enslaved women were more likely to be retained or sold locally in 
Western Africa than sold into the Atlantic trade, and they were quite likely 
to end up in relationships of subordinate marriage or concubinage that were 
governed by law and custom. Moreover, free females, often girls, could be 
pawned, which meant that male elders had control over their persons, but 
not the right to sell them. Instead, marriages could be arranged to cancel 
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debts. Under slavery in the Americas, women seldom ended up in legally 
constituted marriages with their masters, even though they were sexually 
exploited and could be sold, whether or not they had borne their children. 
If enslaved in Western Africa, a woman might well end up in a sexual rela- 
tionship that was forced upon her, as indeed would likely be her fate in the 
Americas, too, but her status after bearing children, and indeed the status 
of her offspring, was carefully regulated. Of course, any rights and safe- 
guards for women could be violated on both sides of the Atlantic. Unfortu- 
nately, there have been few comparative studies of the treatment of women 
and their offspring that bridge the Atlantic during the period of slavery. 
In the Americas — certainly in Mexico, Brazil, the Caribbean and North 
America — the enslaved formed families, but there is virtually no informa- 
tion on enslaved families in Africa during the same period, only informa- 
tion on the children of enslaved women who inherited the free status of their 
fathers. A comparison of gender relations and child-rearing in the Americas 
with marriage customs and residence patterns in Western Africa might well 
demonstrate ways in which trans-Atlantic slavery helped to shape the treat- 
ment and therefore the expectations of enslaved women. 

In areas where Islamic law prevailed, the status of slave, particular concu- 
bine, was clearly defined, and while there was debate and disagreement over 
how the law should be applied, individuals who were exposed to Islamic law 
in Africa, whether in countries where Islamic law prevailed or along trade 
routes controlled by Muslim merchants, people understood slavery in an 
Islamic setting. The discussion of slavery in this context dates back to the 
period before the trans-Atlantic slave trade, and the topic remained central 
to Islamic discourse within West Africa throughout the whole period of the 
Atlantic trade.!° Given the nature of Islamic education, whether in the rudi- 
mentary form to which most Muslim children were exposed, or in the more 
learned discussion of written texts and scholarly traditions that was open to 
the educated elite, there was ample opportunity to explore well-developed 
and historic arguments about slavery. Inevitably, a comparison with the 
real world around them followed from such exposure, and dissatisfaction 
with the treatment of freeborn Muslims who had been enslaved was a major 
grievance within the Islamic community, at least since the early seventeenth 
century. 

Muslims even discussed how to behave and what to expect if they found 
themselves enslaved to Christians.!! 

In non-Muslim regions along the Guinea coast — from where the enslaved 
also came and through which the enslaved from the Muslim interior had 
to pass to reach ports of embarkation for the Americas — there were also 
clearly recognized forms of servility commonly observed to be slavery. A 
clear distinction in theory, at least, was maintained between the enslaved 
and pawns, for example, as discussed earlier. The enslaved were individuals 
who were purchased and could be sold, while pawns were individuals whose 
kin were using them as collateral for debts. 
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Whereas the enslaved were considered to be property, pawns were servile 
dependents subject to contracts that prohibited their sale. While there were 
many cases in which these distinctions were ignored and many others where 
the legal rights of pawns were violated, in theory, nonetheless, the distinc- 
tion between the practices of slavery and pawnship confirms the fact that 
enslaved Africans from these areas had preconceived views of the distinc- 
tions among different types of servility. The slavery of the Americas was a 
new type based on race. 

Although individuals came from areas where slavery and other forms of 
bondage were well known, the legal, ideological and practical implications of 
servile status varied considerably. Africans in the Americas did not confront 
slavery for the first time, but the nature of the institution in the Americas 
was fundamentally different from what many people could have expected, 
although at least some reports indicate that enslaved Africans were some- 
times aware that this was so. As Thomas Phillips described the attitudes of 
captives on board the Hannibal in 1693-1694, people had “a more dreadful 
apprehension of Barbadoes than we can have of hell.”!* Certainly in Daho- 
mey, which according to Edna Bay was a country “deeply affected by the 
slave trade,” those directly involved in the trade “knew its brutal nature and 
understood something of the fate that awaited those sent overseas.” !? 

Differentiation in status in Western Africa, as elsewhere, was not only 
common but was often fluid. Individuals might well experience a change in 
condition, either through enslavement or through pawnship, marriage or ap- 
prenticeship. They were aware that these possibilities were part of life expe- 
riences and that fortune, Allah or the ancestral spirits might influence their 
lives. There are numerous examples of Muslim merchants and aristocrats 
from countries where Islam was widespread who ended up in the Americas as 
slaves, despite the efforts to protect Muslims from such fate. There are also ex- 
amples of individuals who were sold because they had been convicted of some 
crime or otherwise were being punished for crimes that they were accused of 
committing. There are even claims that the number of offenses punishable by 
enslavement increased as a result of the trans-Atlantic trade. Lt Hugh Dalry- 
mple, who was at Gorée in 1779, at least thought that this was the case: 


Every Person who commits any Sort of Crime is sold for a Slave. Crimes 
[which were] formerly to be punished in different Ways are now pun- 
ished by this ... [whereas] formerly Punishment for all Crimes was com- 
muted for a certain Number of Cattle or Quantity of Grain, which was 
either paid by the Offender or by his Family, in case of his Incapacity 
but, since the Introduction of the Slave Trade, not only all Crimes are 
punished by Slavery, but even the most trivial Offences are punished in 
the same Manner. 


The experiences of merchants, aristocrats and convicts certainly differed, 
but the evidence demonstrates that people could undergo dramatic changes 
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in status. The gradations of status and the alterations in fortune had to 
have been common topics of discussion and reflection among the enslaved 
and, indeed more generally, certainly among Muslims and at the slave ports 
along the coast. 

Whether for political or other reasons, the idea that Africans had con- 
ceptions of slavery before coming to the Americas has traditionally been 
downplayed in the study of the adjustments of the enslaved to chattel bond- 
age in the Americas.!> At best, those studies that have broached the subject 
have argued that slavery was so different in Africa as to have had no impact 
on the adjustments of individuals to their situation in the Americas but this 
is not logical. Prior knowledge of slavery and other forms of servitude had 
to influence the range of responses of the enslaved. Moreover, the expecta- 
tions of the enslaved as to how they should be treated and their reactions 
when they were not so treated derived from their personal knowledge of 
slavery in Africa. The forum for debate over expectations and the reality of 
the Americas was in the fields, mines and manor houses of the Americas, 
where racial arguments and actions increasingly became the recourse and 
shaped the discourse of the slave-owning elite in maintaining and explain- 
ing their domination. There was pressure from below to conform to expec- 
tations, and thereby “soften” slavery, even if slave owners deliberately or 
unconsciously behaved otherwise. Moreover, individuals came from specific 
places, not a generic “Africa”; hence in examining expectations and notions 
of slavery, it is necessary to identify the specific historical circumstances 
and contemporary attitudes toward enslavement and slavery in those places 
in Africa from where the enslaved originated. 

The method of enslavement affected the expectations of individuals.'® 
Those who were taken in war might well have expected to be ransomed, al- 
though the presence of high-ranking officials and wealthy merchants in the 
Americas demonstrates that ransoming did not always occur. Frequently, 
women and children were considered the spoils of war, and while in many 
cases, soldiers and the political elite might retain many captives, others were 
still sold as a means of realizing the payoffs from war. Those who were too 
old or too young might be killed, which certainly must have been a greatly 
feared feature of war. Slave raiding was often connected with ongoing po- 
litical rivalry and friction among states or within elites, and hence the har- 
assment caused by raiding must also have shaped the expectations of people 
who grew up in Western Africa during the height of the slave trade. Kidnap- 
ping, though often considered illegal, is reported to have been common in 
many places, as for example in Igbo country. Gustavus Vassa’s experience 
is well known, at least in reference to Vassa’s birth name, Olaudah Equi- 
ano, but there are many other such recollections." Kidnapping could even 
blur into seizure as compensation for a debt or an alleged crime. Thus, one 
teenage girl, who was given the name Eve, claimed that she had been en- 
slaved as compensation for a goat that had been deliberately placed in her 
father’s garden — her father was then accused of theft. Undoubtedly, an 
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era in which kidnapping was a problem affected people’s expectations. The 
possibilities of enslavement were many, therefore, whether through judicial 
or religious means, debt bondage or capture. 

Religious issues, especially in the case of Islam, affected expectations, 
since Muslims who found themselves enslaved to non-Muslims were likely 
to receive different treatment from those whose masters were also Muslims. 
Religious or other justification for changes in status also varied, of course, 
whether or not Islam was a factor. In areas where Islam was not important, 
the enslaved might be sacrificed, and hence sale had the risk that it might 
lead to execution at a funeral or ceremony. In the Niger delta and Cross 
River, areas that were clearly affected by the trans-Atlantic slave trade, the 
enslaved were killed at funerals and were also sacrificed at religious rites. 
To avoid sale and possible execution, outcasts, such as the mothers of twins, 
became “slaves” of religious shrines, thereby gaining protection from sale or 
sacrifice but nonetheless ostracized. The possibility of death or total social 
isolation certainly was known to many people, and this knowledge must 
have affected the expectations of the newly enslaved and those being sold.!° 
Fear that Europeans were cannibals was implicitly not outside the realm of 
what was possible. 

As with other aspects of slavery, we need to consider to what extent the 
existence of the trans-Atlantic trade became such common knowledge that 
it formed part of the mental landscape of Africans. While slavery existed 
before the Atlantic trade, and the enslaved continued to cross the Sahara, 
the question is how the Atlantic experience was internalized as one option 
which the enslaved might be forced to confront. Removal from the social 
formations of Western Africa and sale across the Atlantic were possibilities 
that faced most people in Western Africa because it was impossible to guar- 
antee that people would not be enslaved. It is not always easy to determine 
when enslavement became a punishment for crimes or the fate of captured 
warriors and kidnapped women and children, but it is clear that most people 
could not escape the possibility that they or their relatives might have to be 
ransomed one day or otherwise be permanently enslaved. It can be assumed 
that people in the areas that were long in contact with the Atlantic world 
discussed issues of slavery and the slave trade, just as merchants and po- 
litical elites responded to the fluctuations in the market, whether in the en- 
slaved or other goods, and adjusted accordingly.” Walter Rodney analyzed 
these changes in terms of the extent and degree of social oppression that he 
could document for the upper Guinea coast and suggested a correspond- 
ence between the scale of the trade in enslaved Africans and the incidence 
of slavery, pawnship and other institutions of dependency in those areas af- 
fected by the trans-Atlantic market. Rodney’s argument has been extended 
to other parts of Africa.” Documenting changes in attitudes and practices 
is painstaking work, which is far from complete, and it still must be admit- 
ted that the degree and timing of change in social institutions is difficult to 
document, even if the trend seems to reinforce Rodney’s thesis. 
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The role of the ekpe society in governing master-slave relations and hence 
in supporting the slave trade in the interior of the Bight of Biafra has been 
discussed above. As a “secret society,” ekpe was controlled by the most influ- 
ential and wealthiest men in the societies of the interior of the Bight of Biafra. 
The spread of expe in the interior of the Bight of Biafra in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had important implications for the institutions of slavery and pawnship. 

Hence, ekpe was involved in deciding who was enslaveable and who was 
not, and therefore had a direct impact on distinguishing between enslaved 
and free. Despite the difficulty of demonstrating how slavery changed over 
time, such developments as the emergence of ekpe affected how the enslaved 
viewed slavery, and specifically what they expected as a consequence of 
their enslavement and their possible sale to different buyers, including those 
who took them to the Americas. 

Expectations were also affected by the abuse of power and the degree to 
which individuals suffered from such abuse. In many cases, enslavement it- 
self resulted from war, kidnapping or the reduction of pawns being held for 
debts to slavery, all of which exploited relationships of power. The extent to 
which the existence of a slave market encouraged such mechanisms of slave 
supply is reflected in the discussion over “legal” versus “illegal” enslave- 
ment.2* Hence, Muslims debated whether or not enslavement was “just”; 
efforts to define the status of being a Muslim were articulately argued in 
the works of Ahmad Baba and Muhammad Bello.” Similarly, the Kongo 
civil war raised issues of who could and should not be enslaved in a Chris- 
tian context.” José Curto uncovered a case of “wrongful” enslavement in 
Angola in 1805, in which a Portuguese military expedition raided for the 
enslaved among allies and subjects of the Portuguese crown, with the re- 
sult that the governor freed prisoners and punished his own soldiers.’ Such 
recognition demonstrates that slave status could be contested and probably 
was a lot more than we know at present. 

There was no simple correlation between the growth of the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade and the corruption of institutions; rather modifications and ad- 
aptations of institutions were complex but ultimately contributed to the on- 
going supply of the enslaved for the Americas.”° There was corruption and 
distortion of institutions on all sides of the slave trade. Thus, some members 
of the British legal system undermined justice in England by manipulating 
the law to facilitate the transportation of prisoners to Barbados in the seven- 
teenth century; and hence the phrase “to be Barbadoed.”’ Similarly in Af- 
rica, there are numerous examples of individuals wrongly accused of crimes 
and subsequently enslaved, or simply kidnapped, and there was the practice 
of “panyarring,” the specialized term that described the practice of holding 
people collectively responsible for debts or wrong-doing, so that anyone so 
associated could be seized and enslaved. Although it is not always possible 
to verify whether or not accounts of “wrongful” seizure are truthful, it is cer- 
tainly likely that the types of cases that are reported reflect a range of alleged 
offences. 
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The controversy surrounding the abolition of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of the enslaved in the Americas affected the expectations of 
the enslaved. It took Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua only two years to re- 
alize the opportunities presented by abolition and to achieve his freedom. 
From the time he was enslaved near Djougou in circa 1843-1845, until his 
escape from a Brazilian ship in New York harbor in late June 1847, he had 
been enslaved in Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro. “Freedom” took on a new 
meaning once he was under the protection of the New York Vigilance Soci- 
ety and spirited away to Haiti. He had earlier been captured by an Asante 
army that intervened in civil strife in Dagomba because he accompanied a 
mercenary army from his hometown, Djougou and was freed through the 
intervention of his older brother. His experiences indicate that enslavement 
and the quest for freedom were mediated on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
meaning of British abolition is a case in point. In Asante, there was general 
perplexity over the fact that Britain, the country with the greatest number 
of slave ships active on the African coast, should abruptly abolish the trade 
in 1808. How could a trade that had previously been legal now be illegal? 
The Asantehene asked one British delegation to Kumasi what was to be 
expected if the enslaved could not be sold overseas, other than large-scale 
public execution of slaves??? A British mission at the royal court of the Be- 
nin Kingdom responded to another set of questions about abolition in 1838. 
Frustrated by what the Benin government perceived as an “illegal” block- 
ade of the West African coast by the British anti-slave trade patrol, the oba 
attempted to explain the apparently irrational policy of abolition on the 
basis that Britain had a queen and not a king, or as the oba of Benin stated 
it, “the King of England is a woman.””? At Calabar, Egbo Young Eyambo, 
the principal merchant in Duke Town in 1805, asked Henry Nicholls, who 
was there on a mission from the African Association, to explain his reasons 
for visiting the town, since he was not a merchant. Eyambo is reported to 
have asked Nicholls if he “came from Mr. Wilberforce ... and eyed me with 
some little ferocity, saying, if I came from Mr. Wilberforce they would kill 
me.”*° Such hostility was justified later with the repatriation of liberated 
with abolitionist ideas. 

Similarly, in the Americas, the significance of the American and French 
revolutions take on new meaning when viewed in an Atlantic perspective, 
both representing the triumph of “creole society,” although in different 
ways. On the one hand, “creole” North America became a nation that insti- 
tutionalized slavery, while on the other hand, Haitian “creole” emerged as 
a new nation in which slavery was terminated. Whether through the upris- 
ing in St. Domingue or the ongoing struggle against slavery in the United 
States, the expectations of the enslaved were clearly affected, but what is 
sometimes not recognized is that the whole Atlantic was in turmoil in the 
eighteenth century, at least after 1776. The “creolization” of the Americas 
occurred at a time when there was a prevailing mood of resistance and un- 
rest arising from trans-Atlantic slavery. That resistance is first apparent in 
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the baracoons of Western Africa and on the slave ships themselves in the 
form of revolt, suicide and acts of sabotage.*! Hence, the expectations of the 
enslaved were always set within a framework of resistance and schemes of 
freedom. Enslavers everywhere worried about what those enslaved might be 
trying to plan, but they could not prevent them from learning about ideas of 
abolition and emancipation. The discussion around the emancipation of the 
enslaved in British colonies, for example, infected the enslaved with ideas 
of freedom. Both the 1824 and 1831 slave rebellions in Jamaica followed the 
spread of rumors of a general emancipation granted by King George IV 
and then Queen Victoria that was reputedly being subverted by the slave 
owners.’ Rebel leaders used the fact that emancipation was inevitable as a 
crucial element in the mobilization of support for rebellion. These incidents 
occurred after the end of the British trade, but Africans still being shipped 
across the Atlantic at this time must have heard about such resistance. 

The purpose of this chapter has been to demonstrate the extent to which 
the enslaved were aware of the world around them and the extent to which 
movement along the routes that fed the trans-Atlantic trade was a factor in 
the evolution of slave consciousness. What most enslaved African captives 
experienced upon being sold to the captains of slave ships was different in 
ways that were as profound as the crossing of the Atlantic itself. Already 
along the slave routes, the question of communication had required the 
enslaved to learn a common language, if they did not already know one, 
and in so doing their identities became tied up with issues of ethnicity and 
ultimately in religious expression.** However, the alteration in the status 
of individuals who had been enslaved did not make people forget skills or 
fail to take advantage of situations in which past experience mattered. The 
new world of the Americas reinforced ethnicity and the use of common lan- 
guages, often in pidgin form, as a means of overcoming isolation. Hence, the 
bonding that characterized slavery in the Americas encouraged the devel- 
opment of a sense of community based on common, and often shared, expe- 
rience and the ability to communicate beyond the hearing of their enslavers. 
Such bonding must have been based on expressions of widely divergent 
emotions and expressions that resulted in shared knowledge of the enslaving 
past.*4 This common memory certainly was important later when enslaved 
people were separated and sold to different enslavers. We have evidence of 
expressions of relief because someone was not sacrificed at a funeral; hyste- 
ria because of a violation of the underlying principle of debt bondage that 
prohibited further alienation and outright sale; the grief expressed by those 
who had suffered from “panyarring” because they belonged to a group that 
was being punished as a collectivity.’ Finally, the tragic fate of war pris- 
oners, both combatants and non-combatants, must have been a common 
subject of discussion during the Middle Passage. 

A central issue in understanding how the enslaved adjusted any expec- 
tations that they might have had about the nature of slavery and their own 
plight as the enslaved to their actual experience and the various warnings 
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that must have been immediately showered on them by others of their new 
owners in the Americas relates to what was called “seasoning” and the 
distinction between the creole generation and the African-born. It should 
be noted that in most of the slave societies of the Americas, for most of 
the period of slavery, the majority of the population had been born in Af- 
rica.*° The growing importance of a creole population, born in slavery in 
the Americas, should not distort the importance of African-derived notions 
of civility and society, and hence there is a sharp distinction in periodization 
that emphasizes the shift in the demography of slave societies. The second 
generation had far different experiences than those born in Africa, and their 
expectations of slavery varied accordingly.*” Moreover, the second genera- 
tion also included a mixed, mulatto, population, almost always the result 
of unrecognized, even illicit, sexual liaisons between European men and 
enslaved women. Sometimes, such liaisons led to the emancipation, effec- 
tive or legal, or the women, but more often, the offspring of such unions 
were born slaves and remained so. The violation of enslaved women was a 
characteristic of the Atlantic crossing, and hence it is not always possible 
to discern when offspring were the result of relations with slave owners and 
other Whites in the colonies and when pregnancy occurred during transit. 
How did the mothers of children born of shipboard rape react, what did 
they see as their future and the future of their offspring? The fact that such 
children and their offspring are often referred to as “mulatto” reveals the ra- 
cialized atmosphere, for the word is derived from “mule” which biologically 
cannot reproduce because they are the production of two different species, 
the horse and donkey. For a variety of reasons, the existence of “mulattoes” 
whose paternity was effectively denied suggests that racial distinctions were 
defined in specific ways. On the one hand, the prosperous slave colonies of 
the Caribbean experienced a steady growth in the “free” population that 
was partially of African descent through the mother, which was usually 
“colored,” although there were also the enslaved so “colored” because pa- 
ternity had not been recognized and indeed slave owners who had partial 
African ancestry. Racial distinctions were indeed blurry. Similarly, in many 
parts of Hispanic America, the racial designations were often complex, but 
in a different, although also in a racially perceived manner.*® The process 
sometimes referred to as the “browning” of the population was complicated 
by the inevitable sexual and hence biological relationships with the demo- 
graphically dominant Amerindian population that absorbed Spanish and 
African alike. 

Prado and other designations thereby emerged as forms of categorization 
that promoted the “racialization” of slavery. Ethnic identification was fre- 
quently matched against racial categories. 

In considering the differences between what happened to men and women 
under racial slavery and other forms of slavery, it should be recognized that 
the sexual dimension was regulated and violated in complex ways that went 
far beyond sexual union. Women in Islamic and in non-Muslim African 
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societies had the possibility of cohabitation, whether voluntary or not, 
which often led to improved status for children and the women themselves. 
In the Americas, the racial dimension imposed on relationships between 
enslaved women and free men. Enslaved women in Africa could expect that 
sexual relationships would alter their status and the status of their children, 
but in the Americas, the racial dimension imposed a barrier that often 
thwarted such expectations. When the offspring of enslaved women by such 
unions were recognized, the children often attained a higher status, but very 
often paternity was not acknowledged, at least not legally, in the Americas 
and children, therefore, continued in bondage.*? Because the free Black and 
“colored” population was descended from such sexual liaisons, this pro- 
cess was imbedded in the society as an ongoing struggle for recognition. In 
the Americas, there were firm lines of racial difference, while under Islam 
and in non-Muslim African societies, there were no such distinctions. In the 
Americas, descendants of mixed liaisons between enslaved and free could 
aspire to membership in the class of freed Blacks and mulattoes, but not 
membership in the White class. There were no such restrictions in Africa or 
Islamic lands based on race. 

In the context of the trans-Atlantic slavery, at what point did Africans 
begin to recognize the racial dimension of their enslavement? In Africa, 
the enslaved sometimes understood their subordination, on ethnic, reli- 
gious and political grounds — but never on racial grounds. J. K. Fynn has 
expressed the absence of racism on the Gold Coast in the eighteenth century 
as follows: “There was no racism then; Black Man cheat; White Man cheat; 
everyone cheat; no racism.” In the Americas, subordination was not always 
racial, especially early in the history of some colonies; hence, Irish inden- 
tured workers and the enslaved in Barbados and mainland North America 
sometimes staged coordinated resistance. In Brazil, generalizations about 
the nature of slave society in seventeenth-century Bahia do not apply to 
the nineteenth century. Each major economic development, whether the re- 
newed growth of sugar and tobacco in Bahia, the development of the gold 
mines of Mineas Gerais or the coffee plantations of Sao Paulo, evolved in a 
specific context. Each phase in development relied on a distinctive grouping 
of enslaved Africans, who require identification and correlation with the 
history of their homelands before it can be fully understood what the newly 
enslaved thought about slavery and how they expected to survive in captiv- 
ity. Strategies of servility were not crystallized. The focus on attitudes of the 
primarily European enslaving class cannot overlook the expectations of the 
enslaved as to differences in treatment of Black and White servile labor. By 
examining the point of view of the enslaved, we have to examine what the 
differences in pigmentation meant to individuals who experienced servility 
as racial domination in ways that were at variance with the expectations in 
Africa. 

The response of enslaved Africans to racial domination reinforced ethnic 
loyalties. On the basis of ethnic loyalty, Akan became synonymous with 
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Maroon resistance in Jamaica, as Monica Schuler and others have shown.“ 


Similarly, John Thornton has drawn attention to the influence of the Kongo 
civil wars on events in St. Domingue and in Georgia/South Carolina that 
consolidated Kongo ethnicity.*” Ethnic identification, while a vital reflection 
of how people responded to enslavement in the Americas, nonetheless was 
ultimately subordinated to race, so that over generations the racial dimen- 
sion superseded and then fully replaced the ethnic. When did the enslaved 
perceive Maroons, other slaves, freed Blacks as racial colleagues and not 
merely as members of different ethnic communities? Categories of identifi- 
cation used by the enslavers reflected a nascent community structure among 
those enslaved that often began on board ship, or even before, and resulted 
in the acceptance of languages of communication that frequently carried 
over into the Americas and thereby helped integrate newly enslaved into a 
community that established community based on ethnic identity — that is, 
one based on acceptance of common origins and preserving an autonomous 
means of communication through a shared language that was not gener- 
ally understood by members of the slave-owning elite. Shared language and 
common experience inevitably defined a sense of community and confirmed 
the perceptions of slave owners that the enslaved recognized ethnic loyalty. 

This association of ethnicity with resistance highlights an important 
transition in the evolution of racialized slavery. The ethnic basis of slave 
identification is often attributed to the initiative of enslaved Africans them- 
selves who had to overcome Old World rivalries in order to form pan-ethnic 
unions to confront New World realities. On the contrary, ethnic identifi- 
cation was as a fluid and dynamic process affecting individuals and how 
they related to social groups. What was unique in the Americas was not the 
development of ethnic associations of the enslaved but the embeddedness 
of such identities within racial categories. The differences of what people 
expected and how they responded when their expectations were not met help 
distinguish between individual survival and collective resistance. Slavery 
as an institution fosters resistance, but the responses of the enslaved in Af- 
rica to bondage were not the same as the experiences of the enslaved in the 
Americas, where racial distinctions became a factor in strategies of accom- 
modation, survival and resistance. What needs to be determined is when 
resistance moved from the individual to the collective, and thereby what 
roles ethnicity, religion and race played in shaping patterns of resistance. 
These questions relate to the issue of the expectations of the enslaved and 
how those expectations changed along the slave routes to the Americas 
and most importantly how experience in the Americas affected individual 
and collective responses. 

Africans had expectations of how status could be improved under slavery 
both in Africa and, by extension, in the Americas as well. In Africa, there 
were various means by which manumission could be achieved. Individuals 
who had been enslaved were successful in gaining freedom or otherwise es- 
caping from slavery through ransom by relatives or other third parties. 
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Some received redress in future war, in which they were liberated, but there 
was also self-purchase through private employment and acts of charity. 
Moreover, each of these avenues of freedom was possible on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In the Americas, however, the intensification of chattel sta- 
tus affected the incidence of emancipation, so that avenues of amelioration 
and liberation became more difficult. In this regard, the racial factor was of 
course very significant. 

Whereas enslavers in widely separated places and with very different cul- 
tural and political views shaped the institution of slavery in increasingly 
racialized terms, the enslaved themselves came to accept racial character- 
istics as the basis of a collective strategy of accommodation and resistance. 
Racialized ideas and practices, which varied widely and changed over time, 
nonetheless introduced a new and powerful weapon in the subjugation of 
enslaved populations and implicitly laid the foundations for the emergence 
of an “African” consciousness in the creole societies of the Americas. It is 
now possible to determine the specifics of the “African” cultural baggage 
that was taken across the Atlantic, and by examining expectations it is pos- 
sible to individualize the slave trade and hence to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of personal histories. These life stories whether in the form of profiles, 
autobiographies or oral traditions can be used to examine notions of slavery 
in Western Africa and the reality of racialized slavery in the Americas and 
thereby informs an analysis of identity and consciousness under slavery and 
how ethnicity, religion and other factors affected the ways individuals ad- 
justed in the Americas. 

Brathwaite’s notion of adaptation as a crucial element in the process of 
creolization is an important starting point in any discussion of the histories 
of enslaved Africans, for he assigned agency that was lacking in much of the 
previous scholarship. He rescued enslaved Africans from the ahistorical, 
non-active, unspecified role of victim. They came to life in his poetry as well 
as his writing as an historian, for it is in poetry that he allowed Africans and 
their descendants to express their vibrancy and creativity. The real-life his- 
torical ancestors/counterparts are better understood and their limitations, 
possibilities and responses better appreciated with a fuller understanding of 
their expectations. These expectations can be understood if we ground them 
in the historical reality of their times. Expectations figured prominently in 
the adaptation to the reality of enslavement in the Americas. In the process, 
the enslaved influenced the system of slavery (even as it influenced them) and 
over time shaped creole societies. Thus, creole society is not created from 
the adaptation of a generalized African background but from the specificity 
of the expectations and actions of identifiable individuals and communities. 
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Conclusion 
Reflections on the study of slavery 


The study of slavery is the study of contamination. There is a problem with 
the very term “slave” that makes slavery attractive as a subject of study but 
honest reflection reveals that the excursion into the past contaminates the 
dignity and humanity of those who suffered. A person has almost always 
been referred to as a slave. That is his or her identity, as imposed through 
the coercion that underpins the brutal domination of slavery, defers to the 
power of slave masters over those who are legally or illegally held in bond- 
age. The term “slave” does not implicitly devolve into racism, but in reality 
racism is derived from slavery and the distorted memory of the slave expe- 
rience. Hence, the term is reductionist in its usage. “Slave” conjures up the 
dichotomies “White/Black” and “European/A frican” that infect discussion 
and discourse. 

These dichotomies are the widely used expressions of scholarship, includ- 
ing my own. While not necessarily intended, the opposition of racialized 
constructs inevitably distorts historical reconstruction, thereby revealing 
the insidious contamination of slavery. How do we escape from the trap of 
disempowerment that we employ in scholarly study and explication? Often, 
when generalized terminology arising from socially constructed racial ste- 
reotypes is used in description, the intention is continental, not really racial, 
but the application of European/African and White/Black effectively posits 
a polar opposition that does not survive close scrutiny. 

Eliminating terms of scholarship from one’s vocabulary does not come 
quickly. Once “slave” meant “male slave” because no one talked about 
women. Negro went to Black to African-American, with or without the hy- 
phen. White remains White, no matter the actual skin color or the historical 
connection to any significance for the epidermis or visual interpretation. 
Mulatto is derived from mule, and how can any terminology refer to a person 
through a metaphor that relates to a beast that cannot reproduce because it 
is a cross between a horse and a donkey? We are captives of our terminology. 
We must find ways to challenge stereotypes imposed by language. 

A concise explanation of the “global African context” would emphasize 
that some of the people who have inhabited continental Africa have a rela- 
tionship to slavery and forced migration. The term “diaspora” in the end 
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is problematic because it explicitly isolates the continent from a globalized 
world. Yet the enforced movement of people occurred as much within con- 
tinental boundaries as across oceans and deserts. The chapters in this study 
have attempted to establish the relevance of a global approach that arises 
from context. A review of the historiographical developments in the study of 
slavery demonstrates how my own work has evolved conceptually and meth- 
odologically through international collaboration over the years. Personal 
reflection reveals an extensive body of ground-breaking research that is con- 
tained in some 20 edited collections of scholarly research and editorship of 
the journal African Economic History and the Harriet Tubman Series on 
the African Diaspora (Africa World Press). This conclusion flags the trends 
that help to widen the utility and appeal of this book for students and thus 
ensures a broad readership. 

As [have argued, the “interface” between the emergent Atlantic world and 
the African interior is one of the most neglected subjects in Atlantic history, 
and indeed in African history. There are important exceptions. The murky 
subjects of ethnicity and identity are clarified through careful scrutiny of 
meaning in context. Walter C. Rucker demonstrates that people of various 
backgrounds were subsumed within ascriptions of ethnicity that were used 
in the Americas. Rucker focuses on Coromantee, often telescoped to refer 
to Akan but in fact referring to people of diverse origins.! Nonetheless, at 
least on board ship, Twi must have been the common language that every- 
one either knew or had to learn, which raises questions about the impor- 
tance of language in cultural and social identification. We are finally beyond 
viewing ethnicity as a static and unchanging construct that somehow main- 
tains a purity of purpose behind clearly articulated boundaries. Ethnicity 
was manipulated in the past in Africa and in the enslaved environments of 
the Americas. Determining how to unravel meaning has important meth- 
odological implications in the reconstruction of history, which is something 
that has been learned in the study of slavery. 

The practice of scarification and its demise under slavery offers a window 
in which to see identity and the social construction of ethnicity. Because 
of the descriptions that have survived in the court records of the British 
abolition movement and the documentation of the conscription of enslaved 
men into imperial armies, it should be possible to map patterns of societal 
practice that will inform the simplistic descriptions of “country marks” and 
“marks of his/her own nation” under slavery in the Americas.’ Scarification 
loses its purpose with the introduction of branding, but the reconstruction 
of forms of body modification through various techniques including tattoo- 
ing and body piercing may open new fields of historical reconstruction that 
transcend the study of slavery. 

Similarly, masquerade and public performance for religious, ritual and 
political expression clearly made an impression that was carried over into 
diaspora but with changed significance. The transformation of masquerade 
associated with the Ekpe society suggests what can be learned about the 
past. In the Bight of Biafra interior, ekpe was the leopard whose appearance 
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usually related to the enforcement of decrees that had been adopted by the 
senior members of the society in closed meetings that might well lead to the 
execution of a targeted member of the community who was judged to be 
in defiance of community norms or who had not paid a debt. The transfer 
of enslaved members of the society to the Americas altered the purpose of 
the association from one responsible for social control and the implemen- 
tation of judicial decisions to an organization that served the needs of an 
oppressed community in the Americas. The transformation of ekpe into 
Abakua in Cuba altered the nature of sacrifice, which no longer involved 
humans but rather chickens. Rather than an association of social control, 
Abakua became a mechanism of resistance and a regulator of social occa- 
sions such as funerals. Whereas slaves or horses had been purchased for 
sacrifice at funerals in the Bight of Biafra interior, such displays of wealth 
and power gave way in Cuba.? 

The centrality of Brazil in understanding cultural adaptation and rela- 
tionships is difficult to overestimate. Receiving almost half of all of the en- 
slaved coming from Africa, the various parts of Brazil and the chronology 
of settlement and development have to be correlated with African history. 
The relationship between Luanda and Benguela and their hinterlands, as 
well as the place of the Kongo Kingdom, stands out as formative. It is now 
possible to disaggregate the region that was once known simply as west 
central Africa into at least three regions helps to figure out where people 
came from and how their forced migration shaped the receiving areas in 
the Americas. Similarly, the specific links of the Bight of Benin with Bahia 
and the upper Guinea coast, especially Bissau and Cacheo, to northeastern 
Brazil, especially Maranhão, in the eighteenth century require specific anal- 
ysis. Cultural influences relating to healing and divining are now better un- 
derstood, at least with respect to specific examples that involved the transfer 
of knowledge and conceptualization from Africa.’ 

The quest for primary source materials has inevitably been as global as 
the African diaspora itself. Where it once was thought that maybe historical 
knowledge was limited in quantity and focus, we now recognize that we do 
not know the extent of primary documentation that has somehow survived 
through period of war, natural disasters, neglect and deliberate destruction. 
In my own research, I have worked in archives in more than 20 countries 
in many languages, and my experience is representative of the field of his- 
tory as a whole. Internet access and search extends the range even further. 
Moreover, the identification and preservation of endangered documentation 
has resulted in the digitization and hence accessibility of data on a scale 
that is truly scientific. The application of digital technology has breached 
the gap between scholars, students and the general public, on the one hand, 
and primary source material, on the other. Where once historical research 
was solitary and private, collaboration in collecting, preserving, data bas- 
ing and presentation has moved scholarship closer to the scientific model of 
laboratory and collective focus. My own involvement with the endangered 
archives program can serve as an inspiration to students and scholars in 
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finding materials, even if they have been used previously, that open avenues 
of interesting destinations. The Sierra Leone Public Archives contains inval- 
uable materials about the past, although the conditions that pertain to their 
survival are dismal, the result of civil war and lack of funding to restore and 
preserve holdings. Only the dedication of a small archival staff has made it 
possible to undertake digitization of the surviving materials that relate to 
the fate of people who were rescued from slave ships and their descendants. 

The collective significance of the themes selected for this book relate to 
a perspective on the study of global Africa. The approach that has been 
adopted offers insights into broad historical debates about how Africa is 
to be perceived when demographically, people from Africa constituted the 
overwhelming majority of migrants to the Americas before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. My aim has been to reverse interpretations that margin- 
alize Africa and rather demonstrate how Africa has been left out of wider 
discussions of economic change since the sixteenth century and continuing 
through the Age of Revolutions into the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Africa has not been central to historical writing from the nineteenth century 
onwards, although scholarship has its own rules of best practices that inev- 
itably have to overcome that neglect. 
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